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Orchard and Hill. 


BY GRACE DUFFIELD GOODWIN. 


No push of buds, no breath of bloom, 
No dream of new leaves soon to be; 
No dear communion, bough to bough, 
In orchard sympathy. 
O sad Pine Tree, 
Not these for thee, 
But all of them, at will, for me. 


A solitude of friendless green; 
Winds that have swept a bitter sea; 
Wide wastes of midnight sky between 
The distant, heedless stars and thee. 
Night, silence, wind and stars and sea— 
O blest Pine Tree, 
Close, close by thee 
I pray thee make a place for me! 
Guten Rinecg, N. J. 


The Good Priest (loquitur). 
BY JAMES HERBERT MORSE, 


WHEN I have been along the street, 
With little heart or none, 

Bemoaning some ungathered sweet 
The priest must leave unwon— 


If then Saint Mary’s bells ring clear, 
They make a heavenly chime, 

High in the sunshine angels hear 
My footfall beat the time. 


We swing the march together—they, 
And I, the lonely one— 

Afar upon the Golden Way, 
With little care or none. 


New York Ciry. 


Denominational Comity in Home Mis- 
sions. 
BY THOMAS J. MORGAN, D.D., 


SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN Baptist Home Mission Socrety. 


I HAVE been very much interested in the article of 

Dr. Ecob, published in a recent number of THE IN- 

DEPENDENT, and in the discussions which it has call- 

ed forth. The American Baptist Home Mission 

Society was organized for the special purpose of 

prosecuting Home Missions in the Western States 

and Territories: for sixty-five years it has vigorously 

followed this primitive purpose; and altho its work 

to-day includes Mexico, a portion of Canada, the 

Negro population of the South and the foreign popu- 
lations of the Eastern States, its chief work is now, 

as at the beginning, the evangelization of the West. 

The one all-constraining motive which has dominated 

the Society's activities is an honest conviction that 
the Baptists are under solemn obligation to obey the 
Divine Commission, and to preach the Gospel as they 

understand it, to all that part of the world embraced 

within the limits of their operations. The Baptists 
make no apologies for being Baptists, and would be 
untrue to themselves and their history if they did not 
fearlessly proclaim the whole truth of the Scriptures 
as they see it. So long, therefore, as Baptists con- 
tinue to hold to any essential doctrines which sepa- 
rate them from other bodies of Christians, they can- 
not, without self-stultification, cease to prosecute 
missionary work along denominational lines. It is 
mpossible, therefore, for Baptists to entertain at all 
the question either of abandoning missionary work 
or of adopting the scheme of uniting in the employ- 
ment of one general superintendent of missions for a 
State who shall look after Baptist interests along 
with those of Congregationalists, Methodists, Pres- 
byterians and others; such a scheme at the present 
time is wholly visionary. 

“The general policy pursued by the Society has been 


to plant its missionaries in ‘‘ strategic” points; that 
is, at places where there either was already, or seemed 
likeiy to be, a large concentration of people. Ac- 
cordingly it has fostered missions in Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, Omaha, Denver, San Francisco, 
Portland and other great centers. Owing to the lim- 
ited means at its control the Society has been en- 
tirely unable to do more than occupy the chief po- 
sitions. It is still pursuing this policy in Oklahoma, 
Arizona, New Mexico and other portions of the West. 
The question of ‘‘overchurching,”’ is not likely to 
arise with regard to any of these larger places, where 
the principal work of the Baptists has been per- 
formed. 

One cardinal principle insisted upon by the Society 
is, the establishment or fostering of Baptist churches 
where they are likely to become self-supporting at an 
early period. Where mistakes have been made and 
hopes of self-support have not been realized after a 
fair trial, the Society has not hesitated, simply as a 
matter of ecclesiastical prudence and economy, to 
abandon the attempt. In estimating the probabilities 
of self-support for a Baptist church the Society al- 
ways takes into consideration the presence, activity 
and prospects of other churches. Other things being 
equal, the Society would in every case plant a mis- 
sion in a community not supplied with religious priv- 
ileges of any kind rather than in a community already 
supplied with other evangelical churches. While the 
Society welcomes always into the fellowship of its 
missionary churches those who accept Baptist doc- 
trines and polity, it is not in any proper sense a pros- 
elyting force. It claims, and concedes to all others, 
religious liberty, and respects the right of private 
judgment when exercised by a Congregationalist 
quite as fully as when exercised by a Baptist. 

A practical difficulty in the carrying out of this 
general policy grows out of the fact that as the West 
is being settled chiefly by immigration from the older 
States where Baptists abound, there are found in al- 
most every community in the West little groups of 
Baptists who, in seeking new homes, have carried 
their old notions of religion. I donot think it an ex- 
aggeration to say that there are to-day thousands of 
places where these sporadic germs of Baptist churches 
exist; sometimes there is only one individual or one 
family, sometimes half a dozen, sometimes one hun- 
dred. Prompted by a spirit of independency charac- 
teristic of Baptists, these people come together of 
their own accord, organize a church, and appeal to 
the Home Mission Society for aid. Manifestly, the 
Society cannot be expected by anybody to say to 
these earnest souls: ‘‘ No; don’t organize a Baptist 
church. If there is any other church near by, asso- 
ciate yourselves with the Presbyterians, or Congrega- 
tionalists, or Methodists; they are all Christians. 
The work is one, there is no essential difference; 
don’t overchurch your village; give up your Baptist 
notions.”’ 

This would savor of suicide, and the Society is not 
ready to commit hara-kiri. What the Society does, 
and this is as far as it can be asked to go, is to con- 
sider carefully the religious situation of the commu- 
nity, as presented to it, and if there seems to bea rea- 
sonable expectation that there would be built upa 
self-supporting Baptist church to lend its aid, and if 
not to withhold it. 

In conclusion let me give my own personal opinion, 
that we are possibly in danger of overestimating the 
evils of denominational rivalry. That there are evils 
incident to it isadmitted; but I submit that a gener- 
ous rivalry born of religious convictions is greatly to 
be preferred to religious indifference, apathy, or dead 
formalism. Better the denominational rivalries of 
Colorado than the religious uniformity of Spain or 
Mexico. 


New York City. 


Reform of the Currency. 


PERILS OF THE PRESENT SYSTEM. 


OUTLINES OF NEW LEGISLATION. 





ARTICLES BY 
Tue Hon. JAMES H. ECKELS, Comptroller of the Currency, 


Tue Hon. CHARLES N. FOWLER, Member of House Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 





Our Currency As It Is. 


BY THE HON. JAMES H. ECKELS, 
COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY. 


ONE of the country’s most successful business men, 
in an interview recently given to the press, declares, 
as the result of careful observation in the moneyed 
centers of Europe, that the foreign investor yet lacks 
confidence in the financial soundness of the United 
States and will continue to 'o so until a substantial 
measure of currency reform legislation finds its place 
upon the statute-books. The statement ought to be 
carefully considered by every thoughtful citizen at a 
time when it is evident that many strong forces are 
uniting to prevent action of any kind on the currency 
question at the ensuing session of Congress. Those 
who count themselves practical in politics deem it 
unwise to force the issue in the face of coming Con- 
gressional elections, while not a few business men of 
repute and standing content themselves with the an- 
nouncement that it is just as well toleave well enough 
alone. The former gather aid and comfort from some 
who, through many years, have enjoyed the reputa- 
tion of statesmen, while the latter are supported by 
many among their fellows, who, while admitting the 
necessity of immediate and positive action, are yet 
too timid to assertthemselves. Between these forces 
of protest, indifference and timidity, the cause of cur- 
rency reform, which made up in its entirety the Presi- 
dential campaign of 1896, is in grave danger of being 
possibly dislodged from the ground of vantage which 
it occupied in November last. If such should be the 
outcome, the burden of responsibility resting upon 
those who are clothed with the power to act would 
be so great as to make it impossible for them again to 
command the support of that great body of electors 
who view the expressed opinion of the nation at the 
polls as something more than a matter of form to be 
treated after its pronouncement as wholly wanting in 
binding force. 

The arguments advanced for non-action do not 
reach to the merit of the question, nor take into ac- 
count the whole situation. There is no guaranty that 
the measure of prosperity now pointed at by those in 
the business world as an argument against another 
agitation in Congress, will continue any great length 
of time, nor is there warrant for the assertion that an 
added burden of taxation has furnished a complete 
remedy for the financial ills from which the country 
has so long suffered. The difficulty does not now 
rest nor has it ever rested in any want of governmen- 
tal revenue; and the cure will not be found in taking 
from the iegitimate channels of trade and commerce 
an amount of money not needed for legitimate dis- 
bursements and locking it up in subtreasuries. In 
the end the very surplus, which so many now contend 
for, will be found to constitute simply an added source 
of financial aggravation. Any view of the currency 
situation in this country which fails to take into con- 
sideration as the largest element of importance the 
matter of credit, is so faulty as to be entirely un- 

sound. The present financial system of the United 
States, upon which is based not only the Govern- 
ment’s, business but that of every private citizen, is 
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almost wholly a credit one. It ought, threrefore, to 
be rid of everything which raises the question as to 
whether or not the country will at all times and under 
all circumstances be able to maintain itself under its 
operations. If it cannot all business undertakings 
are jeopardized; for under the existing order of 
things the Government, through its treasury opera- 
tions, measures their outcome. The monetary policy 
pursued since the War has been entirely in the line of 
creating a currency resting for its value upon the 
faith and credit of the United States. While other 
great commercial nations have been drawing away 
from a plan fraught with so much hazard and histor- 
ically demonstrated to be unwise and unsuccessful, 
the American has become so wedded to it as not only 
to put forth a governmental paper credit currency but 
a metal one as wel]. The only real money of which 


~ we can boast is the goid coin in circulation, which 


can sustain itself everywhere without attaching to it 
either the legal-tender quality or giving to it a ficti- 
tious value through legislative fiat. 

As the necessary result of such a system we find 
the Government,compelled, through the folly of legis- 
lation, to assume burdens which under economically 
sound methods would rest more easily, and be pro- 
ductive of more good, upon associated individuals. 
Because of its attempt to supply upon a credit basis 
all the currency which is needed to transact each 
day’s business for 70,000,000 of people, its officers find 
themselves continually embarrassed to keep the more 
than one thousand millions of greenbacks, Sherman 
notes, silver dollars and National bank issues free 
from the taint of discredit and distrust. In failing 
to heed the danger resting in so vast an increase of 
governmental credit currency, the lawmaker has 
made the Treasury of the United States, instead of the 
banks, the source of supply of gold, both for domestic 
and foreign use. Nothing was more noticeable for a 
period of years after the resumption of specie pay- 
ment in 1879 than the fact of the banks willingly ta- 
king upon themselves, asthey had prior to 1862, the 
task of furnishing gold for every commercial use. 
The amount withdrawn from the Treasury was com- 
paratively insignificant until that point was reached 
when credit silver dollars, or their representatives, 
and repeated reissues of legal tenders invited atten- 
tion to the probability’ of the Government’s break- 
down at no distant day in its ability to keep of equal 
interchangeable value all the forms of credit issues 
which it had put forth. It was a combination of the 
evils flowing from the provision for the compulsory 
reissue of greenbacks in the Act of 1878, the Bland- 
Allison Act of the same year, and the Sherman Silver 
Bullion Purchasing Act of 1890, which drove the 
banks from longer rendering that aid which thereto- 
fore they had willingly given to the Treasury. If 
Congress, assisted by Executive sanction, insisted on 
measures that carried within themselves ultimate loss, 
it was not within the demands of patriotism, busi- 
ness judgment, or common sense that the banks 
should longer follow a course, which by force of new 
conditions could not but end in sacrificing those in- 
terests of depositors and shareholders which every 
banker felt called upon to protect. 

The weaknesses of the system as they were mani- 
fest in 1893, with the single exception of the repeal 
of the silver bullion purchasing clause of the Sherman 
Act, still continue as a menace to the future; and the 
argument that by the bare outcome of an election, 
without any change made in our monetary laws, the 
country can rest in complete security, and business 
enterprise be carried on without fear of recurring 
panic, is worthless, and ought not for a moment to be 
considered by any well-informed business man or 
properly equipped legislator. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is yet without ade- 
quate power to meet the responsibility placed upon 
him of maintaining at a parity the Governmental gold 
and silver coins of such varying commercial value. 
He must needs keep a gold reserve sufficient for cur- 
rent redemption of demand obligations outstanding 
in face of difficulties which only proper legislative 
action can remove. No power is vested in him to 
issue necessary instruments of credit when revenue 
is inadequate to pay expenses incident to the conduct 
of the Government’s business, or meet disbursements 
by reason of Congressional appropriation. In all 
these respects his hands are so completely tied that it 
s only through fortuitous circumstances that un- 
speakable disgrace to the nation has been averted. 
The things from which our financial system suffer are 
all embedded in law, while the measures of relief 
which are invoked as occasion arises are without the 
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pale of it. The Government in each crisis must now 
sappeal to private individuals to save it from disaster. 
Instead of being ina position of command it finds 
itself not infrequently a suppliant mendicant begging 
for alms. This condition ought not longer to con- 
tinue, If this is to be indefinitely kept up by the 
Government representatives of money as a necessary 
part of the system, the Secretary of the Treasury must 
be so equipped as to be able at every stage amply to 
protect the Treasury’s financial solvency, and make 
certain the redemption upon which their ability to 
circulate depends. It does not inspire confidence by 
merely making the declaration that the Government's 
policy is to do so, when it is known that there is no 
statutory provision which enables the officer charged 
with the duty in this regard to meet his obligation. 
On the other hand, it rather breeds distrust; for no 
one can believe in the continued uprightness of a 
people who content themselves with mere declamatory 
declarations and refuse to place their country’s credit 
upon a better foundation than the policy, adopted 
from choice only, by a President or Secretary of the 
Treasury appointed by him. 

The Government now presents the rather pitiable 
spectacle of a boasted great nation resting its integ- 
rity upon the mere chance of having a man of sound 
principle and strong sense of right in the Executive 
chair. If by the accidency of an election a man of 
unsound monetary views or of weak will should be 
placed in office, the whole financial fabric would go 
to pieces and the country find itself without credit at 
home or standing abroad. Itscurrency system would 
quickly break down, for underneath it would be 
nothing to bear it up, saving empty protestations of 
Governmental policy, unaccompanied by any means 
of making that policy of effect. It is substituting in 
the most vital part of the whole Government the 
rules of chance that obtain in gambling for those 
which enter into the conduct of every conservatively 
and safely arranged business undertaking. It is, con- 
strued in the most favorable light, a risky experiment 
for the Government to strain its credit by issuing to 
limited and well-defined amounts paper currency and 
overvalued silver coins, giving them every conceiva- 
ble safeguard; but the situation becomes both danger- 
ous and scandalous when increased to a number that 
makes their redemption a matter of serious doubt, 
coupled with a denial of the agency necessary to re- 
move that doubt. The weakness of the system which 
finds lodgment in the difficulties of the Treasury 
must first be done away with in order that the coun- 
try’s credit may be rehabilitated and the business man 
freed from the loss which, in its last analysis, falls 
upon him. The vast volume of this credit currency, 
paper and metallic, ought to be as speedily curtailed 
as is possible, consistent always with the need of 
causing a minimum of disturbance in the business 
world. Whatever of the country’s currency, then, 
remains outstanding must be so protected as not 
only to be as good as gold, but interchangeable with 
gold at any time and in any quantity. The powers 
of the Secretary of the Treasury should be so enlarged 
as to enable him promptly to re-enforce his reserve at 
any evidence ot approaching danger and not be com- 
pelled to wait until the whole country has been thrown 
into a state of panic through fear of his inability to 
withstand a threatened run upon it. It should re- 
quire neither argument nor urging to demonstate to 
the lawmakers that a stock of gold held to be large 
enough safely to make the current redemption of 
$346,000,000 of demand obligations, unaffected by 
any adverse conditions, is far too small to meet obli- 
gations which have been trebled. Notwithstanding 
such fact, however, the law gives no aid upon the 
one hand, despite the increase of burden upon the 
other. 

If the system as it now stands in general is to be 
perpetuated, it can only be made comparatively safe 
atthe best. Itis impossible that it can retain its promi- 
nent features and be wholly so. Its whole foundation is 
fundamentally “wrong, and, being so, situations are 
likely at any time to arise that will prove disastrous to it. 
The silver dollars which enter so largely into it, are to- 
day of value to the extent of one hundred cents only, 
because the Government has succeeded in bolster 
ing them up with gold ones. The legal-tender quality, 
too, has been invoked in their behalf to gain a use for 
them that otherwise would be wanting. In reaching 
a true solution of the whole matter the law must rec- 
ognize them in distinct terms to be a redeemable dol- 
lar and provide for their care and value. The differ- 
ence between the silver dollar and the paper one is in 
degree only and not in principle. Both are dependent 
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upon convertibility into gold upon demand for the 
value which they purport to carry, and the recognition 
of any other policy in dealing with them sets at naught 
the practical keeping of the dollars in circulation at 
a parity. There is no rule in conscience or morals 
by which the giving to the silver dollar full legal-ten- 
der qualities can be justified, if it is not of as much 
value to the holder of it, either in itself or in the surety 
of its redemption as the gold dollar. [f it isnot to be 
placed in sucha position in fact, the legal-tender qual- 
ity should apply to it to a degree only and not to the 
unlimited extent nowgiven. The fiat of law, making 
the greenback and Treasury notes, is obviated through 
redemption provided for them, and upon the same 
principle it must be so provided in the case of silver 
coins, which are confessedly far short of the value 
which is marked upon their face. 

There are other patent defects in the system which 
deserve attention and demand legislative action. The 
Subtreasury, originating in the strife,for political 
power and never justified as a sound measure of 
finance, some day must be eliminated. The financial 
operations of the Government, in its receipts and 
disbursements, tend at present to retard rather than 
aid the every-day business of the country. Whatever 
measure of benefit comes through them is because of 
the establishing of Government depositary banks, 
which keep in use a portion of the money which 
otherwise would be withdrawn from the active chan- 
nels of trade to be locked in the vaults of the Sub- 
treasury. The tendency of the Subtreasury is to 
drain localities of that volume of exchange required 
for daily use, giving in return nocompensation what- 
soever. It adds nothing to the security of the Gov- 
ernment’s funds, nor does it reduce in any marked 
degree the expense of handling them. As it stands 
to-day it constitutes an abnormal growth upon the 
country’s fiscal system, being an attempt to have 
a Government bank without any of the functions 
properly attaching toa bank. In no sense is it pos- 
sible for it to prevent bank monopolies or give to the 
people any advantage which they otherwise would 
not enjoy. If unlike other elements in the system it 
possesses nothing of risk or danger, it at least works 
inconvenience and at times loss, without adding the 
smallest benefit. 

Thus far I have called attention only to those parts 
of our financial and monetary system which touch 
upon the conduct of the Treasury Department in its 
relation to the currency issued directly by it. The 
correcting of the defects in these are of first impor- 
tance, and must needs have remedial legislation if the 
Government is to occupy that position of financial in- 
dependence of which it is worthy. But there are 
other measures necessary of enactment and other 
evils to be corrected before the system can become so 
symmetrical as completely to meet the needs of the 
people. The national banking system has so many 
excellent qualities that it should not be disturbed, ex- 
cept as its usefulness can be made greater and its in- 
corporation into the business affairs of the country 
enlarged. The direct benefits which it has brought 
to the people throughout the years of its existence in 
a money value have been very large. It has givena 
bank-note uniform in appearance, and everywhere 
within the country of the same value. The 
national bank-note has circulated without loss to 
the holder, because the Government has not failed 
in the redemption of the lawful money issued 
by it into which it is convertible. If the Govern- 
ment’s credit, however, had been at any time 
impaired the holder of the bank-note would have 
suffered along with the holder of direct Treasury 

issues. He, therefore, is as much interested as the 
owner of other forms of the Government’s currency 
in having the evidences of debt which he possesses of 
assured value. Beyond the matter of the maintained 
value of the bank-note the National bank has been 
the great educator inimproved methods of transact- 
ing the business of banking and in the invention of 
instruments of credit which have facilitated the ex- 
change and transfer of property. By means of it 
rates of interest have been reduced and collection 
charges lessened, while the cost of exchange has 
been greatly decreased. Notwithstanding all these 
things, however, for the want of reasonable and 
proper amendment, it has failed to accomplish all 
the things which properly come within its province. 
Thetendency of the law under which it now operates 
is to restrict rather than extend its benefits. Accom- 
panying any legislation designed either to withdraw 
the currency issues of the Government orto reduce and 
limit their volume must be such amendments ‘to the 
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National Bank Act as will give the bank-note wider 
‘scope and make the bank itself a more potent factor 
inthe business of each community. If credit currency 
is issued it should be issued through the banks 
instead @f directly by the Government, and granted 
tthe right to issue such currency they should be held 
responsible for its redemption ingold. The banks of 
the country and notthe Treasury Department should 
‘supply the gold necessary to transact the business of 
the country; but they-cannot do so and they will not 
do so, if the Government insists on competing with 
them in their note-issuing function without taking 
the same means of fortifying itself in times of distress 
followed by every well-managed banking institution. 
The Government assumes to itself the right and 
power to control the banks created under national 
law. For many years it has been clearly apparent 
that amendments ought to be grafted on to the act 
changing both the requirements relating to the 
amount of capital stock required in certain localities 
and the method of issuing bank-notes from a bond 
deposited security to an issue made against quick 
commercial assets; but Congress has failed to take 
positive action, and the law in these regards remains 
as when first placed on the statute-book. It can 
justly be urged that as long as the Government takes 
to itself the power of direction in the premises, its 
agents, whether legislative or executive, should be 
quick to aidin all that which promised improvement, 
and in failing to do so it works an injustice to banks 
and bankers, When public opinion is thoroughly 
and intelligently fofmed the United States will be rid 
of that sentiment which directs itself against the 
country’s banking institutions; and legislators, instead 
of hampering them, will readily support every meas- 
ure which a careful analysis shows cannot but result 
in benefit to the people. 

There is no room for either passion or prejudice in 
dealing with any of these questions. They are all 
problems of political economy, and their solution 
must be found in the principles of that science. If 
they are solved in the interests of political party ad- 
vantage or temporary expedience, the citizen must 
suffer in his purse and reputation for his coun- 
try’s folly. The statesman will not be afraid to 
discuss the question on the brvad grounds of 
purpose to do the right thing in the right way. 
The practical politics which will appeal to him 
will be the kind which knows nothing but a de- 
sire to benéfit his fellows and give to them laws 
which can stand the test of trials no matter how 
severe. Only the coward and the charlatan will hesi- 
tate to make the struggle, and make it upon lines 
which if once successful will insure the lasting benefits 
of a financial system to the United States, for which 
none need apologize and of which none need be 
afraid. 

A great opportunity is afforded for a display of that 
real statesmanship in the Congress which is about to 
convene at the Capital, which has the courage of con- 
viction strong enough to accomplish great things. 
An equal opportunity is given to the trimmer and 
demagog to baffle the right and nullify a nation’s re- 
corded decision. The American people will wonder, 


if the latter class shall direct the course of things’ 


throughout the session, whether the decision of 1896, 
after all, was such ‘‘a famous victory.’’ If 1900 shall 
find the country yet in the toils of financial laws so 
incomplete, and monetary policies so indefinite, they 
will be certain that it was not. 


WasuincTon, D. C. 


Our Currency as It Should Be. 
BY THE HON. CHARLES N. FOWLER, M.C. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the fact that the wave of pros- 
perity now moving over this country may possibly 
elect a good majority in the next House of Represent- 
atives and even possess strength enough to carry 
Mr. McKinley safely through another Presidential 
campaign, it is certain that at no distant day a Presi- 
dent will be elecued and a House of Representatives 
seated on account of their right views upon the finan- 
cial and currency question as a distinct proposition. 
Indeed, there is to-day, when the situation is closely 
analyzed, no question that is commanding so much 
serious thought on the part of our best political and 
economic thinkers as this. American progress and 


party enthusiasm may poise themselves for four years 
upon improved conditions; but a nation of readers 
and seekers after better things will soon follow in the 
wake of these leaders of thought and the whole coun- 
try from the metropolitan hall accommodating its ten 
thousand listeners to the little schoolhouse in the 
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forest or on the plain, from the great financier who 
trades on the balances between nations to the smith at 
his forge and the farmer sitting quietly at his hearth, 
will be all ablaze with the financial and currency 
question, It is fortunate indeed that the determina- 
tion of it shall come after due deliberation rather than 
upona half knowledge of the subject. 

So many-sided is the theme, so general much that 
is said and written with regard to it, that I shall 
attempt to attract the attention to those particular 
propositions which I regard as fundamental, and the 
right understanding of which is essential to a com- 
prehensive grasp of the situation, the evils from which 
we are suffering and the sure and only remedies for 
them. 

Let us inquire then, first, what these evils are; sec- 
ond, what the remedies. 

First. What are the evils of our present system? 

(a.) Our measure of value is not fixed and absolute 
but equivocal, the President of the United States for 
the time being having the power to make it at willa 
gold or silver redemption, a one hundred or a forty 
cent dollar. So long as this possibility continues 
fear and c »nsternation will seize the people whenever 
the occasion for a change in administration arises, and 
the political combinations happen to be such as to 
justify the hopes of the silver adherents. 

(6.) The law requires that our reserve fund shall be 
kept at $100,090,000. To-day we have about $150,- 
000,000. When this reserve was first established it 
was intended as a protection to our $346,000,000 
greenbacks, or United States notes (nothing more 
nor less than promissory notes). To-day our green- 
backs, silver certificates, treasury notes and national 
bank-notes amount in round numbers to about one 
thousand millions. 1t does not seem as tho any one 
would try and make himself believe that the United 
States Government is not in honor bound to redeem 
every dollar of money it has put out that represents 
a mere credit. If you present a one-dollar greenback 
or United States promissory note (which is payable 
on demand), you have a right to expect its redemp- 
tion in gold coin. If you should present a two-dollar 
Treasury note, which represents one dollar’s worth of 
silver bullion at the market price, certainly the other 
dollar is as distinctly representative of the Govern- 
ment’s credit as the greenback was, and is therefore as 
much entitled to redemption in gold. So with every 
silver certificate and every szlver dollar. To the extent 
that they represent the credit of the Government they 
must be redeemed, or the holder is defrauded: From 
this it follows that our required reserve is all out of 
proportion to those obligations of the Government 
which may be presented at any moment and redemp- 
tion justly required. 

If our demand obligations are to continue at one 
thousand millions, our reserve should be placed at 
$300,000,000. But even if it should be placed at this 
enormous sum our unit of value should not be left in 
doubt for a day; yet our obligatiors are redeemable 
zn coin, which may be construed to mean gold or sil- 
ver, according to the caprice of the Administration, 
altho, morally speaking, there can be no possible 
doubt as to what has been intended, understood and 
carried out since the resumption of specie payments 
in 1879. Our unit of value should be defined and 
limited to 23 22-100 grains of fine gold. 

Let us assume that all this were done, that our re- 
serve was fixed at $300,000,000, and that our unit 
was confined to gold coin of a certain weight and 
fineness; what would be our difficulty? Just this, and 
a most serious one, too. As the demand obligations 
of the Government do not bear interest, the Treasury 
must meet them with a never-ceasing stream of gold, 
having no power to raise the rate of interest in the 
money market and make it for the advantage of the 
owners of the balances of trade to lend their funds 
here rather than ship them to some other country, 
at least until we were prepared to have the gold go, 
precisely as the Bank of England does, and as the 
great banks of New York would do if the responsibil- 
ity of maintaining the gold standard were thrown 
upon them, where it belongs. The result would be 
that the rate of call and time money would more 
nearly approximate each other much of the time, call 
money being on the average higher and time money 
lower, just as they should be. 

(c.) Our system of currency is not at all suited to 
our condition and needs. After one comes to realize 
that the only object of currency is to enable the 
people to exchange the things they have and 
don’t want for those they do not have but want, and 
that the least possible expense should be attached to 
the transaction, the problem resolves itself into an 
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adequate supply of the means of exchanging goods 
at the least possible cost to the producer. To-day 
we are cursed with a system of currency that does 
not recognize the slightest difference between mid- 
summer when little money is wanted and the fall 
months when our vast crops are to be moved. There 
is no doubt that there are months in the year when 
thirty or forty per cent. more money is needed than 
others; but the amount remains the same every day 
in the year, and may remain the same for the next ten 
years if no changes are effected inthe system. This 
is proof sufficient that there is something radically 
wrong in our present monetary arrangements. 

(d@.) Another weakness in the present situation is 
that altho every one knows that banking is so con- 
ducted that no institution can meet all its obligations 
if called upon to do so at once, and that in every in- 
stance great loss must necessarily follow immediate 
liquidation, nothing has yet been done to equalize the 
burdens and losses in this branch of commerce and 
protect our banking institutions and the people doing 
business in them against the waves of fear and panic 
that sweep over the land periodically. 

Let us now recur to the consideration of the first 
or primary evil suggested, the want of a fixed stand- 
ard. In an address upon a similar subject I took 
occasion to say that that bimetallism, national or inter- 
national, which carries with it the thought that there 
can be a double standard or measure of value is a 
mere theoretical myth. It contradicts all experience 
and gives the lie to nature itself; for neither by im- 
perial edict nor legislative enactment can two com- 
modities which are steadily increasing in produc- 
tion, always varying in cost and constantly changing 
in use, be kept equal in value and at a given ratio. 

Owing to our transportation facilities and mail, 
telegraphic and telephonic communications, the en- 
tire commercial world is nearer a common center 
to-day than were the thirteen States when they 
formed the Union. The merchants of Constanti- 
nople, St. Petersburg, Berlin, London, New York, 
Chicago and San Francisco, trade with each other 
between the rising and setting of the sun. The 
margins of profit are often narrow and the objects of 
the transaction cheap to the consumer,simply because 
the measure of value is fixed and there is no specula- 
tion in the exchange. Without doubt an expanding 
and all-comprehending commerce has been the most 
potent factor in the selection of a szngle standard, 
while fitness and convenience have pointed with un- 
erring certainty to gold as the most suitable of all the 
known metals. The selection of gold as a measure of 
value by all the civilized world has been as distinctly 
the result of evolution as the adoption of the trolley 
and the steam-engine and the discarding of the horse; 
and any attempt at bimetallism, so-called, would be 
like hitching a horse to a trolley-car or a steam- 
engine, expecting that he would help pull the load. 

The United States must have the standard of the 
civilized world. Gold is that standard, and must be 
unequivocally adopted by us. Let our unit be 23.22 
grains of fine gold, our entire debt funded into gold 
bonds, and the battle of the standards will be over. 
Steadiness will be given to business, permanence to 
values, and our prosperity will wear something more 
than a hectic flush about which every one feeis so 
suspicious. 

Taking up the second difficulty with which we are 
struggling, the practically unlimited demand obliga- 
tions of the Government; for it makes no difference 
how often it pays its promissory notes, it is compelled 
by law to shove them out again only to have them 
come up at the other end of the counter. 

The principle of a Government putting out its 
debts in the form of money has been tried over and 
over again, and invariably with the same disastrous 
experience; so that to-day we are left in this respect 
in the company of Japan, Spain, Italy and Russia 
alone. The Actuary of the United States Treasury 
informs us that it has cost the Government over 
$339,000,000 to maintain our United States or prom- 
issory notes upon a gold basis since the resumption of 
specie payments, or an average of more than $21,000,- 
000 per annum. 

To escape both the extreme danger and loss en- 
countered by this policy, our demand obligations 
should be retired and canceled. How? By issuing 
$200,000,000 of Government bonds bearing two per 
cent., and using as much of the $150,000,000 of gold 
on hand as may be necessary to take up the balance 
of the greenbacks. 

But we are met by the prudent precaution that we 
must not mechanically contract the currency of the 
country. Nor would-I. For as rapidly as the 
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greenbacks were retired bank-notes should auto- 
matically take their place. 

The silver certificates and Treasury notes should 
give place to the silver dollars they represent, and 
the silver now locked up in the Treasury vaults should 
be doing the work of the one, two and five-dollar 
bills which amount to $314,477,372. It may be sug- 
gested and even urged that the one, two and three 
dollar bills are more convenient than the silver would 
be. But observation in traveling does not justify that 
conclusion, but rather the conclusion that the like or 
dislike is a mere habit. It willbe remembered that they 
have no bills to speak of in circulation on the Pacific 
Coast, and therefore they prefer silver to the ‘‘ dirty, 
disease-spreading paper.” Great Britain has no bill 
smaller than a 5-pound note, and yet suffers no such 
inconvenience as leads to any criticism or complaint, 
even, of its system. It would seem, after a careful 
study of the situation in various localities and differ- 
ent countries, that the smallest note if it were per- 
mitted to us to form an ideal measure should be five 
dollars; but we have on hand such a large quantity 
of silver that circumstances would suggest that we 
make ten dollars our lowest note denomination for 
the present, at least doing the work of the five-dol- 
lar bill with our silver. Nor should it be forgotten 
in this connection, that ifthe preference were left to 
the people in the country silver would be much pre- 
fered to the smaller bills. 

These two steps taken, our greenbacks will dis- 
appear, the Government will have ceased to conduct 
a general warehouse business, and the trade and 
commerce of the country will be carried on by the 
people, and the banks of the country will be com- 
pelled to carry the national debt at the unprecedent- 
ed rate of two per cent., and in addition to maintain 
the notes issued by them upon the gold basis under 
regulations fixed by the National Government, whose 
care it should be to give us a sound and uniform cur- 
rency wherever our flag floats. 

But it may be urged that our banks cannot main- 
tain gold payments as well as the Government, in- 
deed that the banks could not do so at all. Cannot 
our banks do-anything that the banks of Canada and 
Scotland can do? Again, the Government should 
ultimately redeem any- notes the banks fail to re- 
deem, and to protect itself against this undertaking 
it should require the banks to pay a tax upon circu- 
lation into the Treasury for that purpose, and the 
Government should also have a first lien upon all the 
assets of the banks to protect itself against loss in 
case of bank failures. Can any one say that a sys- 
tem of notes primarily redeemed by the banks in gold 
coin, and in case of failure by the Government itself, 
would be any less safe than notes primarily redeemable 
by the Government? Will not every one say that the 
position of the Government is incomparably strength- 
ened by the fact that all the assets of the banks, now 
amounting to more than seven dz/lions of dollars, are 
interposed between the redemption of the currency 
of the country and itself? 

Again, we are confronted with the cowardly sugges- 
tion that we must not, for political or some other rea- 
son, convert our non-interest-bearing debt into one 
bearing interest, thereby incurring an additional bur- 
den. But, asa matter of fact, if the debt were funded 
into a two per cent. bond, which was made for the 
time being a basis for circulation, the actual annual 
saving to the people in interest alone would be more 
than fifteen millions of dollars; so that instead of the 
scheme adding to our debt it would result in a saving 
of nearly fifty per cent. in our present interest charge. 

A properly adjusted banking system would always 
provide a sufficient quantity of money in all parts of 
the country at a reasonable rate of interest, so that 
the producers of wealth and not the speculators in 
other men’s toil would be able at a nominal cost to 
carry their wares until their own judgment dictated 
their disposal and not hard necessity growing out of 
grinding and ruinous rates of interest. 

The people, however, must learn one important les- 
son, that this very money with which they desire to 
carry the products of their toil is a mere tool with 
which to do their business, and therefore, every bur- 
den they throw upon it they themselves must bear. 
Banking under national supervision should be made 
as free as possible and be absolutely safe. Competi- 
tion will bring every facility and advantage of free 
banking to the door of every industrious and trust- 
worthy citizen and increase the possibilities:of his ac- 
cumulating something every year more than any 
other one thing outside his own honesty and dili- 
gence. 
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Finally, banking, in this country in particular, but 
also throughout the world, has not kept pace with 
other departments of commefce in ore of its most 
significant and important bearings upon all interested 
and involved, to wit, the distribution of risks, as ex- 
emplified in life and fire insurance, the guaranty of 
titles and all similar undertakings. 

The Actuary of the Treasury Department prepared 
for me a tabulated statement, covering the history of 
the National banks, from 1862 to 1895, which showed 
that had the banks contributed a tax of one-twelfth 
of one per cent. per annum upon their deposits, or 
only 2% in thirty-two years, every depositor of 
the National banks that have failed would have been 
paid in full. Nor need it be doubted that had the 
insurance existed the panics and runs would not have 
occurred and one-half the failures would not have 
happened. The robbing and looting of a bank would 
necessarily bring it to grief and ruin; but if it were 
known that there was in the United States Treasury a 
sufficient insurance fund to protect all depositors in our 
National banks, every reason for withdrawing money, 
unless needed, would be eliminated. Nor would the 
people alone profit by so salutary a safeguard; for 
the banker, by paying his insurance, can purchase 
sound sleep and absolutely escape that intense anxi- 
ety that has shortened the life of manyan honest 
and able banker. 

Is it not clear, then, that if the notes which are 
issued by the banks are redeemed by them over their 
own counters in gold coin or upon their failure by 
the Government, and that if a sufficient fund is cre- 
ated to insure deposits, panics will cease and only 
those banks will fail that have been mismanaged or 
robbed? Is it not true that a world of anxiety 
and almost endless misery would be eliminated if it 
were known that no one could lose his deposit ina 
National bank ? 

In conclusion let me restate what seem to me at 
least to be the four fundamental propositions about 
which all other considerations cluster. 

First. We must have an unequivocal measure of 
value and that must be the measure of the civilized 
world. 

Second. We must retire our demand obligations and 
thus escape a constant shock to commerce and enter- 
prise whenever our intention or ability to maintain 
our standard is brought.in question and throw the 
maintenance of our standard upon our financial insti- 
tutions if we hope to control the movement of gold. 

Third. We must establish a system of credit cur- 
rency that will at all times reflect the conditions of 
our crops and trade, and give to our toilers and pro- 
ducers all over the land equal opportunities to use 
their talents, engage their energies, and acquire a 
competency. 

Fourth. We should banish bank panics, with 
all their horrors and misfortunes, by placing this 
branch of commerce abreast of all others, which can 
only be done by compelling banks to insure their de- 
positors against loss. 

In so short a space as you have allotted me, the de- 
tails of a measure drawn for the purpose of consum- 
mating these all-important ends could not be dis- 
cussed. Hence, I have only hinted at what ought to 
be done and how it can be accomplished. Should 
the perusal of this outline happen to interest any of 
your readers, and they will write me at Washington, 
I shall be most happy to send them a booklet con- 
taining a measure drawn to secure these advan- 
tages, with a full exposition of the various sections. 
Of the bill the Bankers’ Magazine of April took oc- 
casion to say: 

‘“‘It is hardly possible that any commission that may 
be appointed, can evolve any better plan than that 
which has been elaborated by Mr. Fowler.” 

The Financier, of New York, June Ist, 1897, refer- 
ring to the four fundamental propositions above 
laid down, used these words: 

‘* All these purposes would be accomplished by the 
adoption of Mr. Fowler’s bill, as he has demonstrated 
by acourse of reasoning and a wealth of illustration 


that must command universal assent.” 
Exizasetn, N. J. 





THE Nippon gives the numbers of students in 
some of the most noted frivate schools of Tokio. It 
may be possible to arrive at an idea of the principal 
aims of the rising generation from a study of the figures 
given. In the Semmon Gakko (Count Okuma’s school, 
where politics, law, economics and pure literature are 
taught) there are 937 students; in the Meiji Law School, 
932; Tokio Law School, 1,200; Nippon Law School, 854; 
Franco-Japanese Law School, 525; Saisei Medical 


School, 700; Tokio Commercial School, 288; Artisans’ 
School, 937; Senshin Gakko (Baron Tajiri’s—vice-Min- 
ister of Finance—School, where Economics alone is 
taught), 250. 
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The Earlier New York. 


BY JOHN STEPHENSON. 

Lonpov, the largest city in the world, was founded 
about eighteen hundred and fifty yearsago. Ancient 
Londinium was familiar to some of the Roman Casars. 
The site of Greater New York, soon to rank as the 
second city of the world, was a wilderness inhabited 
by savages less than three hundred years ago. The 
first houses built by white men on the site of Greater 
New York were erected by Captain Adriaen Block 
and his companions, in 1613. Captain Block was one 
of the early traders to Manhattan Island. In Novem- 
ber, 1613, while anchored off Battery point, his ship 
took fire and was burned to the water’s edge. With 
an energy characteristic of the inhabitants of the 
future great city, he built a few huts for the accommo- 
dation of his men about 39 Broadway, and bravely set 
to work to construct another vessel upon the burned 
hulk. He succeeded in rebuilding upon the remains 
of the lost ‘‘ Tiger,” a stanch little ship of sixteen 
tons burden, which he named the ‘‘Onrust,” or 
‘Restless’; with it he navigated the East River, 
braved the terrors of ‘‘ Hell-Gate,’’ and explored the 
Sound as far asthe island which still bears his name. 

The early traders led a wandering and unsettled 
life, and it was not till the arrival of the good ship 
‘* New Netherlands,’’ in 1624, that permanent coloni- 
zation was begun in New York and Albany. May 
26th, 1626, is an important date in the history of our 
metropolis, It commemorates the beginning of the 
political history of our city and also the largest real- 
estate transfer ever made on the island. Governor 
Minuit’s purchase of 22,000 acres for about one-tenth 
of a cent, or value thereof per acre, was a decided 
bargain when we recall that in September, 1895, just 
269 years later, the Clearing-House Association sold 
a lot of the same ground on the northwest corner of 
Pine and Nassau Streets, where the Western National 
Bank stands, for more than $244 a square foot. There 
was a building on the lot when sold, but as it was 
pulled down to make place for the new structure, we 
may consider its value as insignificant. 

The early settlers on Manhattan do not seem to 
have appreciated the log houses of later days. Of 
thirty buildings on the island in 1626 twenty-nine 
were bark cabins, built in imitation of the wigwams 
of the savages. The forerunner of the miles of mag- 
nificent stone buildings which now greet the eye 
was the warehouse of the West India Company. It 
was a very creditable stone building, with the crow- 
step gables, dear to the heart of the Dutchman, and 
thatched with reeds. The best specimen of this style 
of architecture is the cottage of Washington Irving at 
Sunnyside. In 1641 New York hada population of 
two hundred and fifty people and was considered ‘‘a 
clever little town, which went on increasing day by 
day.” Inthe course of a few years a sawmill was 
built on a stream which emptied into the East River, 
opposite Blackwell’s Island, and the settlers were sup- 
plied with lumber to construct more commodious 
dwellings. About 1660 a brickyard was built on the 

‘*Flats,’’ north of the City Hall, and the ‘platted 
chimneys’’ became a thing of the past. Like all pio- 
neers the early New Yorkers had many hardships to 
undergo, the greatest, perhaps, due to the asinine 
qualities of Governor Kieft who, with a savagery 
greater than that of the aboriginal inhabitant, kept 
them continually embroiled in Indian wars. There 
was abundance of solid comfort in the life of the col- 
onists—not all Dutch as many suppose. New York 
was cosmopolitan from the beginning. In 1643 
Director Kieft told Father Jogues that eighteen lan- 
guages were spoken in New Amsterdam. Isaac 
Allerton, whose storehouses are pointed out on the 
map of 1664, came over on the ‘‘ Mayflower.” Game 
was plentiful on Manhattan for many years after its 
settlement. The pioneers, in their letters to the 
fatherland, complained that ‘‘deerand wild turkeys 
broke into their clearings and destroyed their crops.’’ 
De Vries, the genial patroon of Staten Island, wrote 
that he shot a bronze turkey that weighed thirty 
pounds. It is recorded in the early annals that par- 
tridges and pigeons were seen in flocks that darkened 
the sky. The great marshy swamp which nearly 
crossed the island, from James Street on the east to 
Canal Street on the west, was the feeding place of 
immense flocks of gray geese and other water-fowls. 
Van der Donck, the patroon of ancient Yonkers, 
and early historian of the city, knew a man named 
Henry de Backer who killed eleven gray geese with 
one shot. Bears, wolves and panthers lurked in the 
thickets, challenging the attention of the adventurous 
hunter. The Rev. James Wooley, chaplain in the 
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fort from 1678 to 1680, gives an account of an exci- 
ting bear hunt, which they had in an orchard below 
Wall Street during his sojourn in the city. For 
many years there was a bounty paid on every wolf 
killed south of the Harlem River. Fish were abun- 
dant, great lobsters, patriarchs of their kind, five or 
six feet long, were found in the bay. Van der Donck 
informs us that ‘‘those a foot long are better for 
serving ’’; and when we conjure up the picture of an 
epicurean attacking a six-foot lobster, we are disposed 
to agree with him, Heassures us that oysters were a 
foot long, and in this he iscorroborated by the Laba- 
dist preacher who visited the city in 1679. He sagely 
remarks that ‘‘ large oysters. roasted or stewed make 
a good bite.” There is a suggestion of solidity about 
the muscle-making supper which Jasper Dankers and 
Peter Sluyter, the Labadists referred to, had at Simon 
De Hart's, on Long Island, in 1679. This is the bill 
of fare, ‘‘ Raw and roasted oysters, a roasted haunch 
of venison, a wild turkey and a goose.” 

The Dutch were the best of horticulturists; they 
soon transformed the region of the Battery into 
blooming gardens, odorous with the breath of flowers, 
and teeming with. suggestions of oolslaa. Water- 
melons and other vegetables grew luxuriantly; Pro- 
fessor Kalm, a Swedish traveler, says he saw a water- 
melon at Governor Clinton’s in 1750 which weighed 
forty-two pounds. The roads, he says, were covered 
with fallen fruit, apples, peaches and plums, and ‘all 
travelers could pick and eat.’’ For a quarter ofa 
century the cattle pasture, or ‘‘ Sheep waytie” of the 
Dutch, covered several blocks south of Wall Street. 
Broad Street then was the course ofa natural stream, 
and Exchange Place a swampy meadow. Where the 
moneyed men of the land now gather, totransact a busi- 
ness which seems fabulous, the cattle browsed, and the 
hogs contentedly rooted little more than two centuries 
ago. Theold ‘‘ Sheep waytie,’’ bounded by the pres- 
ent New, Beaver, William and Wall Streets was 

‘‘ Just where the Treasury’s marble front 
Looks over Wall Street’s mingled nations, 

Where Jews and Gentiles most are wont 
To throng for trade and last quotations.’” 

After the building of the palisade wall, in 1653, the 
greater part of the ‘‘Sheep waytie’’ was granted to 
Dominie Drissius, and later was sold in lots. In 1682 
a lot on the south side of Wall Street, twenty-three 
feet front and sixty feet deep, was sold for $30. In 
1683 a lot similarly located and of the same size was 
sold for $35. In1715 the same lot with a house on 
it was resold for $75. The cows of the municipality, 
robbed of their pasture, were placed in charge of a 
herdsman, who for a stipulated sum went around 
every morning blowing his horn and collecting the 
cattle, which he drove out of the ‘‘ Water Gate,’’ at 
Wall and Pearl Streets, and up the Valley of Maiden 
Lane, to browse on the ‘‘ Flats,’’ now City Hall Park 
and vicinity. Returning at sunset, he left each milch- 
er at her own city residence. 

In 1652, the village of New Amsterdam was incor- 
porated into a municipality. Burgomasters and 
schepens were appointed in 1653; and altho the re- 
doubtable Petrus Stuyvesant limited their powers 
Manhattan assumed a dignity which it lacked before. 
The era of public improvement and reform was in- 
augurated. War was made on the hogs, which were 
accused of rooting up the streets, undermining the 
wall of the fort, and committing depredations in the 
graveyard. The graveyard referred to was the first 
established; it was situated on the west side of 
Broadway a little north of Morris Street. Its loca- 
tion is pointed out on the old Dutch map of 1642. 
From an early period some of the domestic animals 
were allowed to run at large through the forests 
which covered the upper part of the island. Ranch 
fashion, they were annually driven into an inclosure 
forthe purpose of branding the yearlings. As late as 
1670 we read of public branders being appointed who 
were obliged to keep account of ‘‘the horses and cat- 
tle branded by them, with the color, marks and name 
of the owner.’’ It is recorded that at a much later 
date, the woods were full of animals almost as wild as 
when in their native condition. An Irishman, wri- 
ting from New York to his minister in Tyrone in 
1737, mentions as one of the attractions of America, 
that ‘‘the cays, stirks and horses are wild in the 
wolderness, and are your ain when ye can grip 
them.’’ In 1704 the city fathers made it lawful to 
kill swine found ‘‘running at large, south of the 
fresh-water.” The fresh-water was the stream which 
ran east from the Collect, crossing Park Row about 
Roosevelt Street; it is also called ‘‘Old Wreck 
Brook ’’ and the ‘‘ Ould Kill.”’ 

It 1656 the city was surveyed and seventeen streets 


block and asphalt pavement. 
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laid out. A census was taken which showed 120 
houses and 1,000 inhabitants, including slaves. 
There was not a paved street in New Amsterdam 
when she received her first charter. In 1658 Stone 
Street was dignified with a cobblestone pavement, 
with a gutter in the center; this was the first street 
paved; now there are hundreds of miles of Belgian 
There were no ‘‘ white 
angels’’ to clean the streets in those early days. In 
July, 1691, the city fathers issued an edict, ordering 
‘all poisonous and stinking weeds within the city, 
before every one’s door, to be forthwith pulled under 
a penalty of three shillings.’’ In 1695 Mr. Vander- 
speigle was appointed to supervise the cleaning of the 
streets at a salary of thirty poundsayear. In 1701 
the town crier was ordered to go through the city on 
Friday of each week and notify the inhabitants to 
sweep the dirt in the streets before their doors into 
heaps, so that the cartman could carry it away on 
Saturday. To recompense the cartman each house- 
owner was obliged to pay threepence per load, if 
loaded by the inhabitant, or sixpence per load if the 
cartman loaded it. The city was not particularly 
wealthy as regards its treasury. In 1657 Hendrick 
Hendrickse, the town drummer, applied for his 
salary, amounting to $16, and was told that he 
must wait as the ‘‘chest” was empty. 

About 1700a temporary order was given to light 
the city in the dark of the moon by hanging a lantern 
out of the window of every seventh house; but it was 
not till 1762 that an act of Assembly was passed giv- 
ing the Corporation authority to provide means for 
lighting. In that year the first poles and lamps were 
purchased, and the city continued to be lit by oil 
until the contract was made with the Gas Light Com- 
pany in 1823. The representative police of the early 
days were the noisy old ‘‘ Kloppermannens,’’ who 
went about every hour of the night ringing their bell 
or rattling their klopper, informing the awakened cit- 
izen that the weather was clear or otherwise. The 
first ferry-boats were unwieldy barges; it took an 
hour to cross to Brooklyn. Later the horse-boat 
took their place. The first steam ferry-boat in the 
world crossed from New York to Hoboken in 1811. 
Slaves were sold by auction in the market at the foot 
of Wall Street, East River, to the highest bidder, just 
as lawfully as were the cattle in the fair established 
by Petrus Stuyvesant, on Broadway below Trinity 
Church. Franklin, while in New York during thé 
Colonial period, spent part of his time wooing elec- 
tricity with kite and key; now tt is lighting us, carry- 
ing our messages, propelling our cars, and adding to 
the general comfort of the more than three million 
inhabitants of Greater New York. 


New York City. 


The Lesson of the Municipal Election. 
BY LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON, 


I wrITE while the canvass is in mid-career and the 
issue of the election uncertain. 
goes, the lesson is the same. 

For these many years, with infrequent interrup- 
tions, due to exceptional influences, a corrupt oligar- 
chy has held for its own advantage, and to the im- 
measurable detriment of the public, the government 
of the old city and county of New York; has held it 
against the will of the majority of the citizens; and 
when the power has been wrested from it by a violent 
effort, has recovered it in spite of the will of the ma- 
jority. As I write, the millions of citizens of the 
vast metropolis of Greater New York are uneasy with 
well-grounded fears lest this same oligarchy, still 
against the will of the majority, shall intrench itself 
in power over this expanded jurisdiction in such wise 
as to defy anything less than a political convulsion to 
evict it. The peril is a real and formidable one, and 
honest citizens are at a loss what course to take in 
order to avert it. If Mr. Croker and his gang of 
thieves are reinstated in power, it will be by a minor- 
ity vote, perhaps one-third, perhaps one-quarter of 
the total vote of the city; and yet it will be done 
constitutionally, legally and indefeasibly; and, as I 
have said, good citizens are doubting and hesitating 
over the question what to do in order to avert this 
calamity. 

What a preposterous, and what a perilous absurdity 
is this in a democratic republic—that a small and 
well-organized oligarchy, the object of general con- 
tempt and detestation, should be able to maintain 
itself in power, year after year, in spite of the will of 
an overwhelming majority of the citizens! And yet 
this for a long time has been the chronic political 
condition of New York, and, as things now stand, is 
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likely to become, after no long time, the chronic con- 
dition of the Greater New York now constituted. 

What is the cause of this monstrous paradox? I 
will not take my limited space to refute the inadequate 
explanations that are sometimes offered—that men 
will not interest themselves in politics, that good men 
will not attend the primary meetings, that the ma- 
chinery of nomination needs reorganizing—l1 will state 
at once the real cause of this disorder, so that all will 
recognize it as soon as it is named. That being done 
it isa short and plain step to find the cure of it. 

The cause of the almost desperate condition of city 
politics is plurality election. In ordinary circum- 
stances, in great communities characterized by diver- 
sity and complexity of interests, plurality election 
means minority election; and minority election means 
minority government. Some sudden’and strong cur- 
rent of political feeling or conviction will now and 
then carry an absolute majority of the citizens to one 
side or the other; but commonly the manager of a 
good ‘‘working minority’’ in a good state of disci- 
pline has only to see to it that the opposition is 
divided into two, or better into three nearly equal 
parts, and he may discharge his mind of anxiety 
about the result. He dreads nothing so much as a 
square fight. He has no such useful friend in the 
world as the man who, under whatever pretext, will 
divide the opposition. Does anybody suppose that 
there is any very intense and unchristian animosity 
between Mr. Richard Croker and Mr. Thomas Platt ? 
In the event of the success of the Tammany ticket, 
does any one expect that the latter will be regarded 
by the winning party with an unforgiving grudge, and 
not rather with the kindly sentiment, not to say the 
solid favors, which a generous foe delights to show to 
a vanquished antagonist ? 

Honest citizens are bewildered with the perplexing 
question what to do—how to vote. The question 
with them is (the campaign newspapers on the dif- 
ferent sides make this plain) not, which of several 
candidates is likely to give the best administration, 
but which of them is in the lead. If I miscalculate 
the probability in this matter, I merely waste my 
vote, and might as well stay at home as go to the 
polls. Many, discouraged, do stay at home; others 
vote wild, and the election is lost to good govern- 
ment. 

This is the cause of our chronic disorder; and, ac- 
cording to that old maxim of the pathologists, ‘‘ the 
cause of the disease zs the disease.” The cure for it 
is obvious. It lies in majority election. 

How would it affect the state of municipal politics 
in New York if these two simple provisions were in- 
corporated in the charter of the ‘‘Greater” city? 
1. That no man shall be accounted to be elected to 
office under the charter unless he has received more 
than one-half of the votes cast. 2. That in case of 
a failure to elect, a second vote shall be taken within 
ten days, in which the voting shall be restricted to 
the two highest candidates. 

So much as this would be effected at once; the 
doubts and hesitations of honest citizens would be 
solved. The approaching ballot, if it should fail to 
elect, would be the great city’s aominating conven- 
tion, guarded by every possible security, in which 
every citizen, no matter how complete his independ- 
ence of all parties, would be heard and counted in the 
choice of candidates. He could record his protest 
there, freely and boldly, in favor of prohibition, or 
single tax, or regular party organization, or whatever 
his favorite principle or fad might be. And his vote 
would not be wasted. It would. be effective in de- 
feating the candidate and the party which should 
hope, against the general will, to triumph through a 
divided opposition. And in the second ballot, if a 
second ballot should be needed, the whole body of 
citizens would pronounce its choice between the two 
chief contending forces. Has anybody yet proposed 
a fairer way of making nominations ? 

But the effect of this principle would be seen long 
before it came tothe first ballot. There would be 
caucuses and conventions still; but the tyrannical 
power of them would be gone. They would meet 
with the solemn consciousness that their nominations 
must not only be such as to keep the party together | 
and keep it a little ahead of the other party, but must 
be such as to prove acceptable to a good half of the 
people. Even the most attached partisan would some- 
times exult. in the power of defeating a corrupt 
nomination by his own party, without turning over 
the election to the opposite party. 

This is too large a subject for a newspaper article. 
There is much to be said about it, historically and 
otherwise, for which I wish I might have a hearing 
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from good citizes. But for the present let me an- 
ticipate a single objection. 

It is sure to be objected to the restoration of ma- 
jority government by the course proposed, that it is 
hopeless to ask the citizens to turn out twice fora 
single election. It is more than we can do now to 
get them out once. 

The answer to this objection is manifold and con- 
clusive. 

1. The proposed measure adds nothing to the bur- 
den imposed upon the citizen, but rather lightens it. 
It is essential under the present system, so we are as- 
sured on all sides, that every good citizen should at- 
tend the primary meeting as well as the election. 
Under the majority system the first ballot might 
often be the final one. 

2. It will be easier to get the citizens out twice to 
some good and useful purpose, than once for a mere 
futility. Under the plurality system, the most to 
which they are ordinarily invited is to make their op- 
tion between two machines, for neither of which they 
have a particle of respect. Is it strange that they 
show no particular eagerness to accept the invitation ? 
The majority system would give the people power 
which they do not now possess, and which on any se- 
rious occasion they would not be slow to use, for 
smashing both machines at once. 

3. If there are too many elections, double the term 
of office; only when the election does come, let it be 
a real election and not a sham. 


Norwicn, Conn. 


A Bequest from Pugilism. 


BY PROF, E. H. JOHNSON, D.D. 


THE problem is how to tell something in the gen- 
eral interest without doing good to anybody in par- 
ticular. It would be easy enough in preaching; but 
one mustn't preach. Still I think it can be done. 

Little we care for pugilism any more since the man 
from Australia knocked out the man from California. 
Forty years ago patriotic Americans gloried in the big 
fists of Tom Hyer; and after a while citizens of New 
York sent John Morrissey to Congress. But with 
‘Gentleman Jim’s’’ loss of the champion’s belt the 
general public is content to forget how a lot of college 
boys telegraphed him their best wishes, and maybe 
the readers of this religious weekly are a bit ashame@ 
to recall how interested they were to hear about the 
great man’s last fight, when a brilliant ex-Senator, 
yea, former President of the United States Senate, 
was at hand to report the ‘iridescent dream,” and 
modern photography undertook to spread its details 
before all the world. Prize-fighting is dead now for 
the general public, and will perhaps stay buried a 
good while. Meantime it has left us a legacy; and 
the question is how to notify the heirs without mak- 
ing it an advertising profit of anybody in particular. 

Pugilism has left us its wonderful system of train- 
ing. How often when we read how bruisers were 
fitted to bear their terrific encounters, we wondered 
why the same training would not be good for quiet 
citizens. And soitis. The singular point is that the 
training of the pugilist was mostly in light gymnas- 
tics; that is, each act was easy, and became fati- 
guing only by keeping it up. Just think of it; merely 
tossing air-balls, punching suspended air-bags, taking 
brisk walks; or, for the non-pugilist, horseback exer- 
cise in place of boxing. Such exercises, duly pro- 
longed, throw one into a fine sweat, purging the body 
of its effete stuffs as nothing else could. Oh, that 
some expert trainer of pugilists could find it in his 
heart to do the good to his generation which he 
might by setting up an establishment for the physical 
training of quiet folks! 

He would need to be a rare mixture of acuteness, 
kind-heartedness and grim determination to put 
through such a scheme with ‘‘ non-professionals.’’ I 
dare say he would have to bea little peremptory, mil- 
itary-wise, in training his awkward squad; but after- 
ward it would not answer for him to be disagreeably 
and discouragingly contemptuous when he meets his 
clients on other terms. And this could really be 
hoped for. Why I have heard that those great 
athletes, before whom common men are but as pig- 
mies, are gentle in their ways and treat the ordinary 
run of men as daintily, in their benignant scorn, as 
gentlemen treat ladies. Yes, our ex-trainer, if he can 
be found, must go softly all his days, if he would not 
risk having his pupils. think altogether too small 
potatoes of themselves. And how quick an eye he 


will need in order to distinguish between weakness 
and malingering; for beyond doubt some who go to 
him for exercise will exercise chiefly their wits in 
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evading work. A rare fellow altogether he will re- 
quire to be, if he is going to carry himself with mod- 
est dignity, gentleness and force enough among the 
half-invalided people who will resort to him. 

He will need, too, to set up his establishment 
where there are pleasant country roads to ride and 
tramp over, where bits of scenery beguile the toilsome 
way, and sweet airs blow out of clean skies. Ah, 
where is such a place, and such a man? Dear reader, 
I have found the man and his country-seat; but who 
he is and where he is, that would be telling. Oh, my 
patron, preserver and friend, I don’t want to blazon 
your name in the advertising columns; I only want to 
put the readers of THE INDEPENDENT to finding you 
out for themselves. Yes, dear reader, if you would 
like to get yourself set up according to your measure 
and need, what is to hinder you from writing to all 
the present or retired bruisers you can hear of, and 
asking them to tell you in Heaven’s name whether 
there is not some one between the two oceans who 
used to manufacture promising wrestlers and fistic 
artists, and who now, in the largeness of his pity 
for his generation, has set his heart on teaching, as 
many of us as will learn, how to sweat ourselves into 
purity, exercise ourselves into vigor, and live whole- 
somely at home. Iam pretty sure that the present, 
and especially the retired champions, some Sullivan, 
Corbett or Fitzsimmons, would find something out 
of the common in your letters; and, if they cannot 
tell you of such an establishment and sucha man, 
they may be willing to beguile an idle hour by taking 
you in hand themselves. Then you would have to 
size up the brains of your pugilist while he sized up 
your poor brawn. Probably you would do best to 
find out the right man and the right place. It is evi- 
dent that I must not tell you. 


Crozer THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Home Missions and Debt. 


BY J. H. ECOB, D.D. 

AN article with the above heading appeared in THE 
INDEPENDENT of September. The writer was very 
careful to make no attack upon any individual society 
or State superintendent of missions. On the contra- 
ry, they were mentioned with honor, as they deserve, 
and the utmost confidence expressed in their Chris- 
tian spirit and purpose of administration. It was 
definitely stated and reiterated that we all, Boards, 
superintendents, missionaries and givers, were in the 
toils of a vicious and wasteful system, and that no real 
reform could come until the system was abolished. 
The facts given were purposely stated in general 
terms in order to avoid all personalities and prevent 
denominational irritation. The land was filled with 
the cry of Debt! debt! The writer had himself been 
engaged in the heart-rending task of cutting down 
the salaries of our brave missionaries, which were al- 
ready down to the point of actual suffering. The 
sole intention of that article, profoundly, even prayer- 
fully entertained, was to stir the hearts of the lovers 
of missions in all denominations toward a better sys- 
tem. Itis a matter of great regret that such an ef- 
fort could not be met in the spirit in which it was 
made. Several of the societies immediately pub- 
lished broadly statemeuts intended to acquit them of 
complicity in the evils of the system in question. A 
demand for facts was issued as a sort of counter- 
challenge. This was not the logical answer. The 
evils mentioned are so inherent in the system itself, 
and are so generally known and deplored, that they 
have made for themselves a common name, as quo- 
ted by one of the secretaries, ‘‘The Scandal of 
Christendom.’’ The logical answer, therefore, would 


‘have been, Let us at once and as far as possible get 


together and abate such a scandal. If all of the 
national secretaries should, one after another, rise to 
explain, without doubt each would make a most ex- 
cellent report for his own society. It would doubt- 
less appear that all the State superintendents and 
missionaries were under strictest orders ‘‘ not to en- 
croach upon the fields of other denominations,’’ etc., 
etc. All proper Christian sentiments demanded by 
the subject would be expressed. But what would be 
the logical result? Explanations would be demanded 
entailing personalities more or less bitter, and irrita- 
tion of the most aggravated sort would be instituted 
at the nerve-center of denominational sensitiveness. 
We must insist upon it that every giver to home mis- 
sions is a competent judge, and has abundant data 
always at hand, Look about you in the older States 
and see every village and hamlet crowded with 
churches, too many of them with only a name to 
live, and then consider that the same system which 
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has brought to pass those conditions is hard at work, 
day arid night, to bring about precisely the same con- 
ditions in all our newer States and Territories. This 
bit of direct and inevitable logic demands no expert 
knowledge, no manipulation of statistics, no exten- 
sive travel for ‘‘ definite statements of fact.” He who 
runs may read. With this denominational system of 
missions in force, the new States are foreordained to 
the same fate as lies upon the older States. 

But the demand is for facts. To facts, then, we 
must go. I regret that this demand has been made 
for several reasons. In the first place, the facts are 
exceedingly ungracious and troublesome things for 
everybody concerned. The least said soonest mend- 
ed. In the second place, the man who adduces ‘the 
facts is forced into the attitude of an accuser of his 
brethren and an adversary of missions, The least 
suspicion of that odium I, for one, most strenuously 
and indignantly resent. In the third place, and most 
seriously, a citation of facts is accepted, not as an 
argument against the system, but as an arraignment 
of some man or society or as something peculiar to 
that particular field. Out of sucha citation we logic- 
ally issue in personalities or sectarian recrimination. 
But the issue is forced upon us. : 

This State of Colorado, young as it is, has already 
more religious organizations per capita of the popula- 
tion than has the State of New York. According to 
the last census, the State of New York has a popu- 
Jation in round numbers of 5,997,000. It has 8,237 
relizious organizations, making one to every 730 of 
the population. Colorado, by the same authority, 
has 412,000 inhabitants and 647 religious organiza- 
tions, making one for every 630 of its people. Some- 
body, surely, has been fairly busy in planting religious 
organizations in this young State, If all the national 
secretaries and all the State superintendents should 
rise seriatim and solemnly declare, ‘‘I didn’t do it; I 
didn’t do it,’’ we could only say to them: ‘‘ Gentle- 
men, you have, of course, each told the truth, but 
you have left this remarkable fact hanging in the air. 
Our young State of Colorado is already more heavily 
overchurched than the great old State of New York.”’ 
I, for one, exonerate all of these Christian gentle- 
men. The system did it. In sovast and compli- 
cated a work there will always be enough who con- 
found denominational zeal with religious loyalty to 
vitiate the total result. Denominational piosity is a 
hard factor to cope with. No largeness and truth of 
purpose, no administrative ability is a match for it. 
Moreover, it must be remembered that our secreta- 
ries and superintendents are under very great pres- 
sure. Large sums of money are placed in their 
hands. They must give an account of their steward- 
ship annually to vast gatherings of their constituents 
who are there charged to the lips with doxologies, 
waiting only for the familiar, yet ever delicious an- 
nouncement, ‘‘a Presbyterian or Methodist or what- 
not church founded for every day in the year!’’ 
Under such circumstances human men (most of us 
belong in that category) are bound to make the best 
showing possible. 

But to return to our first fact. Colorado hasa vast 
territory, equal in extent to New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and Delaware. It is a magnificent king- 
dom. Four hundred and twelve thousand inhabit- 
ants, possibly five hundred thousand now, in such a 
territory must be very thinly distributed, especially 
when you consider that nearly one-third of the popu- 
lation is gathered in the city of Denver. On the 
plains, in the great park systems and mining districts 
of the mountains the people are so widely scattered 
that it is impossible to reach them by any system of 
churches. I dined at a ranch house a few days ago 
which was thirty miles from a store. (It was a 
remarkably good dinner all the same.) We need two 
or three itinerant missionaries for such regions. 
More than four-fifths of the entire population are dis- 
tributed along the base of the foothills east of the 
divide. Here you will find a congested condition of 
denominational work. ; 

Beginning with our beautiful Denver, the new 
Directory reports 145 churches to a population of 
about 160,o00o—one church to every 1,100 of the pop- 
ulation, This is more than double the proportionate 
number given for the city of Brooklyn. Pueblo, the 
next largest city, has a population of about twenty- 
eight, possibly thirty thousand and 37 churches. 
Colorado Springs I purposely leave out of the inquiry, 
for President Slocum and Dr. Gregg are there; the 
city is therefore predestinated tosalvation. Boulder, 
with a populaton of about six thousand, has ten 
churches, This morning's paper presents a pastor's 
census of Longmont, 
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‘‘They included in their canvass only the families 

living in the town limits; adherents to twenty-one dif- 
ferent religioussects were found, and twelve or thirteen 
denominations have effected church organizations. In 
the canvass the pastors found the total population of 
Longmont to be 2,110 persons. Over one-third of that 
number are identified either with the churches or Sun- 
day-schools.”’ 
With ‘‘twelve or thirteen church organizations’’ to 
look after eight hundred people, that certainly should 
be a model town. Greely has eight churches for a 
population of about 3,000. From statistics compiled 
for one of the associations three years ago, we learn 
that the Congregationalists and Presbyterians have 
churches side by side in eleven towns. That number 
is doubtless increased by this time. One of these 
towns, Otis, has a population of 129. Littleton at 
that time had 289 inhabitants, it is now quoted at 700, 
with four churches, the last of which, a Congrega- 
tional church, was formed under circumstances which 
cannot very well be explained. The same is com- 
monly reported of the Congregational churches at 
Trinidad and Pueblo. The Welsh Congregational 
Church, in Denver, was formed under similar circum- 
stances last spring; a quarrel and split in the mother 
church, which was but a handful, the fragment came 
to us and, in spite of arguments and entreaties even, 
was formed into a church and appears in our year- 
book. How much more of this sort of thing might 
be unearthed by investigation I, for one, surely do 
not care to know. Such knowledge edifieth not. A 
list of five little tewns in the San Luis Valley has 
been handed me with an average of one church to 
every 250 of the population. All of these churches 
are under the care of the Mission Boards. In fact, 
a large proportion of the churches of the State are 
maintained by outside aid. This list might be indefi- 
nitely extended. I have purposely cut it short and 
softened its details, because satisfied that it is not the 
logical] answer to the situation, and can only tend to- 
ward fruitless debate and misunderstanding. 

Let it be distinctly understood that this condition 
of things is not peculiar to Colorado. The same sys- 
tem is at work and producing like results all over the 
country, west and south. Thechairman of the home 
mission committee in a neighboring State writes me: 

‘* We have no other than small places, and every place 
that has more than one church, I should say, theoretic- 
ally, is overchurched. The Baptists, Methodists, Ad- 
ventists, Episcopalians and Congregationalists in S. 
would not altogether make one good-sized congrega- 
tion. The same istrue at B. There isn’t a church in 
the town (800 population) of fifty members; and yet the 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Baptists, Methodists, etc., 
are all represented. Our Congregational congregations 
average less than twenty-five and are as large as any of 
the others.” 

A similar story must come from all the fields because 
the same system is there at work, 

This citation of facts, which has been forced from 
me, is not given as an answer to any published state- 
ments, nor is it an attack upon any man or men. 1 
have felt like a man compelled to testify against him- 
self; for I have been a lifelong lover and giver and 
preacher in the cause of missions, No; we all, the 
leading Protestant denominations, ‘are involved ina 
wasteful and wicked system. To perpet uate that 
system deliberately is not only the stultification of a 
great and noble cause in which we have common in- 
terests, but is treason against the Church of our com- 
mon Lord and Savior. 


Denver, Cot. 


On Hallowed Ground. 


BY R. B, PEERY, PH.D. 





PEoPLe who are are acquainted with the history 
of Christianity in Japan in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries will remember Shimabara as the 
scene of the final overthrow of the Christians. There 
is no spot in all Japan of more peculiar interest than 
this, and none more hallowed by martyr blood. 

I have long wanted to visit this town and, taking 
advantage of a present opportunity, I came here yes- 
terday from Saga. Arriving late I was unable to see 
anything of the place until this morning. 

This is a lovely day. The clouds that deluged us 
with rain yesterday all vanished with the night, and 
the sun now shines warmin and bright in a cloudless 
sky. No more suitable day could have been found 
for a ramble over historic ground. 

My companion and I arose early and, without 
breakfast, wound our way through the long, narrow 
streets to the high ground back of the town on which 
formerly stood the famous old castle. From here a 
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magnificent scene spreads out before us. Behind us 
rise abruptly the cliffs of Mt. Onzen to a hight of 
fivethousand feet. Betore us lies the beautiful Shim- 
abara Bay, still and tranquil, dotted here and there 
by little islands which were tumbled from the huge 
mountain by an earthquake several hundred years 
ago. Below us, on the plain that slopes gently from 
the mountain down to the sea, is the town itself sur- 
rounded by fertile fields, glistening in the morning 
sun. : 

But the object of chiefest interest is the ruins of the 
old castle, here at our feet. There is nothing left of 
it now but the walls and moat. These inclose a space 
of four or five acres. The stone walls, fifty feet in 
hight, are huge and formidable. At present a thick 
mass of ivy almost conceals them from sight. The 
walls are themselves surrounded by a moat thirty feet 
deep and sixty wide. Walls and moat together ren- 
der the place almost impregnable. 

As I stand and gaze on these ruins the awful scenes 
here enacted more than two centuries ago come be- 
fore my mind with startling vividness. It was on 
this spot that the Christians of Japan in the seven- 
teenth century made their last stand—and fell. 

Driven to desperate deeds by more than twenty 
years of as cruel and heartless persecution as was 
ever visited upon disciples of Jesus in any land, they 
had at last risen in rebellion. For some time they 
were able to resist the large number of imperial troops 
sent against them; but prolonged fighting finally ex- 
hausted their resources, and very much reduced their 
numbers. Gradually they were forced to retire, giv- 
ing up stronghold after stronghold; and thousands of 
them were captured and butchered. 

At that time almost the whole population of Shima- 
bara was Christian, and the remnant of the Christian 
army fled to this place for refuge, finally retreating 
into the Shimabara castle with their wives and chil- 
dren. More than thirty thousand of themare said to 
have gathered here. One hundred thousand imperial 
troops soon laid siege to the castle; but they found 
its capture no easy matter. The Christians had thor- 
oughly fortified the place, and were able to offer a 
stubborn resistance. They repulsed the attacks of 
their enemy not only; time and again did they sally 
forth and drive back the enemy from the broad plains 
to my left with great slaughter. But they were grad- 
ually shut in on all sides, and their communications 
cut off. The siege was conducted both by land and 
by sea. The Hollanders then resident in Nagasaki 
are reported to have lent their gunboats to assist in 
the capture. After a stubborn resistance of three 
months the castle was at last carried by storm. The 
defenders fought until overpowered. Thousands of 
them poured out their life’s blood on the hills at my 
feet. The recorded descriptions of the scene when 
the castle fell are horrible. All who had not fallen 
in the fight were put to death in the most cruel ways 
conceivable. Three thousand of them were slain 
and buried together, on the large island lying in the 
bay before us, and their graves can be seen there to 
this day. Many of them were thrown from the cliffs 
into the sea. Others were buried alive. None were 
spared. 

In order to ferret out the secret believers among 
those remaining in the town an odious scheme was 
invented. Suspected persons were made to trample 
on the cross. Copper crosses were placed on the 
ground, and all who would not trample them were 
executed as members of ‘‘ the evil sect.’’ 

I have seen a touching picture illustratingthis. In 
the foreground lay a cress. By it stood a soldier with 
drawn sword. On all sides stood crowds of eager 
spectators. A young and beautiful girl was led forth 
and commanded to trample onthe cross, After gaz- 
ing at it quietly a few moments, she knelt reverently 
by its side and, folding her hands in prayer, bowed 
her head to the executioner. 

An old gray-haired man, when called upon to 
trample on the cross and renounce his faith, like Poly- 
carp, replied by bravely testifying as to all that the 
cross had done for him, and urging his executioners, 
and the assembled crowd, to accept the religion of 
which it is the symbol. 

Vivid images of all these scenes crowd upon me. as 
I gaze on this hallowed ground this bright spring 
morning. How different it seems to-day. All is 
quiet, peaceful and smiling. The old castle is gone, 
Only the great stone walls covered with ivy, and the 
broad deep moat, remain. Inside the outer castle is 
a large school building, and the little children are 
just beginning to gather there. How fitting thatthis 
place, having served so well: for war, should now 
serve peace and enlightenment, 
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The religion which Japan fondly imagined had here 
received its deathblow did not die. In this same 
neighborhood it lived in secret for more than two 
hundred years, until it could safely show itself in the 
better days of the Restoration. When the Roman 
priests returned to. Japan upon the reopening of the 
country they found whole villages that had secretly 
preserved their faith, altho, in the absence of the 
Bible it had necessarily become corrupt. 

I was much gratified to meet last evening, in this 
town so full of antichristian memories, several bright, 
earnest young Christian men, and to hear from them 
that there is now no opposition to Christianity here, 
and that the future is hopeful. 

If the blood of martyrs is the seed of the Church, 
what a Church ought to spring up on that sacred 
spot! 


SHIMABARA, JAPAN. 


Fine Arts. 


Mural Painting at the Astoria. 
MR. BLASHFIELD AND MR. SIMMONS. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 


IT is necessary only to pass the division wall between 
the Waldorf and the new Astoria to realize the advance 
in art standards of the past few years. Mr. Blashfield 
and Mr. Simmons have done great things here, altho 
last spring, when it was said that the contracts called 
for the completion of the mural paintings for these 
great wall spaces in barely six months, it was felt im- 
possible that the artists should do themselves justice. 
We were told how Baudry took four years to cover less 
surface in the Grand Opera of Paris than was intrusted 
to Messrs. Blashfield and Low in the ballroom of the 
Astoria; but time has been baffled by practiced talent 
and the work is done, and in many instances so well 
done that we feel that no extent of time limit would 
have bettered the results. 

Mr. Blashfield’s ceiling for the ballroom is superb. 
The room is architecturally most elaborate, with a 
double row of galleries each with projecting boxes in 
the bays, all heavy like the walls with stucco ornament 
and finished in old ivory. A series of elliptical spaces 
and lunets below the elaborate cornice was assigned to 
Mr. Low; they are painted on canvas, and the ellipses 
are in place at this writing. It is possible that they 
may be elevated beyond their present interest by some 
masterly last touches, and that they may be brought 
into harmony with the ceiling which certainly should 
not be asked to change its color scheme to favor them. 
The ceiling space, sixty-five by forty-four feet, is 
treated as an effect of dawn when empurpled masses of 
cloud cling to the horizon and great rosy clouds fill the 
light uppersky, with a result of great uplift and aerial 
space. Musicand the Dance arethe subjects which 
stretch across either end of the canvas where the pur- 
ple gray, broken by winging doves, begins to give place 
to lighter tints. A score or more of figures compose 
each group; inthe case of music, one might almost say 
line instead of group—a line broken into light staccato 
movement by figures in every pose of the dance. The 
central group, however, is a restful center, where Terp- 
sichore and those nearest herseem to be filling their souls 
with the music they are about to translate into rhythm of 
movement. The figures are nude or veiled with diapha- 
nous and iridescent draperies,and wraiths of light cloud 
trailing across the sky blendthe dancers, and onthe 
opposite side, the musicians, with the soft depth of 
sky. 

It is tothe second group that one turns and returns 
with deepening admiration and gratitude. Mr. Blash- 
field has conceived music as educating, elevating, 
inspiring, refining. Apollo, who stands with singers 
grouped about him, teaches no enervating Lydian 
strains. The long-ribboned scrolls carry down the 
pytamidaleffect of thecentral group; another beginning 
lower and tending upward to the harpist half lost in the 
clouds, includes the ’cellists; that to the right tending 
upward to where men blow the long tube on dim ram- 
parts of clouds, includes the violinists, whose arms out- 
stretched in concert, carry down the long lines of the 
men’s instruments. One should see those bow arms! 

And what of the whole? At the Washington Library 
we have seen the nations in all the majesty of their his- 
torical significance seated about the eye of the dome, 
and the same dignity and elevated beauty of conception 
Mr. Blashfield has brought to bear upon Music and the 
Dance. They are qualities of the man, not of the sub- 
ject. What breadth, what beauty of line, what com- 
pass and tenderness of color, what comprehension of 
the human form and of the expression of attitude this 

painter commands! 

Mr. Simmons’s work lies in the pendentives or spaces 
bounded by curves of the vaulting in the Astor Gallery. 
The room is white, and the spaces, these only color-deco- 
ration of the room, are in a beautiful series of grays. 
The general effect now without the carpets seems tog 
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cold, but a perception of the coloring grows into posi- 
tive enthusiasm upon longer study. Mr. Simmons, 
neither in his prize work for the Municipal Art Society 
nor in his work in Washington, suggested the skill of 
picturesque composition, or the airy and often playful 
grace of these decorations. Each contains a female fig- 
ure and one or more cherubs. As there are six of these 
spaces on either side of the length of the room, they 
are filled with the Seasons. Figures at the ends typify 
tennis, skating, fishing and hunting. It is invidious to 
single any for special admiration, for all are thorough 
in scholarship and workmanship. Some are humorous, 
some are monitory, but not in a prosing way. 

The dining-room is enriched by the figure composi- 
tions of Mr. C. Y. Turner, which fill various spaces so 
continuous as to forma frieze. The green serpentine 
pilasters, and the ivory enamel finish, give the key of 
color, which Mr. Turner has completed by recurring 
through those tones to the red of the brocade hangings. 
Considered as wall decorations, or masses of pleasing 
form and harmonious color, they are beyond criticism; 
altho as works of art they are not so intellectual, nor 
therefore on so high a plane as the decorations of Mr. 
Blashfield and Mr. Simmons. 


New York Ciry. 





Music. 


Mme. Sembrich; The “Banda Rossa”; 
Coming Concerts. 


BY E, IRENZUS STEVENSON. 





In 1883-’84, Mme. Sembrich visited us, singing in 
opera at the Metropolitan. She was recognized as 
a young artist of splendid voice, of exceptional tech- 
nical cultivation in coloratura, of vivid temperament, of 
keen intelligence, and no small dramatic fervor. Mme. 
Sembrich made her rentrée before an American audience 
on Tuesday evening of last week, in concert. The re- 
membrance in which she has been held here during her 
long absence was rewarded by finding her a more rich- 
ly gifted and accomplished artist than ever. Her warm 
and beautiful soprano is a fuller organ than of old. She 
is mistress of every essential art of mere vocalization. 
Her insight into music’s higher suggestiveness is 
truer than ever. Her personality, now mature, is not 
less engaging than when still girlish. She achieved, 
in short, a new and complete success. Her rep- 
ertory is especially Mozartian, and of the later 
Italian operatic writers—Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti— 
most of whose measures are oniy sufferable to this 
generation when sung with the elegance and dignity 
that she gives them. Her numbers were the scin- 
tillating grand aria for Costanza in Mozart’s ‘‘The Elope- 
ment,” Bellini’s ‘‘Casta Diva,’’ some German songs, 
and a vocal waltz; and in each and all Mme. Sembrich’s 
musicianship and art were consummate. She was given 
every possible evidence of how warmly she is apprecia- 
ted in New York and welcomed againtoit. Mr. David 
Bispham, in that baritone’s best interpretive art, sang 
Mozart’s ‘‘ Non Piu Andrai”’ and Verdi's ‘‘ When I was 
Page to my Lord of Norfolk,’’ from ‘“ Falstaff”; and 
Mr. W. T. Lavin, tenor, also sang. Mr. Bevignani con- 
ducted. 

A line is due to the concerts, ending last week, of the 
admirable ‘‘ Banda Rossa,”’ an Italian military concert- 
band of the highest class, conducted by Eugenio Sor- 
rentino, and now making.a.long tour in the United 
States. It is an exceptional band, quite ona par with 
Mr. Sousa’s Or Mr. Herbert’s, and superior to the Garde 
Republicaine of Paris. It has a solidity of tone, con- 
trasted with a delicacy of effects, that stamps its mem- 
bers as thorough musicians. Its ensemble work is mag- 
nificent. It will be heard here again frequently, and 
certainly with enjoyment and praise. 

Last week’s announcements as to the coming season 
made only a partial list. The following is its supple- 
ment: 

The magnificent Astoria Hotel will be inaugurated on 

Monday night by an orchestral concert (the receipts 
for charity) of an exceptional kind and patronage; and 
so will begin its curious and notable share in the con- 
cert winter to which allusion wasmade. A particular 
series of twelve orchestral concerts known as the ‘‘ An- 
ton Seidl Subscription Concerts’’ will follow the in- 
augural mentioned, the set coming onalternated Thurs- 
day nights, at nine o’clock, beginning this Thursday 
and concluding in April. The most distinguished solo- 
ists in the country willappear. The programs will be 
of the best. The patronage will outdo itself in being 
fashionable tothe uttermost standee, and the box-list al- 
ready is the most modish of the city’s length and breadth. 
No ‘‘ single tickets’’ will be sold, and the entertainments 
will have the cachet of a private house—tho given in the 
newest and most exquisite and exquisitely costly music 
room of the city. The complete dates are November 
4th, 18th, goth; December 14th, goth; January 13th, 
25th; February roth, 24th; March roth, 24th, and April 
7th. The first programs are announced as offering 
‘* music of the highest order without being pedantic.’’ 
At the first concert the soloist will. be Mme. Marcella 
Sembrich. 
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Distinct from the foregoing and under other manage- 
ment but under equally fashionable auspices will occur 
the eight subscription entertainments of lighter charac- 
ter to be known as those from ‘‘ the Society of Musical 
Arts’’—which must not be confused with the Musical 
Art Society. These evenings are December 6th, 13th, 
(Mondays), 21st (Tuesdays), January 4th, 11th, 18th, 
24th (Mondays), and February 4th (Tuesday). 

Choral concerts—an essential and, indeed, vital ele- 
ment, in which we are not yet too liberally served—will 
be represented serially by the Musical Art Society in 
another year of work unique in our musical city and 
by the veteran Oratorio Society, that celebrates this 
season its twenty-fifth anniversary. The Musical Art 
Society will, as hitherto, present classic 4 cape//a music 
as an important share of its studies under Mr. Frank 
Damrosch. The Oratorio Society will offer (December 
3d, 4th) ‘‘ The Redemption,” and (December 2gth, 30th) 
‘*The Messiah.’’ There will then be no concerts until 
April. On April 12th, ‘‘Sulamith,” the biblical cantata, 
by Dr. Leopold Damrosch, and additional choral num- 
bers will be sung; on April 13th, ‘‘ The Damnation of 
Faust’’; on April 15th (afternoon) a new and important 
American choral work, ‘‘ St. Christopher,’’ composed 
by Mr. Horatio Parker, author of ‘‘ Hora Novissima,”’ 
and on April 18th, ‘‘ Elijah’’—all this series either sep- 
arately or as part of a four days’ commemorative 
choral festival, April 12th, 13th, 14th and 18th. Solo- 
ists announced are Mme. Gadski, and Messrs. H. Evan 
Williams, William Rieger, Franggon-Davies and David 
Bispham. Mr. Frank Damrosch conducts this Society 
also. 

The Seidl Society of Brooklyn should be mentioned 
here as continuing its concert purveyance across the 
Bridge, giving this winter seven evening concerts; in 
part under the direction of the conductor named, on 
these dates: October 28th (next Thursday), November 
4th, December gth, January 6th, February roth, March 
toth and April 7th. e 

The main orchestral concerts of the season are the 
foregoing, Are they all? By no means! Besides 
them will occur many detached ones of great interest, 
including those that originate as part of the ‘‘tours”’ 
here of sundry notable artists; those that lavish on us 
some of the best-played chamber-music in the world, 
and vocal and instrumental recitals to the number of a 
hundred, atleast. Besides all this will be heard often 
the high-class military concert-bands, such as are led 
by Mr. Sousa, Mr. Herbert, or that exceptionally fine 
Italian one, the ‘‘ Banda Rossa’’ above mentioned. 
There will be organ-concerts, somewhat in distinction, 
as Mr. Alexander Guilmant visits America again. 

Of the vocal artists new to American audiences, the 
most prominently discussed will be Mme. Marcella Sem- 
brich, the Galician star, and Mme. Dyna Beumer, the 
Belgian, both florid sopranos—some singers that Mr. 
Damrosch’s operatic week may put forward; and the 
pianists Pugno and Siloti. But if not absolutely new, 
none the less brilliantly distinguished and especially in 
managerial request for the months to come, will also be 
such singers as Mmes. Melba, de Vere, Nordica, Gad- 
ski, Henschel and Trebeili; Messrs. Bispham, Frang- 
gon-Davies, Plangon and Messrs. Joseffy. Sieveking, 
Gallico, Jonas, Rummel, Hoffman, Guilmant, Ysaye, 
Marteau and Gérardy. We are, as so often before now, 
largely devotees to the foreign singer and player; but it 
is not fair to argue thence that we do not find in them 
an article-musical some shades better than any except 
the very best that wecan call really ourown. We haye 
many to be proud of, and they are recognized in their 
worth; but a great affluence of their kind it is foolish 
to claim as yet America’s stock in trade. 

As will be seen from this hasty outline, the musical 
season of 1897-'98 in New York City is now begun, with 
the Banda Rossa concerts ending this week, and Mme. 
Sembrich’s two concerts of this week; and it closes be- 
fore or about April 15th. The Chicago Orchestra’s Con- 
certs make its latest group of serial ones; and there 
seem to be no actual dates now on hand for booking, 

beyond April r2th. 


Sanitary. 


AMONG the many agencies operating to prolong life, 
or to make it more enjoyable, the work of the dentists 
should not be overlooked. Formerly, in the country 
districts, it was a rare thing to see a woman past forty- 
five whose front teeth had not disappeared, giving toa 
once pleasing face a look of ‘‘ vacancy” both literal and 
metaphorical; for of all physical defects and transfor- 
mations, the loss of the teeth is among the most disa- 
greeable in what the doctors call ‘‘cosmetic effect.” 
But far more than mere looks is involved in'the preser- 
vation of the teeth; for no one point in the entire proc- 
ess of assimilation, is of more account than the complete 
mastication of the food by teeth able to accomplish it, 
and the accompanying inevitable insalivation of the 
food. In no field of human repairs is better, or more 
intelligent, or more humane work done than in the care 
of the teeth. Now perfectly painless work can be done 
on the teeth without what to many is highly objection- 
able—the temporary loss of consciousness through 
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‘*laughing-gas”; and each year brings the news of 
some practical improvement in the methods of work 
which makes the actual operation less uncomfortable or 
the results more permanent and valuable. Even when 
the good teeth fall out, by the recession of the gums—a 
condition that many dentists are studying, in the hope 
of combatting—there is the never-failing remedy ofa 
new set of teeth; and hundreds testify to their efficiency 
in mastication, and consequent healthfulness. And, as 
was said by an eminent preacher in 1876, contrasting 
the conditions of 1876 with those of 1776: ‘‘ Now the 
best things are for all’; and each year witnesses some 
cheaper and better way of producing the essentials of 
the best dentistry. Now, if only our poorer people 
could be made to realize the importance of early atten- 
tion to the slight defects that show themselves in the 
front teeth, as a matter of looks, and in the back teeth 
as a matter essential to health, the good work of length- 
ening life would be helped on. If a farmer’s daughter 
would deny herself a few yards of coveted ribbon, and 
apply the saving to filling her teeth, the ultimate end of 
beautification would far more certainly be reached in 
the latter case. There are now dental societies in nearly 
all of our States, and they are having a valuable influ- 
ence in shutting out uneducated men from the exercise 
of this important profession; and we notice that the 
Ohio State Dental Society has voted to petition the 
Government at Washington to appoint dentists for reg- 
ular service in the army. Shakespeare says, ‘‘ Noman 
is a philosopher with the toothache,” and a lesser man 
has said, ‘‘ No man is a hero with the toothache’; and 
it is conceivable that the results of an important action 
may have turned on an aching tooth. One has only to 
look at the artificial teeth that were made for Washing- 
ton, and read his pathetic complaints about them, to see 
what a beneficent advance has been made in this impor- 
tant branch of physiological restoration in decaying 
physical apparatus. , 


....There really is no end tothe ways in which the 
microbes of disease may be passed on from person to 
person. A fewyears ago,a child going home from 
school saw what she thought a ‘‘ gorgeous ”’ lump of 
chewing-gum on a marble gatepost. It looked fresh; 
she seized it and, dividing it, chewed one-half and con- 
veyed the other half toa sisterat home. Withina few 
days both sisters had canker spots on the inside of their 
cheeks and their gums so precisely alike and so utterly 
unlike anything they had experienced before that the 
doctor felt that he need seek no further explanation 
than that lump of gum; and that there is still a capacity 
for injury in infected gum the following item from the 
Philadelphia Record shows: 

* West CHESTER, PENN.—While attending school a few 
daysago achild of Joshua Abel came in contact with a 
schoolmate who had just been taken ill. The Abel child 
returned home and divided some chewing-gum she had in 
her mouth among four brothers and sisters. Next day the 
entire family was stricken with diphtheria, and the house is 
now under quarantine.” 


Science. 





THE point made in THE INDEPENDENT some weeks 
ago, that English scientific people seem to form a close 
corporation, and have a notion that what is not known 
in England is not known anywhere, is again illustrated 
by an article in the October issue of the Westminster 
Review. The article is by G. W. Bulman, and entitled 

‘ Bees and Flowers.’’ Its object is to show that Dar- 
win, Grant Allen, Sir John Lubbock, and those evolu- 
tionists who have followed in their wake, have—not ex- 
actly been romancing in many respects—but have con- 
structed such large edifices on so slender a foundation, 
that it topples over by its own weight. He shows that 
the notion that all flowers were green until they 
‘‘thought’’ to make themselves attractive to insects 
by assuming bright colors, is inconsistent with known 
facts; and that blue is a favorite color with the honey- 
bee is untrue. He then proceeds to show that color is 
in no way an attraction to aninsect. In regard to the 
agency of insects in cross-fertilization, he contends that 
the honey-bee‘ usually collects all the nectar it can from 
the flowers on one tree or plant, before it goes to 
another tree or plant; and tho it may aid in pollinating 
the flowers on each plant, that is not ‘‘cross’’-fertiliza- 
tion at all. He shows thatif a plant by some sort of 
cross-fertilization should become ‘‘ more fitted to sur- 
vive,’’ it would be brought back again to its original 
standpoint when in flower, by these same bees, bring- 
ing to it again pollen from the inferior mother plant, 
or of some more degraded individuals. Further he 
shows that bright-colored flowers prevail more in alpine 
regions where pollen-gathering insects are compara- 
tively scarce, while the more inconspicuous nectar-pro- 
ducing flowers and an abundance of nectar-seeking in- 
sects are the prevailing features of the organic world. 
The chapter is extremely interesting from the numer- 
ous facts brought side by side for illustration. It con- 
cludes: ‘‘ Taking into account the facts here summar- 
ized, it appears that the idea that we owe the color 
and form of our flowers to insects, and chiefly 
bees, can no longer be seriously maintained.” The 
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readers of the Science column of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT well know that these and some other extrava- 
gant views held under cover of ‘‘ Darwinism "’ have 
long been abandoned by many American observers, 
whose views the Science column has endeavored to 
record as they have appeared. Papers on these sub- 
jects have been placed on record in the ‘‘ Proceedings 
of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science,’’ ‘‘ Proceedings of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia,”’ and similar standard publica- 
tions in our country, have long since placed these mat- 
ters beyonddispute. It cannot be an excuse that the 
works of these American observers are too obscure to 
be well known, as they are all cataloged as contribu- 
tions of importance, by the Royal Society of London, 
which catalogs and indexes these papers. In the list 
as published for the American Association we may find 
the question broadly discussed twenty years ago, 
whether insects are any material aid to flowers in cross- 
fertilization, and in the latter publicati_n ‘‘the agency 
of insects in obstructing evolution” is pointed out. 
But even the slow advance of English science, as evi- 
denced by these papers, shows that the old country has 
much yet to learn from the science of thenew. We 
have not only long since given up so much of ‘‘ Darwin- 
ism’’ as attributes the colors of flowers to a desire to 
coquet with insects, but have learned that color arises 
from varying degrees of life-energy with which the 
visits of insects can possibly have noughtto do. When 
the growth force is vigorous leaves are green. When 
we cut off the growing branch and the leaves die, they 
lose all color but their funeral brown; but if the branch 
is half broken and left attached by half its former con- 
nection, it brightens ae if the autumn were come. Lead- 
ing from this it has beenshown in the papers referred 
to, that it is the great check to life-energy which must 
necessarily prevail on alpine summits, that leads to the 
brilliancy of alpine flowers. In other lines of thought 
American science is far in advance. 


....Evidence is given in the /Journa/ of the Russian 
Physico-Chemical Society, by G. P. Czernik, that heli- 
um and argon actually exist in chemical combination in 
two minerals from the Caucasus, a titaniferous cerite 
and a coal from Tkwibulsk containing in its ash 10 per 
cent. of the oxides of cerium, lanthanum and didymium. 
The former, says Science, contains 1.1 per cent. of gases, 
chiefly argon, with a little oxygen and hydrogen. By 
heating to a red heat only one-fourth of the argon was 
liberated, by the action of 25 per cent. sulphuric acid at 
60° rather more than one-half. Much more was given 
off by fusion with potassium bisulphate. The author 
from this concludes that the argon is in chemical com- 
bination. The second mineral contains helium, which 
is liberated by fusion with potassium bisulphate, even 
after the ash has been heated toa white heat. Here, 
too, the inference is that the helium is in chemical com- 


Biblical Research. 


Spoils from a Jewish Genizah. 


THE following account of a search after old Hebrew 
manuscripts, in the very ancient synagog at Cairo, is 
taken from a letter by Dr. S. Schechter, of Cambridge 
University, England, in the London 7Zimes. Among 
the manuscripts there found was a portion of Aquila’s 
Greek translation of the Old Testament, of the sixth 
century, and the very important pages from the previ- 
ously unknown Hebrew original of Ecclesiasticus. Dr. 
Schechter writes: 


“The Genizah, to explore which was the object of my 
late travels in the East, is an old Jewish institution. The 
word is derived from the Hebrew verb ganaz, and signifies 
treasure-house or hiding-place. When applied to books it 
means much the same thing as burial means in the case of 
men. When the spirit is gone, we put the corpse out of 
sight to protect it from abuse. In like manner, when the 
writing is worn out, the Jews hide the book to preserve it 
from profanation. . . . 

‘Happily for us, this process of ‘hiding’ was not con- 
fined to dead or worn-out books alone. In the course of 
time the Genizah extended its protection also to what we 
may call (to carry on the simile) invalid books; that is, to 
books which, by long use or want of care, were at length in 
a defective state, sheets being missing at the beginning, in 
the middle, or at the end, and which were thus disqualified 
for the common purposes of study. -Another class of 
works consigned to the Genizah were what we may call 
disgraced books; books which once pretended to the rank 
of Scriptures, but which were found. by the authorities to 
be wanting in the qualification of being dictated by the 
Holy Spirit. They were ‘hidden,’ and hence our term 
‘Apocrypha’ for writings excluded from (or never ad- 
mitted into) the Canon. 

‘‘ Besides these sacred and semi-sacred books the Geni- 
zah proved a refuge for a class of writings that never as- 
pired to the dignity of real books, but are none the less of 
the greatest importance for Jewish history. As we know, 
the use of the sacred language was, among the Jews, not 
confined to the sacred literature. With them it was. liv- 
ing language. They wrote in it their letters, kept in it 
their accounts, and composed in it their love-songs and 

wine-songs. All legal documents, such as leases, contracts, 
marriage settlements and letters of divorce, and the pro- 
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ceedings as well as the decisions of the courts of justice, 
were drrwn up in Hebrew, or at least written in Hebrew 
letters. And as the Jews attached a certain sacredness to 
everything resembling the Scriptures, either in matter or 
in form, they were loth to treat even these secular docu- 
ments as mere refuse, and when they were overtaken by 
old age, disposed of them by ordering them to the Genizah, 
in which they found a resting-place for centuries. The 
Genizah of the old Jewish community thus represents a 
combination of sacred lumber-room and secular record 
office. 

“It was such a Genizah that I set out to visit in the mid- 
dle of last December. My destination was Cairo. The 
conviction of the importance of its Genizah grew upon me 
as I examined the various manuscripts which found their 
way from it into English private and public libraries, and 
which had already led toimportant discoveries. I there- 
fore determined to make a pilgrimage to the source whence 
they came. From the Rev. Aaron Bensimon, the Grand 
Rabbi ot Cairo, I learned that Old Cairo would be the proper 
field of my activity, a place old enough to enjoy the respect 
even of a resident of Cambridge. 

‘‘The Genizah, like the rest of the property of the syna- 
gog in Cairo, is vested in the rabbi and the wardens for 
the time being. To this reverend gentleman and to Mr. 
Youssef M. Cattaui, the President of the Jewish Commu- 
nity, my best thanks are due for the liberality with which 
they put their treasures at my disposal, and for the inter- 
est they showed and the assistance they gave me in my 
work. 

“T went to this ancient Genizah accompanied by the 
rabbi who directed his steps to the so-called synagog of 
Ezra the Scribe. It has an authentic record extending over 
more than a thousand years, having served originally asa 
Coptic Church (St. Michael's), and been thereafter con- 
verted into a synagog soon after the Mohammedan con- 
quest of Egpyt. Eversince that time it has remained in 
the uninterrupted possession of the Jews. The Genizah, 
which probably always formed an integral part of the 
Synagog, is now situated at the end of the gallery, present- 
ing the appearance of a sort of windowless and doorless 
room of fair dimensions. The entrance is on the west side, 
through a big, shapeless hole reached by a ladder. The 
rabbi introduced me to the beadles of the synagog, who 
are at the same time the keepers of the Genizah, and au- 
thorized me to take from it what, and as muchas, I liked. 

“* One can hardly realize the confusion in such a real old 
Genizah until one has seen it. It is a battle-field of books, 
a battle in which the literary productions of many cen- 
turies had their share, and their disjecta membra are now 
strewn over its area. Some of the belligerents have per- 
ished outright, and are literally ground to dust in the ter- 
rible struggle for space, while others, as if overtaken by a 
general crush, are squeezed into big, unshapely lumps, 
which even with the aid of chemical appliances can no 
longer be separated without serious damage to their con- 
stituents. Considering that the Genizah had survived 
Guttenberg for nearly five centuries, the great bulk of it is 
bound to be comparatively modern, and so is absolutely 
useless to the student of paleography. I had, therefore, 
to confine my likings to the manuscripts. But the amount 
of the printed fragments is very large, constituting as they 
do nearly all the contributions to the Genizah of the last 
four hundred years. Most of my time in Cairo was spent 
in getting rid of these parvenus, while every piece of paper 
or parchment that had any claim toa respectable age was 
packed in bags and conveyed to the forwarding agent to 
be shipped to England. The task*was by no means aneasy 
one, the Genizah being very dark and emitting clouds of 
dust when its contents are stirred, as if protesting against 
the disturbance of its inmates. 

“‘ The Bible (Old Testament) and the liturgy constitute 
the largest part of the contents of the Genizah. The man- 
uscripts of the Bible, tho offering no textual variations of 
consequence, are, nevertheless, not devoid of points of in- 
terest; for some fragments go back as far as the tenth cen- 
tury, and are thus of great value, if only as specimens of 
writing, Others are furnished with marginal glosses or 
are interspersed with Chaldaic and Arabic versions; while 
some are provided with quite a new system of punctuation, 
differing both from the Eastern and the Western. Regard- 
ing the Apocrypha I will here refer only to the fragment of 
the original of Ecclesiasticus which it was my good fortune 
to discover on the thirteenth of May, 1896, in the Lewis- 
Gibson collection of fragments. The communications which 
were then made by Mrs. Lewis to the Press led to the dis- 
covery of further fragments at Oxford. But all these un- 
doubtedly come from a Genizah, and justify the hope that 
our recent acquisitions will yield more remains of these 
semi-sacred volumes. As to liturgy, the Genizah offers the 
remains of the oldest forms of the worship of the synagog, 
and these throw much light on the history of the Jewish 
Prayer-book. The number of hymns found in the Genizah 
is, also, very great; and they reveal to us a whole series of 
latter-day psalmists hitherto unknown. 

“Next to these main classes come the fragments of the 
two Talmuds (the Talmud of Babylon and the Talmud of 
Jerusalem) and Midrashim (old rabbinic homilies). They 
are of the utmost importance to the student of Jewish tra- 
dition, giving not only quite a new class of manuscripts 
unknown to the author of the Varia Lectiones, but also re- 
storing to us parts of old rabbinic works long ago given up 
as lost forever. It is hardly necessary to say that botu 
Bible and Talmud are accompanied by a long train of com- 
mentaries and sub-commentaries in Hebrew as well as in 
Arabic. It is the penalty of greatness to bein need of in- 
terpretation, and Jewish authoritative works have not 
escaped this fate. 

“The number of autograph documents brought to light 
from the Genizah is equally large. They extend over 
nearly seven hundred years (eighth to fourteenth centu- 
ries). Whata rich life these long rolls unfold tous! All 
sorts and conditions of men and-situations are represented 
in them: the happy young married coupie by their marriage 
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contract; the marriage that failed by its letter of divorce 
the slave by his deed of emancipation; the court of justice 

by its legal decisions; the heads of the schools by their 

learned epistles; the newly appointed ‘ Prince of the Exile’ 

by the description of his installation; the rich trader by his 
correspondence with his agents in Malabar; the gentleman- 
beggar by his letters of recommendation to the great ones 
in Israel; the fanatics by their thundering excommunica- 
tions; the meek man by his mild apologies; the fool by his 
amulet; the medical man by his prescriptions, and the 
patient by his will. To these may be added a vast amount 
of miscellaneous matter, philosophical and mystical as well 
as controversial, which is the more difficult to identify in- 
asmuch as almost every fragment bears witness to the ex- 
istence of a separate work. 

‘* All these treasures are now stored up in the Library of 
the University of Cambridge, where they are undergoing 
the slow process of a thorough examination. The results 
ot this examination will certainly prove interesting alike 
to the theologian and the historian.”’ 

s a 
Missions. 

From acorrespondent writing from Australia we learn 
that the largest contingent of missionaries which has 
ever left Australasia sailed away for the mission fields 
of India in September. There were thirty-five in the 
party, twenty-four of whom were ladies. As they went 
through the country deeply interesting meetings were 
held at different centers; and as they told of the im- 
pulses which led them to obey the Master’s command 
many were caused to reflect on the wonderful nature of 
the religion for which people are willing to remove 
themselves from all kindred and home ties and go into 
the heathen lands. This band of devoted missionaries, 
who are under the care of Mr. C. R. Reeve, have asso- 
ciated themselves with the Poona and Indian village 
mission. Itis conducted entirely on the faith princi- 
ple, makes no collection, but obtains its income from 
contributions sent entirely without personal solicita- 
tion. It guarantees no salary to its missionaries, and 
only provides them with such assistance as its funds 
will allow. Interdenominational in character, it in- 
cludes all sections of evangelical Churches. Thecen- 
tral station is at Poona, a district of 160,000 people, 
where there are already sixteen missionaries, most of 
whom have been furnished by Australia. After spend- 
ing fifteen months or two years in mastering the Mara- 
thi language these missionaries will be sent out to 
states ruled by native princes. In the meantime they 
will work among the English-speaking people around 
Poona. There are 3,000 students in the universities 
of the Bombay Presidency, where Poona is situated, all 
of whom speak English. There are also 3,000 British 
soldiers and 2,000 native troops. The mission provides 
refreshment-rooms and reading-rooms for the soldiers. 
It is interesting to note that the thirty-five who went 
out were chosen out of about two hundred who applied 
to go. The selection of candidates is based upon a 
medical examination and inquiries regarding character. 
They are then sent for six months to either of the 
homes near Melbourne or Adelaide, conducted on faith 
principles. Various ministers attend these homes and 
give lessons, and the students attend lectures on medi- 
ical subjects and have practical medical instruction and 
practice. Atthe end of that time those recommended 
are sent out to the field. Some pay their own expenses 
to the station, others ‘have it paid for by friends, and in 
some cases the society contributes the money. The 
expenditure is about $300 a year per missionary; but 
the cost is much greater during the first year, on ac- 
count of education in the native language. The entire 
expense of the mission is about $15,c00 a year, and up 
tothe present the full sum has been received—most of 
it from India and Australia. There are several in the 
party who have given up good positions. Three are 
trained nurses, and one a lady artist who gave up an 
excellent appointment in the Academy of Artin New 


Zealand to work among the educated ladies, who are 
difficult to get at. 





....T he mission societies of Germany are all volunteer 
associations, and not at all connected with the State 
churches, nor do they receive any support from the 
Cultus department of any of the States composing the 
German federation. This is one reason why, compara- 


tively speaking, the Germans do not do their share in 
the evangelization of the world. Just what they do ac- 
complish in this direction can be seen from the latest 
annual statistics that give the following data: 








Nameof Missionaries Christian 

Society. employed. Adherents. Income. Expenses. 
The Moravian Breth- 

BOs cocci oicearstc 174 93,645  $123,947*  $402,606* 
Basel Society....... 170 30,200 217,806 281,821 
Barmen Society.... 105 56,944 122,714 124,425 
Pe See eens 68 27,903 83,325 89,03) 
Hermannsburg...... 59 26,157 52,721 52,738 
STAs ooh. 6 00 cc0 39 14,517 88,114 89,056 
eS ee ee 23 40,500 45,078 40,738 
EO eee 16 1,492 35703 36, 146 
Neukirchen......... 13 700 10,604 8,354 
BORO 6s 05) cs 0 dc 10 274 5044 25,182 
Po 8) ee 10 79 13,895 15,37 
Neudettelsau....... 8 100 8,77 8,77: 

. Proteatant.st.....<. 6 208 9,960 8,972 
Jerusaleni........... 3 300 13,750 13,750 
China Woman’s Mis- 

WGN ecae.s sce es I 123 3,297 4,824 
Oriental Woman’s 

jo See as 3,726 3,726 

ROtGhs F.58065 705 293,142 $859,522 $1,204,579 





* This is the income from the Moravians, and dggs not include con- 
tributions from outside sources. 
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More interesting to the nation than any election in a 
dozen States was the municipal election which should 
decide who should control the government of Greater 
New York during the first four years of its history. 
The Tammany Democracy, ruled by Mr. Croker, se- 
cures the Mayoralty, with all the other offices, by a plu- 
rality of about 87,000 over Mr. Low, about 12,000 less 
than the vote given to Mr. Tracy. The two combined 
would have beaten Tammany. The vote stands: Van 
Wyck, Democrat, 233,752; Low, Citizens’ Union, 146,821; 
Tracy, Platt Republican, 100,998; George, 20,386, be- 
sides scattering. Van Wyck beat Low in Manhattan 
and Bronx by 66,360 votes, in Brooklyn by 12,268; and 
Low beat Tracy in Manhattan and Bronx by 24,086, and 
in Brooklyn by 22,304. In the other two small boroughs 
of Queens and Richmond Van Wyck had about double 
the vote of either Low or Tracy, but Tracy slightly led 
Low. The George vote fell far below the expectations 
before the death of the elier George and the substi- 
tution of his son’s name. The majority of the George 
men went back to Tammany on the silver issue. 


THE State elections show the usual revulsion after a 
great Presidential victory. Massachusetts is Republic- 
an, of course, and elects Wolcott as Governor by a re- 
duced majority of 87,000. New York State goes over- 
whelmingly Democratic, the majority in Greater New 
York utterly swamping the reduced Republican major- 
ity in the rest of the State, Judge Parker being elected 
over Judge Wallace for the Court of Appeals by a plu- 
rality of perhaps 65,000. He carries Greater New 
York by 130,000. The result in Ohio is not certain, so 
far asthe Legislature is concerned; but Hanna feels con- 
fident of re-election to the Senate; Governor Bushnell, 
Republican, is elected by a small, but apparently suffi- 
cient majority, notwithstanding the storm which re- 
duced the farmer vote. In New Jersey the Repub- 
lican Presidential majority of 100,000 is nearly wiped 
out; but the Republicans will manage to hold the Leg- 
islature. Pennsylvania goes Republican by 130,000. 
Kentucky has been swept by the Free Silver Democrats, 
and a number of fights at the polls resulted fatally. 
The Fusion Silver ticket wins in Nebraska, and South 
Dakota goes Republican. Maryland is in doubt; but 
the Republicans have carried the State, if at all, by a 
narrow margin; and Senator Gorman says he will se- 
cure the prize of the Senatorship. Iowa goes safely 
Republican, and Virginia Democratic on a light vote. 
Colorado elects a Bryanite Supreme Judge by a major- 
ity of 20,000. Especial interest attaches to the defeat 
of Bryanism in South Dakota, which was carried by 
Bryan last year. But this is more than balanced by 
the Democratic victory in this State and the gains else- 
where in the East. ; 


THE advent of cooler weather has helped the districts 
infected with yellow fever, and there has been a per- 
ceptible decrease in the number of cases. Early in the 
week the situation grew worse rather than better, the 
cooler nights being followed by warm days. The gen- 
eral feeling of relief is manifest in the lessening of the 
rigidity of quarantine and in the reopening of the the- 
aters in New Orleans. One serious result of the epi- 
demic has been the practical abandonment of work on 
the Mississippi levees. The National and State au- 
thorities have done their best to persuade the local 
authorities to modify the quarantine regulations so far 
as to aflow the levee work to go on. They, however, 
appear to have preferred to run the risk of inundation 
next yearto that of infection this year. Unless there is 
special good fortune it is feared that the next season 
will see wide-spread damage from high water. At the 
twenty-fifth annual convention of the American Public 
Health Association, at Philadelphia, last week, the sub- 
ject of yellow fever. epidemics was discussed. The 
Convention represents the United States, Canada, and 
several States of Central and South America. Among 
the papers was one prepared by the President and Sec- 
retary of the Supreme Board of Health in Mexico, com- 
bating the opinion, generally prevalent, that yellow 
fever is epidemic during early summer along the Gulf 
and Pacific coasts of America. 





GENERAL WEYLER has gone and General Blanco has 
come. This is about all that is to be said of affairs in 
Cuba. The retiring Captain-General did not leave in a 
happy spirit; but if reports are true he carried away 
abundant means on which to solace his humiliation in 
his retirement in Spain. He must have used his oppor- 
tunities to good advantage to put money in his purse, if 
not to put down the rebellion. In his farewell address 
he declared that his recall was due to the demand of 
the rebels and the United States, an imputation which 
the Government at Madrid bitterly resents. General 
Blanco’s welcome was not an enthusiastic one. The 
people couid not be expected to be demonstrative to- 
ward the retiring man and effusive toward his success- 
or. Reports, which have been denied from Madrid, 
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assert with some probability of truth that soldiers about 
to be embarked for Cuba have shown great reluctance, 
amounting to mutiny in some instances, to go to that 
dreaded field. In view of the proposed concession of 
autonomy to Cuba, the declaration of the President and 
chief generals of the Republic that they will never ac- 
cept it, is of interest. They assert that the Cuban Gov- 
ernment is stable, having. its seat in the free city of 
Cubitas, and being in communication with the Govern- 
ments of the world; that the taxes are regularly col- 
lected; that Spain’s 250,000 soldiers in Cuba have melted 
away to 70,000; that Spain is bankrupt; that the Republic 
has full supplies from abroad, and that the insurgents 
cannot be conquered. The proposed autonomy is not 
only unsatisfactory to the rebels, but the Spanish con- 
servatives in Cuba are not in favor of it. 





EVERYTHING else in Central Europe has given place 
to discussion of the meaning of a personal incident. 
The Czar and Czarina have been visiting at Darmstadt, 
the Drand Duke of Hesse, brother of the Czarina. The 
Grand Duke of Baden and his wife were that week 
planning to unveil at Carlsruhe a statue of Emperor 
William I, and proposed to call onthe Czar and Czarina 
at Darmstadt and invite them to the ceremony. The 
Czar replied that his time was fully taken up with other 
engagements and that he would be unable to receive 
them. The refusal was made the more significant by 
the fact that Prince Hohenlohe and his wife were 
entertained unexpectedly by the Czar. Immediately all 
Europe was interested to know the reason for the snub. 
Some said that the Czar was unwilling to offend the 
sensibilities of the French by attending the ceremony 
so near the former French border. Other explanations 
have been that it was simply an outbreak of an old 
feud between the two families of Hesse and Baden. 
The Grand Duke of Baden spoke pretty severely of the 
change of faith made by the Princess when she married 
the Czar, and that stirred indignation in the whole 
family. Another explanation carries the feud back to 
the time of the Franco-Prussian War, when the Baden 
family charged the Hesse family, with its English Duch- 
ess (Princess Alice), with furnishing news of the Ger- 
man situation to the French at Paris. The excitement 
became such that some explanation had to be given, and 
the blame has been laid on the shoulders of the officials 
charged with delivering the answer. They are said to 
have been unnecessarily curt in the form of their 
answer. Prince Hohenlohe has called on the Duke of 
Baden, and the incident appears to have ended quietly. 
The Prince has scored another victory. According to 
report, he announced in the Federal Council that he 
would not be responsible for the further delay of the 
Military Reform bill, to which the Emperor is bitterly 
opposed. The Emperor has yielded, the bill is to be 
presented, and the Prince,remains Chancellor. 


THE contest in the Austrian Reichsrath continues. 


As details come in the accounts of the tumult and the _ 


vituperation indulged in by the members seem scarcely 
credible. It is impossible to transact any business. 
Motions to impeach the Ministry first, on the charge of 
violating the Constitution in decreeing official use of 
the Czech language and also in extending the operation 
of the Sugar law, have been successfully avoided; but 
the situation is so serious that there is a general feeling 
that the continuance of the Constitution is imperiled. 
This has been increased by a most significant speech by 
Baron Banffy, Premier cf the Hungarian Government 
inthe Parliament at Buda Pesth. Francis Kossuth, son 
of the famous patriot, had urged that the Hungarian 
Government ‘‘ take advantage of Austria’s chaos and 
try for Hungary’s independence.’’ The Premier depre- 
cated such a proposition and said: 


*‘ The union of the twocountries must be regarded as in- 

dissoluble. Should the Austrian Constitution break down 
—which God forbid!—the Hungarian Government would be 
obliged to act independently regarding the join questions 
of the customs and commercial treaty between Austria 
and Hungary and of the charter and privileges of the 
Austro-Hungarian Bank.” 
This has created considerable sensation in Europe, as it 
is generally believed that the Premier spoke with the 
consent of Francis Joseph, and that his words imply 
the possibility of absolutist government in Austria. 
After a continuous session of twenty-four hours, dur- 
ing a part of which the din is described as terrific, the 
German obstructionists secured, on October 29th an ad- 
journment for four days. 


THE situation in Crete continues to grow worse, and 
the Sultan, it is said, is becoming more insistent upon 
his right to take up the matter himself and settle it his 
own way. There has been some discussion as to a 
Governor-General, but the only name that has been 
really presented, that of an officer in the army of Lux- 
embourg, has been objected to by the Porte and the ob- 
jection sustained by the German Government. There 
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appears to be a plan in Constantinople to secure the 
appointment of Kamphoevner Pasha, a German in the 
Turkish service, who announces his belief that the 
whole trouble lies with the Christians,that the Moslems 
are a much-abused people, and that the only effective 
means of securing order is a strong army that shall oc- 
cupy the mountainous section and compel obedience on 
the part ofall. The publication of a Blue-book in Eng- 
land shows thaf last February Lord Salisbury an- 
nounced that England would approve of ‘‘an occupa- 
tion of Crete by 5,000 French and 5,000 Italians, or by 
10,000 of one of these Powers; or again by 5,000 Rus- 
sians and 5,000 English, or by 10,000 Russians or Eng- 
lish.” The proposal failed, and the result is the pres- 
ence of a European force unable to compel quiet or con- 
trol the Turkish Bashi-bazouks, who get no pay, are 
ill-fed,and levy as best they can on Christians and Mos- 
lems alike. Other phases of the Eastern question 
attract little notice. Servia has had a ministerial crisis 
resulting in the return of ex-King Milan, who has just 
fallen heir to another fortune, but no one seems to no- 
tice it much. Bulgaria continues to reap favors from 
Turkey in the form of amnesty to Bulgarian political 
prisoners, the appointment of Bulgarian agents and the 
extension of Bulgarian railways. 





TueE Nile campaign is being pushed. The reconnai- 
sance of the English gunboats to Metemmeh is reported 
by spies to have been much more serious than was sup- 
posed. The Dervish general acknowledges 600 killed, 
and has sent an appeal to the Khalifa for assistance. 
The Dervishes have taken furious vengeance on the 
tribe holding the left bank of the Nile from Berber to 
Metemmeh for their refusal to resist the British, and 
have nearly depopulated the whole district. The males 
were killed, and the women either killed or carried off 
as slaves. A column under command of General Hun- 
ter has started from Berber toward the Atbara to attack 
Osman Digna; but from the reports there are fears 
that the Dervish general will not wait, but will 
withdraw. This expedition, it is expected, will facil- 
itate the transference of Kassala, for which the Ital- 
ians are so anxious, especially since the decision to 
hold simply the coast colony has made its occu- 
pancy a matter of considerable expense. It is re- 
ported that the Italian force at Kassala has been 
asked to advance toward Berber and effect a juncture 
with the English troops. At the same time the question 
of a Berber-Suakin Railway, which was discussed so 
much a number of years ago, has been brought’ up 
again. Among the arguments for it, are the increased 
facility for its construction manifested in the ease with 
which the present railways have been conducted; over 
the greater efficiency of the army, the skill of the com- 
manding officer, and the general demoralization of the 
Dervishes. There are renewed reports of arrangements 
to be perfected with the Khalifa, this time from French 
sources, but no definite statements are made. 


FRANCE and England are rapidly appropriating the 
unappropriated territory of Sidan. Perhapsit would be 
more correct to speak of it as an occupation, since most 
of the countries affected have been claimed, for several 
years, as belonging within the French or English sphere 
of influence. The native States, numerous and petty, 
have been under the rule of the most barbarous and 
bloodthirsty kings who have made it unsafe and prac- 
tically impossible for Europeans to visit them for pur- 
poses of trade. Thestrong made raids on weaker coun- 
tries and sold their captives as slaves. The intolerable 
deeds of the Kings of Benin and Nupé, inthe British 
Niger sphere of influence, were punished early in the 
present year by British troops, and these countries 
practically occupied as British territories. The effects 
were immediate and extraordinary. Peace and security 
are assured, and a rapidly increasing trade has sprung 
up. Inthe city of Benin, known as the Bloody Place, 
where members of an English Commercial deputation 
were massacred and where crucifixion trees and execu- 
tion pits made ghastly spectacles, there is nowa regular 
Government under English oversight, with postal serv- 
ice and other tokens of civilization. Instead of.the hor- 
rible entertainments furnished by the wholesale execu- 
tions, golf links have been established. The English oc- 
cupation of Benin and Nupé has aroused France, anda 
commission is sitting in Paris to harmonize, if possible, 
the conflicting claims of France and England. France 
wants as much of the Sfidan as she can get. Her ambi- 
tion is to connect her possessions in Algeria-Tunis on 
the North and Senegal on the West Coast with the Cen- 
tral Sidan. Her eastern line runs south from Tunis 
across the desertto Lake Tchad, and she wants to extend 
it eastward to the Nile if possible. With the exception 
of Morocco, a Spanish protectorate south of Morocco, 
and two small British and Portuguese territories, France 
has the West Coast line from Tangier to Sierra Leone. 
South of Liberia she has a wide strip of the Gold Coast 
extending north to her Senegal possession. She also 
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has Dahomey, and this likewise meets her possessions 
‘on the north. 


By agreement between England and France some six 
or seven years ago France was to have all north of a 
line extending from Lake Tchad nearly due west to Say, 
a point on the Upper Niger, and England understood 
that she was to have all south of that line to the coast. 
Nearly due north of French Dahomey isa large country, 
of which Nikki is the capital. Both nations lay claim 
to it, and the Commission in Paris will try to decide 
who has the best right to it. The Commission is ex- 
pected to settle all other disputes between the two 
countries relating to West Africa, including the frontiers 
of the English Gold Goast and Sierra Leone. Itis not 
expected that the Say-Barua line will be disturbed, but 
it will be determined which has the better right to Borgu 
and other native States. If the general rule is followed, 
priority of treaties with the natives will decide right of 
possession, tho in some cases treaties have been made 
simultaneously with both powers. Probably actual oc- 
cupation would be chiefly considered in such instances. 
France has just come to a satisfactory understanding 
with Germany as to the boundary between French Da- 
homey and German Togo on the west. Germany gets 
advantages on the coast, while France gains in the in- 
terior, getting the larger share of the hinterland. 


THE backbone of the Pathan revolt on the Afghan 
border seems to have been broken. The Mohmunds of 
the Swat Valley have definitely announced their sub- 
mission; the two most important posts of the Afridis 
and Orakzais have been taken, with very little loss on 
the part of the British, and an earnest appeal from 
them to the Ameer for his good offices to secure favor- 
able terms from the British Government has met with a 
curt statement that they fully deserve any punishment 
that may be visited upon them. The heavy loss sus- 
tained by the British in the capture of Dargai at first 
aroused great confidence on the part of the tribesmen, 
and they gathered in large numbers in the Khanki Val- 
ley and fortified the Sempagha Pass so strongly that 
much difficulty was anticipated in its capture. The 
main body of the British army advanced by night to the 
foot of the Pass, while detachments attacked the vil- 
lages on either side. Soon after light the attack com- 
menced, under shelter of a heavy fire from the bat- 
teries. This last proved too much for the tribesmen to 
stand, and they fled from one rise after another until by 
noon the whole Pass was in the hands of the British. 
The next point to be taken was the Arhanga Pass, with- 
in thirteen miles of the Afghan border. The attack 
was expected on the next day, but the difficulty of get- 
ting transport over the Sempagha Pass occasioned some 
delay. On the 31st the advance was made in much 
the same way as at the Sempagha Pass, and the vic- 
tory was even more easy. 





NOTHING remains now for the tribesmen but to sub- 
mit or to flee to the border range, where, however, they 
will find it very difficult to maintain themselves. There 
seems to have been a general flight of the leaders; and 
the Ameer announces that he is endeavoring to arrest 
the Hadda Mullah, and in case of success will expel 
him from Afghanistan. The collapse of organized re- 
sistance does not, however, mean that the work of the 
army is complete; and it will be some months before all 
is quiet. Meanwhile the financial situation is very se- 
rious. The cost of the war will be heavy, heavier than 
that of any other since the last Afghan war, in 1878. It 
follows closely upon very heavy expenses for famine 
relief and the extinction of the plague. How all this is 
to be met from the Indian treasury, which is not very 
strong, is a most difficult question. There will be strong 
opposition to any demand on the English Government, 
for that has already promised reduced taxation. An- 
other matter which must be decided is the policy to be 
pursued toward the tribes. Will their territory be fully 
occupied, or will the old condition be restored, depend- 
ent upon tribute and special pledges of loyalty? Will 
the ‘‘ Forward”’ policy be continued and developed, or 
a more strictly defensive one be adopted? In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note that the Russian mili- 
tary road over the Ak-baital Pass, at a hight of more 
than fifteen thousand feet, has been completed, and 
other roads are being pushed forward as fast as possi- 
ble. ‘ 





THERE is a report from Korea that Russia has madea 
demand for a land concession for military purposes at 
Fusan, southeast Korea. For some years the Japanese 
have had a small coal warehouse on Deer Island in the 
harbor of Fusan. Now Russia asks for twenty acres on 
this island exactly facing the Japanese landing place. 
A mild protest has been made against so large a con- 
cession, but a Russian attaché has been sent down to 
survey the site so that it is practically assured. The 
new Russian drill officers are fairly installed in the 
Koreaa garrisons, and are not only introducing Russian 
tactics, but Russian military terms, the words of com- 
mand used being Russian and not Korean. Added sig- 
nificance is given to the territorial concession by the 
fact that the drinking water of Fusan comes from Deer 
Island. The water on the mainland is bad, but thaton 
the island is excellent, 
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THE multiplication of high schools is the most impor- 
tant indication of progress in our public school system. 
It implies, first and foremost, increase in the average 
amount of schooling the nation receives. This average 
has been recently estimated by Commissioner Harris 
as 4 3-10 years of 200 days each; but this average is 
greatly exceeded in States well supplied with high 
schools or public academies; for instance, in Massa- 
chusetts -where it rises to 6.86 years, and New York 
where it is 6.41 years. In his report for 1896 Superin- 
tendent Seaver of Boston observes: 

“The strikingly large increase which, in recent years, has 
taken place in the number of high school pupils is a phe- 
nomenon not peculiar to Boston. Throughout Massa- 
chusetts, and in all other parts of the country where pub- 
lic schools are well supported, the same increase has at- 
tracted attention.” 

This increase is accompanied, he adds, 

‘by generous appropriations of money for buildings and 
equipment, and by a disposition to enlarge the range and 
function of high-school instruction.”’ 

The careful analysis or statistics given in the Com- 
missioner’s annual report confirm this statement. In 
1890 the tabulation included for the first time rural, as 
well as urban high schools, and for that year there 
were shown to be three high school pupils for every 
thousand inhabitants, in 1894-’95 the proportion had 
risen to five in a thousand. Part of this increase, prob- 
ably one-half, is due to more complete returns; but the 
other half may be fairly claimed as due to the multipli- 
cation of schools. Stated absolutely, the total increase 
reported is 147,000 pupils; private high schools swell 
the increase to 170,000. This upward movement is by 
no means limited tothe four years considered, these 
statistics being simply selected for illustration. 

Important as is the increase in the amount of the na- 
tion’s schooling, it is of less consequence than the ex- 
pansion of its ideals. The new schools have arisen in 
response to new social and industrial demands to which 
they necessarily respond, and hence they have dispelled 
the illusion of uniformity from the professorial mind. 
Commercial High Schools, like that at the National 
Capital, Manual Training High Schools, as at St. 
Louis, Mechanic Arts High Schools, like that on which 
Boston has spent $273,000, afford concrete examples of 
the new adaptations. These names express the ex- 
treme departure from the old uniform course; but they 
give no hint of the advance that has been made in scien- 
tific instruction and in the use of modern languages and 
literature, including the mother tongue for culture and 
for discipline. It is not easy to determine exactly 
when and where this new impulse arose. It was fore- 
shadowed in the plans of the French revolutionists 
who regarded education chiefly as a means of adapting 
man tohis environment and vocation. In Paris where 
these ideas were most fruitful, there was founded, in 
1839, a high school under municipal control, in which 
modern studies, drawing, modeling, and, eventually, 
work in wood and metals formed the course. In 1848 
this school received the name of the famous Minister of 
Louis XVI, and as the Ecole Turgot has become univer- 
sally known. It is the antitype of the high schools that 
are rapidly multiplying throughout France and has been 
an object-lesson to the world. 

The general movement toward the modification of the 
German gymnasia, the rise and growth of the rea/schulen, 
is a matter of somewhat broader scope; but the modi- 
fied realschulen of Berlin come within the class of mod- 
ern high schools. The distinction between these 
municipal schools, allcreated since 1882, and the typical 
realschule of Germany consists chiefly in the adjustment 
of their course to that of the elementary schools, the 
stress placed uponthe mother tongue and the stage at 
which a foreign language is introduced. Latin and 


Greek are excluded; French, the first foreignlanguage, 
does not appear until the third class, or that which a 
lad should reach at the age of thirteen. English fol- 
lows two years later. The reasons for this postpone- 
ment are worthy of all attention. It is said: 


“The child, while still scantily equipped with knowledge 
of its own mother tongue and of the science of common 
life, is prematurely forced into the study of a strange idiom 
which distracts him from subjects more naturally: suited 
and congenial to his period of mental development, and 
compelled to burden his memory with an unnatural load of 
new words and constructions learned by rote, but not 
really understood.” 


An English specialist states: 


“They aim at turning out well-educated boys, trained in 
habits of application, well equipped with knowledge, and 
qualified to address themselves, with good hope of success, 
to the duty of learning the trade or profession in which 
they intend to seek a livelihood.”’ 

The same authority adds: 


‘“While these schools may not be the best fitted to pre- 
pare lads for those occupations which are concerned with 
making things, they are excellently well designed to pre- 
pare them for occupations which are concerned with selling 
things. Just as in industry a man needs constructive skill, 
so in commerce he is all the more likely to succeed if he 

ossesses practiced powers of apt expression; and it is the 
fatter which the linguistic studies of the realschulen are 
specially fitted to train.”’ ; 


With this distinction in mind we may, perhaps, claim 
that the special function of our manual training high 
schools is the development of constructive skill. 
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The Sunday - School. 
Lesson for November 14th. 


PAUL’S MINISTRY IN ROME.—Acrts 28: 17-31. 


GOLDEN TExT.—‘‘ I am not ashamed of the Gospel of 
Christ; for it is the power of God unto salvation to every 
one that believeth.’-—RoMANS I: 16. 

Nores.—Look up the intervening events, the escape 
of the passengers to the shore, the incident of the 
viper, the healing of the ruler’s father, the sailing for 
Rome touching at Syracuse and Rhegium, and landing 
at Puteoli, near Naples, where they were met by breth- 
ren and by other brethren as they approacned the city. 
At Rome Paul was put in custody, but not in prison, 
and was allowed to meet his friends. After three 
days.’’—As soon as notice could be sent out. 
“ The chief of the Jews.’’—Head of the synagogs of 
the Jews in Rome. “‘Desired to set me at liberty.’’— 














So Festus had said.———‘‘ No cause of death in me.” 
—-Agrippa found none. ‘* The Jews spake against 
it.”’"—Before Festus.———‘‘Constrained to appeal unto 


Cesar.”’--This must have been expensive, and it 
implies that Paul must have had control of property, 
probably inherited. ** The hope of Israel.’’—Belief 
in a coming Messiah. This was a peculiarly Jewish 
hope.———‘' We neither received letters from Judea.”’— 
Letters might have been sent and lost. 
regular mail servicein those days. They say immedi- 
ately after that the Christian sect is everywhere 
spoken against; and they had, of course, heard of Paul, 
but say they had not lately received any special warn- 
ing against him. ‘* Into his lodginz.’’—He could not 
go totheir synagog, as he was a prisoner, probably 
still fastened to a soldier, ‘‘ bound with this chain.” 
‘* The Kingdom of God.’’—Which was the era of 
the Messiah Jesus Christ, and the advent of a spiritual 
religion, to be ended by Christ’s second coming. 
“* By hearing ye shall hear,’’ etc.—This quotation is from 
Is. 6: 9, 10, and was first uged by Jesus, Matt. 13: 14; 
John 12: 40. This is a Hebrew idiom and means Ye 
shall indeed hear. ‘* And when he had said these 
words.’’--Vs. 29 is omitted by the best authorities. 
** He abode two whole years in his own hired dwell- 
ing.’’—It is not easy to say why the story ends here. 
Apparently it was written about this time, and before 
Paul’sdeath. It is probable that after these two years 
Paul was liberated, and wrote the pastoral epistles, 
and did not suffer martyrdom until the reign of Nero. 

Jnstruction.—Paul’s first longing everywhere was for 
the conversion of his own nation. He was a passionate 
patriot. But he would not go with his own people right 
or wrong. When his people rejected Christ, he went 
with Christ and not with them; and he gave the Gospel 
they had rejected to other people. We ought to begin 
at home our missionary work, but not end there. 

Paul suffered, was bound with a chain, for his eager 
belief in the good time promised, the coming Messiah, 
the hope of Israel. For this he was misunderstood and 
persecuted. That is not an unusual occurrence. 

The Jews were apparently satisfied to get Paul out 
of their way at Jerusalem. So long as he wasa prison- 
erat Rome they did not care to follow himup. They 
had conquered and got rid of him. They did not think 
he could do any hurt asa prisoner at Rome. They did 
not understand that Rome and not Jerusalem was the 
center of the world. They did not understand that the 
prisoner Paul could still preach Christ. Here isa les- 
son for ‘‘ shut-in” people, who cannot go out to do good 
but who can do good in their own apartments. 

No matter how good a thing is, it is likely to be 
‘* spoken against” if it is only new. When we remem- 
ber how Christianity was spoken against, we should be 
careful about being ready to abuse new ideas which may 
seem foolish, but may be wise. They must be tested by 
reason. 

We notice how much these Apostles and early Chris- 
tians made of the prophecies of the Old Testament. 
The New Testament was not all written then, had not 
been gathered together, and was not regarded as sa- 
cred like the Old. It was on the Old Testament that 
they depended to prove that Jesus was the promised 
Messiah. 

Itis a very sad condition when one, out of prejudice, 
will not see what is right before his eyes. It was preju- 
dice which made the Pharisees reject Christ, and these 
Jews reject the teaching of Paul. They did not 
wantthat sort ofa Christ, and would notconsider him or 
his claims. Sothe early Abolitionists in this country 
were everywhere spoken against; now they are honor- 
ed and slavery is destroyed. So with temperance re- 
form. It isno argument against a new idea or proposi- 
tion or reform that the old order objects toit. It al- 
waysdoes. Every reform has to meet this sort of op- 
position. 

Paul had just one business. He preached just one 
thing, the Kingdom of God, which is the same thing 
with the Messiahshipof Christ. That is the substance 
of all good preaching. With the personof Christ, goes, 
of course, his teaching of the Gospel of lqme as against 
the Gospel of form and ceremony, the spirit and not the 
letter, 





There was no 
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How to Study the Bible. 


Aw American visitor to Baghdad was taken by his 
Hebrew guide to visit the principal Jewish schools 
and synagogs in that ancient city of the Captivity 
where a third of the population is now of the Hebrew 
race. He was shown to the room where convened 
the highest court of the community. On the floor of 
a dais sat, in Oriental fashion, five old men expound- 
ing the law to any who had questions of duty to pro- 
pound. The guide called attention to the white- 
bearded man in the center and said, ‘‘ That.is the 
most learned scholar of the Talmud in the world.” 
The venerable rabbi looked as if he were the deposi- 
tary of all the traditions and decisions embodied by 
his predecessors of centuries ago in the Babylonian 
Talmud. ‘‘But,’’ said the visitor, ‘‘we think we 
have some very learned rabbis in Europe and Ameri- 
ca.” ‘*So you have,” replied the guide; ‘‘but they 
study the Talmud as a science, while we study it as a 
religion.’’ The distinction was not wholly correct, 
for the study of the Talmnd as a religion has not 
ceased in New York or Wilna; but it embodied a 
thought worth considering by Christian as wellas Jew. 

The Bible may be studied in two ways, either as a 
science or as a religion; and both ways are good. 
We may study the Bible to learn its history, its geog- 
raphy, its archeology, its writers, its dates and its 
composition; and this is good. We may study it to 
learn from: it our duty to God and to man, and to 
gain inspiration in performing that duty; that is 
better. 

The study of the Bible in the theological seminary 
is sometimes said not to be conducive to a religious 
life. When this is so it is because the Bible is there 
studied, and must be studied, chiefly as a science. It 
is read in Greek and Hebrew, with grammar and lex- 
icon. There is no more piety cultivated by the in- 
vestigation of the Alexandrian Greek idioms used in 
Matthew’s Gospel or the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
than in the study of the Ionic dialect of Homer. 
Sacred geography or sacred history is no more edify- 
ing than is Pagan. Some seem to imagine that the 
history of Palestine is sacred, that of Egypt and Syria 
and Babylon is semi-sacred, while that of Greece and 
Rome is all profane except Mars Hill and the Three 
Taverns. But so far as the religious life is concerned 
one is just as good asthe other. In-Germany they 
call that man a theologian who devotes himself to the 
literary analysis of the Pentateuch; but he is doing 
nothing else than was done by Wolf on the Iliad. He 
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may be a very pious man; but he may equally be a 
very irreligious man. He is devoted to science, not 
religion. 

So it is in the Sunday-school. The main part of 
the study of the Bible there must be, in a primary 
way, scientific, not religious. One of the most dis- 
tinguished Hebrews in the city of New York learned 
to read ina Baptist Sunday-school in Georgia. Learn- 
ing to read from the Bible in a Sunday-school is pre- 
cisely the same as learning to read from the First 
Reader. One may study the route of Paul’s various 
journeys, and may know as well as Professor Ramsay 
every locality where he preached the Gospel, and be 
no better Christian for it. 

The danger in the study of the Bible, whether in 
seminary, Sunday-school or at home, is that it will 
be studied wholly as a science and not as a religion. 
We talk of the relations of science to religion; we 
need to remember that half, often much more than 
half, of what we call our religion—its history, its ge- 
ography, its theology even—is science. The teacher 
fails who instructs in these things only, no matter 
how well, and fails to reach down below the intellect 
into the heart. The committing to memory of all 
biblical facts gives no religion. Religion has to do 
with the purpose of love to God and love to man. 
That child has religion who has been taught not only 
that God is omniscient and that God sees him and that 
God has given the Bible and given his Son, but who 
also has learned to live as in the presence of God. to 
pray to him, and to be grateful to the Savior who has 
died for him, and to obey his will. The teacher’s 
duty is not done when he has made his scholars learn 
the lesson, but only when he has persuaded their 
hearts to accept the Christian life. We want scholars 
intelligent in the Bible, instructed in knowledge about 
it; but we want first and chiefly the conversion of our 
children to the love and service of God. The teacher 
who fails of bringing his scholars into the life and 
work of the Church fails utterly. 





The Elections. 


THE result in the Greater New York is disastrous 
to the cause of good government. The new munici- 
pality passes to the control of Tammany by a plural- 
ity lacking only fifteen thousand of being as great as 
the entire Republican vote. The old foe of honest 
government, the party of Tweed and Croker and 
Sheehan, has swept the entire territory, and elected 
its entire ticket, city, borough and county. It will 
have the Mayor and Councils, it will have each of 
the five boroughs, and it will have the county officers 
in the four counties. On the first of January it will 
return to rule for four years, and a patronage, rich 
beyond precedent in municipal history, will fall to its 
share. 

The result cannot be regarded as other than a great 
disaster. All the reforms established under the ad- 
ministration of Mayor Strong in this city are lost; all 
that has been accomplished in Brooklyn since the 
first great victory over corruption in 1893 is lost. 
The brief epoch of decent government in the two mu- 
nicipalities isat an end, and the Greater City is de- 
livered into the merciless hand of Tammany for a 
quadrennium. ‘ 

The defeat of Mr. Low, tho a woful disappointment, 
does not come as a complete surprise. Everybody 
knew that the natural political complexion of the 
Greater City is Democratic. The vote of last year 


was no safe guide for this year. Even if the 
non-partisan Citizens’ Union had not been in 
the field, a straight Republican ticket could 


not have won. Many thousand Democratic votes 
cast for Low would have gone to the Democrat- 
ic ticket. Precedent indicated the one possible, 
if not sure, chance of victory over Tammany. Mayor 
Strong was elected in 1894 by a union of Republic- 
ans and Democratic factions with the non-partisan 
movement. What brought victory then and in the 
previous year in Brooklyn would have brought victory 
this year. But the Republican machine, under the 
dictation of Senator Platt, refused to accept the can- 
didate of the Citizens’ Union, altho he is a good Re- 
publican,-and insisted on a straight party ticket. 

The returns show that a combination of the Low 
and Tracy vote would have defeated Tammany by a 
safe majority. The responsibility for the unnecessary 
defeat rests, therefore, almost entirely upon the 
Republican machine. Doubtless the Citizens’ Union 
might have been a little more conciliatory without at 
all violating its principles; but it is quite possible that 
it could not have got the Republican indorsement 
without entering into a bargain. However that 
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may be, it is just retribution which has fallen 
upon the Republican organization. It comes outa 
poor third with considerably less than one-fourth 
of the total vote and with but little more 
than two-thirds of the Low vote. Senator Platt has 
a right to feel thoroughly humiliated. Where is the 
great national issue which General Tracy was said to 
represent? Where is the Republican Party for 
whose sake a separate ticket was declared necessary ? 
Where is Republican prestige? What a pitiable re- 
sult! Whether Republican votes went to Tammany 
to insure Low’s defeat is not yet known; but the 
greatest contribution to the Tammany victory was 
unquestionably made by the foolish course of the Re- 
publican leaders. 

The Henry George vote proves to be singularly 
small. His following probably was never so large as 
it appeared to be; but his death tended to dissipate 
it; and those who fell away went back to Tammany 
rather than to Low, who was supposed to be George’s 
residuary legatee. 

The several State elections, which turned more or 
less on national issues, while indicating the usual 
reaction following the Presidential year, are 
in general favorable to the Republican and Sound 
Money cause. Ohio has been carried by the 
Republicans on the gubernatorial and probably also 
on the legislative ticket, which would mean the re- 
election of Senator Hanna; the Republicans have 
swept Baltimore, and may have the chance to elect 
Senator Gorman’s successor; South Dakota returns 
to the Republican column; Iowa is still stanchly Re- 
publican; Nebraska goes again for the Fusion ticket; 
Pennsylvania is true to its record; so is Massachu- 
setts; Kentucky becomes Democratic again, and Vir- 
ginia indicates no change. 

There is no disaster anywhere so great as that in 
the municipality of New York. But the cause of 
good government must not be abandoned. The non- 
partisan movement is not spent. It has lost; but it 
will persevere and ultimately win. 


Our Currency System. 

THE question of currency reform involves much 
with which only the skilled financier or expert in 
banking is fitted to deal. There are many details 
into which the general public cannot enter. They 
are as little understood by the ordinary citizen as the 
mysteries and intri-acies of the science of applied 
electricity. But there are certain elementary ques- 
tions of national finance which any voter may under- 
stand, particularly when they are illustrated by an 
object-lesson, such as has recently been forced upon 
the nation. 

If the last few years have shown us.anything, they 
have shown us that our present currency system is 
not a safe system. Whatever the causes of the re- 
cent panic may have been, the panic itself made one 
thing clear to us, that any sudden scarcity of gold is 
liable. to overthrow our monetary standard and de- 
range our whole financial system. These conditions 
may not occur again in a quarter of a century; on the 
other hand, they are liable to. appear within a few 
years. The scarcity of gold must always, under the 
existing system, suggest the possibility of disaster, 
and disturb the general confidence in the ability, if 
not the purpose, of our Government to preserve its 
standard. The weakening of this confidence is a dis- 
aster in itself. Europe looked on our struggle last 
year with no little doubt as to the result. The vic- 
tory removed the worst apprehension; but full confi- 
dence is by no means restored. The vote against 
Bryanism was a declaration of the purpose of the 
majority to maintain the honor of our Government, 
and keep its pledge sacredly; but nothing has been 
done to make the early renewal of that struggle 
either improbable or impossible. We are told in 
Comptroller Eckels’s strong and clear presentation of 
the perils of our present monetary system, that ‘‘the 
foreign investor still lacks confidence in the financial 
soundness of the United States’’; a statement which 
any one can easily verify. 

The monetary standard of the world is gold. No 
nation of first financial or commercial importance has 
any other standard. If we do business with first-class 
nations we must do it on the basis of the prevailing 
standard. We have in circulation a thousand mil- 
‘lions of currency in the form of demand obligations. 
Its value rests on the promise, made or implied, to 
redeem it in gold. The law provides a reserve fund 
of $100,000,000 or more in gold for the redemption of 
these demand obligations. Gold, as everybody knows, 
flows back and forth in obedience to the laws of trade 
or exchange. When the flow is to other countries 
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there must be a scarcity here, and the reserve fund is 
liable to be reduced beyond the safety limit. When 
' this happens panic results, and disasters wide-spread 
and severe come upon all, both poor and rich. It is 
perfectly clear that $100,000, 000 in gold is not enough 
to serve as a redemption fund for $1,000,000,000 of 
currency; and the worst of it is the Secretary of the 
Treasury is shut up to a single expedient, that of is- 
suing bonds to replenish the reserve—that is, adding 
to the debt of the country. Mr. Eckels is not speak- 
ing recklessly when he says that the integrity of the 
Government, under existing conditions, has no other 
safeguard than ‘‘the chance of having a man of 
sound principle and strong sense of right inthe Exec- 
utive chair.’’ 

It was not the purpose of the majority of those who 
voted for Mr. McKinley that the integrity of the Gov- 
ernment should be left open to chance. They ex- 
pected that laws would be enacted to remove the 
peril through which the country was passing. No- 
body expected that such legislation would be enacted 
at the special session; but it was hoped that Mr. 
McKinley’s recommendation for the appointment of a 
commission to consider and report what ought to be 
done would be adopted. As the Senate failed to act on 
it a voluntary commission is doing the preliminary 
work, and its recommendations will soon be given tothe 
public. Congressman Fowler, one of the ablest and 
most earnest advocates of currency reform, indicates 
in his strong and suggestive article what should be 
the chief features of the proposed new system. We 
cannot undertake to’discuss them now, and it is not 
necessary todoso. There is substantial agreement 
between leading financiers; what is now necessary is 
that Congress should be urged to do its duty. Secretary 
Gage will undoubtedly present convincing reasons for 
prompt action in his annual report, and the Presi- 
dent will emphasize them in his message. The 
House is not disinclined to follow these recommenda- 
tions; but in the Senate as now constituted they will 
be vigorously opposed. It is a time for public 
opinion to make itself felt. The impossibility of se- 
curing an international bimetallic standard is demon- 
strated by the failure of the Commission recently ap- 
pointed to move leading European nations. Nothing 
whatever is to be expected froin that direction; and 
the wise thing to do is to adjust ourselves to the set- 
tled policy of the world and make our monetary sys- 
tem what it ought to be. The words of the President 
at Cincinnati last week are a clear call to duty: 

‘ Remembering our recent panic and financial expe- 
riences, we should strengthen the weak places in our 
financial system and remove it forever from ambiguity 
and doubt.” 


Henry George. 


Nor since the murder of President Garfield has a 
more tragic event occurred in the history of American 
politics than the deathof Henry George. Just atthe 
close of an election which was attracting more public 
interest the world over than any other municipal 
election ever held, the first election under the charter 
which makes the Greater New York, one of the can- 
didates, the one best known to the world by his wri- 
tings, the one most passionately loved by his support- 
ers, the head of a school of economics, one who felt 
sure that he would be elected, died suddenly, stricken 
by apoplexy, died in the front of service for the 
cause to which he had given all his life, and for 
which he now gave it up indeed. 

We have never believed in the doctrine of Henry 
George’s ‘‘Progress and Poverty.’’ Wedo not mean to 
say that the imposition of all taxes on land alone un- 
til all land that could not bear the taxes should come 
into possession of the State, and the rental of these 
lands by the State, would be an evil and wrong serious 
enough to destroy, or greatly injure the social or in- 
dustrial system. All taxes are unequal, never quite 
just; and wherever taxes are put, whether on land 
only, or on incomes, or on property of any sort or all 
sorts discoverable, there will be much inequality and 
not a little seeming injustice. But values and bur- 
dens would, in the end, be pretty fairly adjusted in a 
great social system in which values and burdens, as 
in the sea, will seek their level. But it was not equal 
taxation that Henry George sought to secure, but the 
abolition of poverty; and this is a quite inadequate 
remedy for that great evil. Under the present sys- 
tem some poverty is caused by ill-adjusted laws and 
conditions; but most poverty is caused by the lack, in 
some way, of character. It may be a lack of strength 
of will, by a feeble power of application and purpose, 
if not of apprehension; or it may be a lack of moral 
character, The feeble-minded and the vicious 
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remain with us under all conditions yet attained; and 
no economic changes can give brains to those who 
have them not, or take the devil out of the heart of 
those who would rather prey on society than work.: 
The incompetent and the vicious, the lower sub- 
merged tenth, must be supported by individuals or 
publie charity in their homes, in hospitals or in pris- 
ons. The single tax will not kill or cure them. 

But if Henry George’s economics were inadequate, 
the man was noble. He saw clearly and sympathized 
deeply with the evils of poverty. He had himself 
been a poor man. He had received but a child’s 
schooling, and as a boy had supported himself by a 
trade he picked up for himself. He had suffered 
from poverty, and had tramped the roads not to beg 
food, but to seek work. He had thought much on 
the problems of society, and his writings had made 
him, if not a serious authority with economists, at 
least an author of immense influence with the masses, 
and whose theory must be dealt with by every stu- 
dent. But best of all was the deep philanthropic pur- 
pose which controlled his life. Ina hot and bitter 
conflict no one had any word but of personal admira- 
tion for Henry George. The workmen turned to him 
because, they said, he was a man whose purpose they 
could trust. It was amazing what a following he 
had. Said a brewer in this city, who employed thou- 
sands of men, ‘‘ Of course our interests are with Tam- 
many, and our men will talk Tammany with me; but 
I know that they will vote for Henry George.’” When 
he died the leaders of all the opposing factions vied 
with each other in expressions of respect for his mem- 
ory. His funeral was the most imposing ceremony of 
the kind seen in New York since the death of General 
Grant, not in magnificence, but in the throngs of peo- 
ple that gazed and wept over his body. Men loved 
him because he loved men; and right or wrong, the 
common people heard him gladly. 

We have fallen on a phrase first applied to our 
Lord. It is the privilege and duty of every man to 
be like his Master; and in his devotion tothe common 
people, whether mistaken or not in his methods, 
George was like Christ. As he grew older he gave, 
perhaps, less prominence to his one panacea. In the 
campaign which was fatal to him but which gave him 
almost a martyr’s crown, he talked single tax very lit- 
tle, and he denounced bossism a great deal. The 
bosses he called robbers, and promised, if elected 
Mayor, to doall he could to send the two to prison. 
Thus he appealed to those who had no faith in his 
fad, but who honored his greatand honest.heart. He 
died in battle, battle for good government, by the 

people, and by no ring, or self-constituted ruler. His 
theory may be forgotten, but its purpose will survive 
and prevail. Henry George, printer, sailor, tramp, 
dreamer, philosopher, has deserved well of the Re- 
public, and has taught a lesson to the Christian. 





Our Relations with Spain. 


THE impression that the United States and Spain 
are approaching a critical point in their relations is 
deepened by every passing event. The conviction 
that the attempt to put down the rebellion in Cuba 
cannot go on for two years more, or even one year, is 
well-nigh universal. On the part of the new Spanish 
Government there is undoubtedly a hope that under 
the coming régime the Cuban war may be brought to 
a speedy conclusion. On the part of the Cubans 
themselves there is no evidence that they are weary 
of the struggle, or are even ready for a compromise. 
They believe that they can protract hostilities indefi- 
nitely. They are under no such expense as Spain is. 
They do not have to go into the world’s markets 
every little while to negotiate loans; they have proved 
their ability to avoid battles where the odds are 
against them; and. with means flowing to them from 
the sympathizing people of the United States and 
other sources, they are under no such stress as to 
make the proposed reforms, called autonomy in Ma- 
drid, at all acceptable. 

What can General Blanco do that General Weyler 
could not do? Nobody pretends that Weyler carried 
on the campaign in any dainty way. He went to 
Cuba with the reputation of ‘‘the butcher’’; and he 
goes away with that reputation fully confirmed. He 
was guilty of no tenderness to those in arms, or even 
to suspected Cuban sympathizers not in arms of either 
sex or any age. He was as energetic as any general 
Spain has on her list. He spared nobody and shrank 
from no measures however extreme which promised 
any success. So far as the world can judge he is the 
flower of Spain's military genius. What, we ask, can 
General Blanco do to pacify the island which General 
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Weyler did not attempt? We have no intimation 
that a radically different policy is to be adopted—a 
policy of compromise and of conciliation toward the 
rebels. 

Ex-Minister Hannis Taylor, who has recently re- 
turned from Madrid, and whose careful views of the 
situation The North American Review has just given 
to the public, declares that there can be no essential 
change in Spain’s policy toward Cuba. Even if Sefior 
Sagasta were willing to bring about pacification by 
compromise, it is Mr. Taylor’s opinion that the Span- 
ish nation would promptly repudiate it. He says 
Spanish statesmen really have no clear conception of 
what autonomous government means. They have 
never pursued a liberal policy toward their colonies; 
that is why they have lost so many of them. The 
Spanish Government never existed in Cuba for the 
sake of the Cubans, but for the benefit of Spain. 
Certainly the history of Cuba bears out this state- 
ment of Mr. Taylor. No scheme of reforms ever 
proposed has brought real relief from the evils of 
government under which Cuba has suffered; and it 
is not strange, therefore, that the insurgent leaders 
put no faith whatever in the promises of the new 
Ministry. 

Ex-Minister Taylor beiieves that ‘‘ Spanish states- 
manship is impotent to solve the pending problem”; 
that ‘‘it has no idea beyond the blind prosecution of 
the dreadful strife, which means nothing more than 
the useless sacrifice of human life’ and utter destruc- 
tion of Cuba. The final issue, therefore, is one of 
‘death and destruction”; and Mr. Taylor thinks it 
time for the United States to consider its moral and 
legal rights with reference to the conflict. He sug- 
gests the passing of resolutions by Congress, with the 
approval of the President, which shall embody three 
definite propositions: (1) that it is our right and duty 
under the dictates of humanity and under the claims 
of the Monroe Doctrine and the doctrine of inter- 
vention, to put an end to the conflict by interven- 
tion; (2) that the United States has endured the 
evils of fifteen years of war in Cuba out of the 
last twenty-nine years and has offered in vain its 
friendly offices; (3) that the United States is deter- 
mined ‘‘ to exercise upon its own responsibility its 
entire moral influence’’ to end the Cuban war, pro- 
vided Spain fails to end it in a reasonable time. 

Everybody knows that we are already using our 
moral influence to bring peace to Cuba, and many 
will regard the proposed utterance as simply a mean- 
ingless expression. But it is more serious than at 
first appears. In the first place it would be a joint 
declaration by the legislative and executive branches 
of the Government; inthe second place it would be a 
declaration by both branches of the purpose of the 
United States to intervene, ifnecessary. It would be 
a pledge and a warning of intervention by force, in 
the not distant future, and would have all the serious- 
ness and weight of what is known in diplomacy as an 
ultimatum. The time for intervention might be 
already at hand, were it not for the recent changes in 
Spain and in Cuba. 
opportunity to disclose fully its Cuban policy; the 
new Captain-General must have some chance to show 
whether or. not he can do what his predecessors 
could not do. Inthe course of a few months, if the 
situation otherwise remains unchanged, the interests 
of humanity and of the United States would seem to 
justify and require what Mr. Taylor contemplates. 

It is unusual for a minister so recently trom his 
post to lay before his country such unreserved state- 
ments as Mr. Taylor has just published. The article 
will not only stir the people of the United States, but 
it is likely to give rise to a great deal of discussion in 
the Spanish press, and it may strain the relations 
of the two Governments. We must trust to .the 
strong reasons which both nations have for avoiding 
an armed conflict to prevent a sudden and complete 
rupture. We have entered upon a course to which 
we must adhere; but it is our desire to follow it to its 
legitimate end in a spirit of entire friendliness to 
Spain, seeking to accomplish the result we have in 
view without unnecessarily wounding the sensibilities 
of a very sensitive nation. 

We do not want Cuba ourselves; we do not even 
insist that Cuba shall be free; we do insist that the 
work of death and destruction in Cuba shall stop. 


The new Ministry must have an 





THE opening of the Mills House No. 1, in this city, on 
Monday, was of more than local importance. It marks 
an earnest attempt to furnish on a large scale cheap 
lodgings, with respectable surroundings and attractive 
accommodations, without the adjunct ofa barroom. The 
hotel is situated in the heart of the slums on the West 


side, and will provide for 1,5@ guests. The bedrooms 
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tho small, are clean and well ventilated, the idea being 
that they will be used only for sleeping purposes. The 
dining, sitting, smoking and bath rooms will satisfy the 
most fastidious taste, and the architecture of the build- 
ing both within and without is very simple and, at the 
same time,impressive. The charge is only twenty cents a 
day, exclusive of meals; and these can be had from ten 
cents up. No other charges of any kind whatever are 
to be made; and Mr. Mills hopes from these sources 
alone to make a fair profit on his investment. It is 
thus seen that the project is as much a business as a 
philanthropic venture. From its business side, its suc- 
cess would be sure to mark the inauguration of similar 
enterprises all over the country. Capitalists would be 
quite ready to invest in such’ hotels, and the present 
lodging-house system, which is one of the greatest evils 
affecting all our cities, would doubtless be tolerated no 
longer. Considered from the philanthropic side, the 
hotel will be the first one of its kind where self-respect- 
ing men of small incomes can stay, amid wholesome sur- 
roundings, and at the same time live within their 
means. No one will deny that there is a great need for 
such an institution. The only danger, however, is that 
the hotel may attract as permanent boarders many 
whose motive for rigid economy is niggardliness and 
not necessity. Perhaps some plan may be devised to 
prevent this class of well-to-do persons from becoming 
permanent boarders. The enterprise ought to be asuc- 
cess. The result, however, will largely depend upon 
the wisdom of its management. 


THE force of the action of the Universalist Conven- 
tion in approving a new creed in place of the Winchester 
Profession of 1803 can best be seen by observing the 
amendments tothe first draft. The Winchester Pro- 
fession had three articles. One professed faith in the 
Holy Scriptures as ‘‘containing a revelation of the 
character of God," etc.; a second declared belief in 
**one God, whose nature is love, revealed in one Lord 
Jesus Christ, by one Holy Spirit of Grace, who will 
finally restore the whole family of mankind to holiness 
and happiness,” and the third declared holiness and true 
happiness to be inseparably connected, and the moral 
duty of believers. This creed was obligatory and trou- 
bled some churches which doubted whether there had 
been any fali from which man must be “‘ restored’’; while 
others were not certain that ‘‘ the whole family of man- 
kind’’ will be restored, even if sin comes toan end. An 
amendment to the constitution of the Convention must 
be approved by a two-thirds vote at two successive 
meetings; and at the previous meeting a creed was 
approved, to take the place of the Winchester Profes- 
sion, which we do not need to consider here, as it was 
rejected overwhelmingly at this meeting, in good part 
because it lacked definiteness. It was replaced by an 
amended form of a profession offered by the Boston 
Ministers’ Association, as follows. We put words 
omitted in brackets, and the amendments added in 
italics: + 

“ The conditions of fellowship in this Convention shall be 
as follows: 

‘‘ The acceptance of the essential principles of the Uni- 
versalist faith, to wit: 

“The universal Fatherhood of God. 

“The spiritual authority and leadership of His Son Jesus 
Christ. 

“The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a [pro- 
gressive] revelation from God. 

“* The certainty of just retribution for sin. 

** The final harmony of all souls with God. 

“‘ The Winchester Profession is commended as containing 
these principles; but neither this, nor any other precise 
form of words, is required as a condition of fellowship, 
provided always that the principles above stated be [sub- 
stantially] professed.” 

That is, the Winchester Profession is put on the shelf 
as a historical document; the idea of a restoration, after 


‘a fall, is not presented; the final harmony of all souls 


with God is declared, but it is not asserted that this will 
embrace all souls that ever existed; discipleship to 
Christ as Son of God is required, and the doctrine of 
the Bible is maintained. There has been no letting 
down of the doctrinal standard, and the amendments 
showed a tendency to strengthen rather than weaken 
its utterance. 





Pror. CHARLES W. SHIELDS, of Princeton University, 
has asked that a special meeting of the Presbytery of 
New Brunswick may be called on Thursday of next 
week to act on his withdrawal from the Presbyterian 
Church. This is a matter of some public interest. He 
is the only member of that presbytery who signed the 
petition for a saloon in connection with Princeton Inn, 
the purpose of which is to provide liquors mainly for 
University visitors and Princeton students. The General 
Assembly of his Church has frequently expressed the 
judgment ot the Church against any such support being 
given to the saloon; and the Synod of New Jersey has 
just voted to reiterate the judgment “ that the renting of 
property for the sale of intoxicants and the signing of 
applications for the sale of intoxicants and beverages is 
inconsistent with Christian character and harmful tothe 
course of religion.’’ Of course that means Dr. Shields. 
Several other State synods have passed stronger deliv- 
erances on the subject. The Synod of South. Dakota 
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“‘ views with indignation and abhorrence the conduct of 
certain professors in Princeton University in signing a 
petition for the licensing of the sale of intoxicating 
liquors in the Princeton Inn,” and “it earnestly 
petitions the General Assembly to call upon the author- 
ities of Princeton University to clear themselves of all 
responsibility for this shameful and unchristian conduct, 
by requesting those professors either to withdraw their 
names from that and all other such petitions or resign 
their positions in the University.’’ Of course the Gen- 
eral Assembly has no authority over Princeton, and can 
give nothing more than advice to that institution, as it 
could to Yale College. But this is an expression of a 
general feeling. We donot see how we can offer any 
apology for Professor Shields and his associates in this 
matter. And, holding that he had a right to sign such 
a petition and finding himself thus attacked by synod 
after synod, we do not wonder that he desires to with- 
draw from the Presbyterian Church as speedily as pos- 
sible. He has been known in his Church as almost its 
only advocate of a liturgical service; and some time ago 
he published a volume containing a proposed Presby- 
terian liturgy; and he is almost the only clergyman of 
his Church who has taken seriously the proposition to 
validate through the historic episcopate the orders of 
the Presbyterian ministry. Professor Shields is, we 
trust, a better authority in his department of the Har- 
mony of Science and Religion than in that of the har- 
mony of morals and religion. 


THE question of equal taxation will become a burning 
question in this country when people are made to see 
how monstrous are the inequalities of our present sys- 
tem or systems. State Comptroller Roberts, of New 
York,recently showed how little of personal property the 
assessors find. Selecting at random one hundred and 
seven estates passing to heirs, from lists in his office, 
he states that of these, thirty-four, with personal prop- 
erty ranging in value from $55,000 to $3,300,000, paid 
no tax at all before the death of the owners. The 
assessment the year before death on all the estates 
amounted to less than two per cent. of the actual valua- 
tion. These men, the Comptroller says, were not sin- 
ners above their fellows; the cases are simply repre- 
sentative cases. No doubt similar inequalities exist 
elsewhere. They certainly do in Chicago, for the Tax- 
payers’ Defense League, organized only last summer, 
has brought them to light. An estate which passed 
$2,000,000 of personal property through the probate 
court, had only paid tax on $750; and the heiris assessed 
for$500. One large grocery firm was assessed for $50,000; 


another, no larger, for $750,000, afterward reduced to’ 


$95,000. A banker pays on a one percent. valuation; a 
poor woman on a twenty-three per cent.valuation, while a 
large packing house escapes altogether. These area few 
of the many instances given by Edward W. Bemis in the 
Bibliotheca Sacra, which also prints an open letter to the 
Pullman Car Company from the President of the Tax- 
payers’ Defense League, Z. Swift Holbrook, contending 
that the property of that company, if taxed as other 
property in Illinois is assessed, namely, at one-tenth of 
its value, would pay $200,000 more annually to the city. 
This League has been able to have some glaring in- 
equalities of assessment corrected. It begins inthe right 
way tosecure reform, namely, by showing the monstrous 
character of the evils. It would be a good thing to have 
such a league in every city and town. 





....That is a very unhappy notion of things which 
complains of the Negro schools in the South, because, 
as one writer says, ‘‘the race does not need to have its 
young men educated to become porters, waiters, scul- 
lions, and what not, of the common ilk.’’ We do not 
know why porters, waiters and scullions should not be 
educated. In fact, it is the notion of our people that 
the poorest and the humblest laborers should be edu- 
cated; that even people that lack ability and ambition 
should receive all the education that they will take. 
But the fact is that the graduates of those institutions 
are not in these employments. They are in the higher 
and professional employments by the vast majority, 
teachers, preachers, etc. There is a large number of 
porters and waiters that have been tothe Negroschools, 
but they are not those that graduated. They took a 
term or two and were not able to continue. Their lit- 
tle education did them some little good, and will do 
their children more good. 


....The growth of ritualism in the Church of Eng- 
land is illustrated in a very curious way by the story 
of the luncheon given at the opening of the new school- 
room of St. Oswald’s College, Elsmere. This is under 
the control of the Anglican Bishop of Lichfield, and the 
day for opening was fixed for October 22d. It appears 
to have been forgotten that that would be Friday; but 
it would not doto have a mere fish luncheon, and ac- 
cordingly, with the invitation to his Grace the Duke of 
Westminster and other distinguished visitors and 
donors to the college, there was inclosed aslip on which 
it was stated that ‘‘the Bishop of Lichfield, who was 
consulted by the Provost, has given his dispensation 
from the obligations of the day to those who may de- 
sire it.” That is, the Bishoptells his Grace and other 
visitors that if they will go to the opening of the school- 
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room they will have an indulgence to eat freely of ham 
sandwiches and chicken salad. And this is modern 
Protestantism! 


....We almost fear to hear the end of the story of the 
attempt to lynch Dot Price, a Negro in Lavina, Carroll 
County, Tenn. A large party of Whitecaps went to his 
home, the other day, and riddled the doors and windows 
with bullets, breaking his arm. He went to the window, 
fired repeatedly at the gang, and at the end of the bat- 
tle five white men were found lying dead. Dot Price is 
vouched for by the editor of one of the Methodist Advo- 
cates as a well-to-do farmer, a peaceable citizen, super- 
intendent of the Sunday-school in a Methodist Episco- 
pal church, with a nice home, wife and children; and it 
is declared that his prosperity is the offense for which 
he was ordered to leave his home. They do not like to 
have Negroes doing too well. He did nothing more 
than any white man would have done who was murder- 
ously attacked in his own home. 


....-Among the strange contributions made by modern 
Syria to ecclesiastical peace in other lands the following 
deserves mention: In a certain church in Scotland the 
controversy over the use of fermented or unfermented 
wine at the communion service, reached a point where 
it was necessary to provide ¢wo tables and two sets of 
elements in order that the church might partake at the 
same time. The sight and practice was a grief to all, 
and a scandal to people outside. A committee was ap- 
pointed to solve the difficult problem. Some one sug- 
gested that the church send to Syria and procure ‘‘ the 
common wine of the country.” This met with unani- 
mous approval. And now for several years the undi- 
vided church celebrates each communion season, using 
a wine made about three miles away from Zahleh, in 
Mt. Lebanon. 


....Our readers will be interested in Dr. Schechter’s 
account of his acquisition for Cambridge University of 
the treasures long accumulated in the genizah of the 
ancient and famous Jewish synagog of Old Cairo; and 
they have been informed of the remarkable discovery 
among them of a large part of the Hebrew original of 
Ecclesiasticus. We are informed that the sorting out 
of these treasures by Dr. Schechter, as he sits sur- 
rounded by tons of boxes of old manuscripts, is followed 
with the greatest interest by the Cambridge scholars, 
who count that day lost in which he does not tell them 
some new discovery of importance. 


....Another war for reformed civil service where 
most needed is promised in Greece by Premier Zaimis. 
He will stake his administration, he says, on the com- 
plete reform of the service, and officers are to hold their 
commissions during good behavior, as in England and 
France. If that is accomplished some good will come 
out of the defeat in war. Jeremy Taylortells us, in his 
‘* Holy Living and Dying,” to illustrate the advantage 
of finding some minor advantage when a plan fails, of 
the man who threw a stone at a dogand hit his cruel 
stepmother: ‘‘ So, altho the stone’ missed its aim, it was 
not wholly lost.’’ 


....-Mayor Jones, of Toledo, O., who was elected to 
office last spring by the people instead of the politicians, 
believes that all contract work in municipalities should 
be abolished. In one of the sessions of the recent 
Battle Creek Civic-Philanthropic Conference he brought 
out this point very clearly. For, said he, contractors’ 
pay must come either out of inferior work or out of 
inferior wages; and money thus spent on contracts or 
contractors goes not to the people but /vom the people. 
This is true, and its general acceptance will hasten the 
time when the city shall be in truth a ‘‘ model em- 
ployer.’’ 

....The Sealing Conference at Washington of repre- 
sentatives of the United States, Japan and. Russia, has 
reached a unanimous decision, we are told, to prevent 
pelagic sealing altogether on the high seas. If this is 
true, and the Governments concerned give their final 
consent, the rule would only affect sealers of these three 
nations, and not those of Canada or other flags. Such 
aconclusion might be expected to have much moral 
weight with Great Britain, because the three nations 
making the compact own the seals, or rather, the places 
of necessary resort. 


....Prof. F. A. March, our veteran philologist, writes 
us encouragingly: 

I was glad to see your word of hope for strength (or, 
perhaps, providential help) to print ¢ for ed in our preterits, 
according to the inspiration of the scholarly conscience. 

There seem to be others of some influence who are just 
now cherishing the same hope for themselves. I think it 
likely that if THE INDEPENDENT were to appear now with 
the spelling of Tennyson and Lowell it might decide the 
action of many others. Perhaps we—you and I—might 
live to see this spelling general. So mote it be! 


....The fact that Hebrew is still a living tongue is 
illustrated by the statement that a new quadrilateral 
root has lately been adopted fromthe German schnapps. 
It is conjugated regularly shnapas, shnapesa, shnapasta, 
etc., he drank brandy, she drank, thou drankest, etc. 
The model form is with the negative, after the pattern 
of the Commandments, Zo ¢ishnepos, Thou shall not 
drink brandy. 
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Religious Intelligence. 
World’s Convention of the W. C. T. U. 


BY MRS. MINNIE B. HORNING. 


THE World’s Convention opened with a blaze of glory 
and decorations, in a banquet given in the Horticultural 
Pavilion the first night. The ‘‘four hundred’’ were 
there, that being the limit of the number of plates. 
Four hundred sat down, but four thousand would have 
rejoiced at the opportunity. Many hundreds looked 
down from the gallery upon the scene below. On the 
platform was placed the speaker’s table, facing the 
audience, Frances Willard in the center, who was 
alluded to time after time as ‘‘ America’s uncrowned 
queen”; and finally by the Iceland maiden as ‘‘the queen 
of the world.’’ John Wesley’s blessing was sung, and, 
as the strains died away, the orchestra played a lively 
march, and from doors on either side issued the waiters, 
one hundred young college girls who, two by two, with 
fancy steps, wended their way back and forth about the 
hall. In costumes of black, with white collars, cuffs 
and aprons, they were an entrancing sight. The serv- 
ing of the courses was done with military precision, 
without a break or false move. Never was a banquet- 
ing company waited on with greater ease and skill. 
After the repast came the toasts. Frances Wiilard 
toasted the Queen, and the audience rose; many wel- 
comes and many responses were made. Miss Johanns- 
dottie, of Iceland, in her native costume, with her 
golden crown, gave a pleasing response, and made a 
quaint picture. Miss Krikorian, the Armenian, had 
never heard of ‘‘ toasting’; and when she was asked to 
respond to toasts, thought she had been added to the 
entertainment committee and would be expected to pass 
around a tray. 

Miss Williard’s address was the compendium of 
knowledge and helpful aid it always is. It was given 
to all white-ribboners, for a handbook of general infor- 
mation for the year’s work. All the officers were unan- 
imously re-elected at an early session of the Executive 
Committee; and this was heartily approved by the Con- 
vention, if the applause that always bursts forth at 
every mention of Miss Willard’s and Lady Henry Som- 
erset’s names were any indication. In the World’s 
Convention, the Executive Committee makes all the ap- 
pointments, and the Convention body has no voice in 
-these selections. 

Saturday afternoon was the most enthusiastic meet- 
ing of all. It was held in Massey Music Hall, where all 
the evening sessions convened. The introduction of 
fraternal delegates and of foreign delegates, in their 
native costumes, was the pleasing feature. Torontoisa 
city of colleges; and that afternoon the first gallery in 
the big hall was reserved for and filled with the col- 
lege students. They made the hall ring with their ap- 
plause. The American women were asked to rise in a 
body, and the college boys gave them a hip hurrah and 
a tiger. They would cry ‘‘ What’s the matter with Miss 


Willard? She’s all right. What’s the matter with 
the W. C. T. U.? They gave their college yell 
and a verse of their song; and Miss Willard 


gave them this sentence as a watchword which she 
wished had been given her when at their age, 
‘‘Character is habit crystallized.” A beautiful Castil- 
ian, a young girl, was introduced by Miss Willard as an 
M.A. in the University of Madrid. When the girls 
graduated, the young men formed in a double row, and 
cast their caps down at the feet of the young women. 
Miss Alonso is President of a Y (the Young Woman’s 
branch), in Spain. Miss Inonye, of Japan, is in her last 
year of medical college. Miss Johannsdottie is a 
young woman, niece of the Premier of Iceland, and 
President of the W. C. T. U. of that country. These 
girls, with Madam Barakat, Countess de Brazza, Miss 
Krikorian, and others, were enthusiastically received. 

A thousand children of the public schools took posses- 
sion of the great stage, and the program Monday night. 
Patriotic songs, a welcome to the W. C. T. U. and flag 
drills were given. At the last chorus of the welcome song 
they waved their white handkerchiefs; after ‘‘ God save 
the Queen,’’ small Union Jacks were waved; and after 
their national songs branches of the maple leaf, the na- 
tional emblem, appeared above every little head. Flag 
marches and drills were given by seventy-two little 
girls. Twenty-four were dressed in British colors, 
twenty-four in the Stars and Stripes, and the other 
twenty-four represented a score of foreign nationalities. 
It was very appropriate for the occasion, and received 
great applause. The resolutions rang strong and clear 
for Prohibition, Suffrage and Purity. The latter was 
made especially strong, owing to the position the Eng- 
lish leader has taken, which is looked upon as a mis- 
take of head and not of heart, and is not indorsed by 
the great body of white-ribboners. 

The discussion on ‘‘How may we advance the 
white-ribbon cause in all countries?’’ led by Mrs. 
Louise S. Rounds, of Illinois, was full of instructive 
and helpful suggestions, and was participated in by 
representatives from all countries. Reports from the 
superintendents of twenty-seven departments of work, 
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were in themselves a liberal education. The secretary, 
Miss Agnes E. Slack, reported a general advance on 
the work in all countries witha largely increaseed mem- 
bership. Ceylon, New Zealand and Brazil asked for 
missionaries, and Ceylon will support whoever the So- 
ciety will send. Greetings were received from Miss 
Clara Parrish, of Japan, and Mrs. J. K. Barney, in 
Australia, the. two round-the-world missionaries, who 
are now in active work. Others will be sent out as 
soon as possible. The world’s banner, awarded to that 
country which has gained the greatest number of mem- 
bers, was presented to Japan, where, under the skilful 
leadership of Miss Clara Parrish, the membership has 
been doubled. 

The treasurer, Mrs. Mary E. Sanderson, reported a 
goodly balance on hand. 

The great Polyglot Petition, which was draped round 
and round the hall, with miles to spare still unrolled, 
was an object of great interest. It is signed by men 
and women in every known language, has over seven 
millions of names affixed. It has been presented tothe 
English and American Governments, and will go before 
Canada’s Premier before it leaves those borders. The 
Hon. Mr. Vidall was in at many sessions, and he was 
heard to say: ‘*I have been fighting this battle for 
fifty-seven years, and never sawa meeting like this 
before.’’ The Canada people enjoyed the Convention, 
and evinced their pleasure by crowding the hall and 
pavilion at every session. One of the noteworthy 
delegates was Sister Lilly, in deaconess costume, rosy- 
cheeked, young and attractive. She told a pitiable 
story of her work in the slums of London. Wherever she 
spoke in Toronto an eager crowd followed to hear her. 
The superintendents were largely reappointed,a new de- 
partment of Gifts to the World’s Work was created, with 
Miss Lottie Wiggins, of Toronto, superintendent. Miss 
Wiggins was the convener of the Toronto committee, 
and her works showed her great executive ability. 

As the business of the Convention was all done in 
the executive session, it left the open meetings free for 
the speeches, introductions and felicitations that do so 
much to brighten the sessions of an extended meeting. 

Ewerything centered about the question of Purity; and 
Lady Henry Somerset, and her re-election, coupled 
with the decided position taken in the resolution, seem- 
ed to satisfy all. If there was an undercurrent of 
unrest it failed to show itself. Some questions in con- 
vention were asked that evinced a general feeling of dis- 
approval that those who had come as delegates, repre- 
senting as they must, a constituency of 1,000 paid mem- 
bers, had no voice at all inthe deliberations of the body; 
and an effort will be made to change the Constitution 
in that respect. It was attempted this year, notice 
having been given in England two years ago; but the 
Executive Committee tabled the motion. They argue 
that asthe Executive includes all nations, action taken 
by that body is more representative than if done by the 
delegated body, as in that case, this year, America 
would have had all power as it largely outnumbered all 
other countries, having a full delegation of 150mem- 
bers. Decision as to the next convention was left to 
the General Officers. Invitations were received from 
Washington, D.C., and Australia, with the odds in favor 
of the latter place. ; 

Toronto did herself proud as a hostess. The most 
beautiful homes were opened, receptions were given by 
many, over a hundred women spoke in the different 
churches and missions on Sunday. The City Council 
tendered a drive to the delegates, and everything was 
as perfect as could be. 


Toronto, CANADA. 





The Polish Ecclesiastical Disturbances. 


BY THE REV. A. A. MULLER. 


THE American reader of the daily press is quite used 
to head-lines calling his attention to some fresh quarrel 
among the Polish Catholics. So common have these 
church embroglios, more or less riotous in their nature, 
become that they have almost ceased to attract atten- 
tion. Weare apt to pass such news by as amusing or 
deplorable, as our view-point may prompt. An inside 
view of the Polish camp cannot but prove interesting. 

The Poles, then, are ardently devoted to the Catholic 
religion. Not only are they attached to the really 
Catholic truths as distinguished from the Jesuitical 
tenets of Ultramontanism, but they are devout be- 
lievers in Papal infallibility and are obsequious to 
the Roman See toa degree. But now it comes to pass 
that the Roman prelatic hierarchy in the United 
States does not count in its membership a single Po- 
lish bishop. This fact is to be considered in its rela- 
tion with the other fact that the Poles are radical na- 
tionalists. They are before all else Poles. They dislike 
other nationalities. Subjection to an /rish bishop is a 
galling yoke. This feeling of dissatisfaction received a 
powerful impetus by the grievances of the priests 
against their bishops. The financial obligations of the 
Poles seemed never to cometo anend. They assert 
that they are ever and forever paying money to the 
bishops and that their obligations remain thesame. The 
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murmurs provoked the bishops, who sought to silence 
the excited priests, whose language they understood as 
little as their feelings, and, indeed, cared not to un- 
derstand, by the ecclesiastical penalty of suspension. 
But the people had learned to love their pastors, who 
proved their best friends throughout the dark hours of 
their national history. The congregations espoused 
the cause of the suspended priests, and hesitated not to 
oppose force to the measures, ecclesiastical and legal, 
resorted to by the now equally excited bishops. 

In this difficulty and in the heat of this battle it was 
natural for the Poles to bethink themselves of the Old 
Catholic Archbishop in the United States. It was a 
clever ruse. The priests suspended, the congregations 
excommunicated, it was easy for them, under the sense 
of their injuries, to bring into play their casuistry, which 
enabled them to justify themselves in calling on the O/d 
Catholic Archbishop for necessary spiritual ministra- 
tions, such as the consecration of churches, ordination 
of priests, etc., while at heart they were as firmly 
Roman Catholic as ever. By this clever move they also 
hoped to compel the Roman authorities to accede to their 
cherished desire to havea Polish bishop. They thought 
they would force the matter by even requesting Episco- 
pal consecration for one of their number at the hands 
of the Old Catholic Archbishop. This dignitary be- 
lieved, at first, that the new movement of the Poles was 
along the lines of Old Catholicism, and that the denial 
of Papal Infallibility was latent init. But those who 
knew the Polish languageand read their published sen- 
timents, felt that the good Archbishop would be disap- 
pointed in his hopes. Indeed,the Poles would not do 
more than make a declaration of independence from 
their respective Roman bishops of German or Jrish na- 
tionality. When pressed to extend their revolt against 
the modern Jesuitical Papacy and become united with 
the Old Catholics, they answered with protests of 
loyalty to the Papacy as it is. Thus the efforts of 
the Old Catholic Archbishop were rendered fruit- 
less; and from forming the starting-point of a move- 
ment of Old Catholic reforms, it degenerated, by 
degrees, into a comic fight between the two or three 
parties of Polish priests, with their respective conclaves 
in which they regularly elect their rival candidates for 
episcopal honors; a fight in which the original dispute 
is forgotten. Accordingly the American Old Catholic 
Archbishop, Mgr. Vilatte, has been obliged to refuse 
them episcopal consecration, tho he has ordained a 
number of priests for them; and unless the priests as a 
whole or some party among them frankly and like men 
take the Old Catholic position and renounce the errors 
of the. Vatican Church, the movement will spend itself 
without having produced the least good. Of course, 
the Polish American Catholics would be greatly bene- 
fited by the influence of the more spiritual and manly 
Old Catholic religion; but the future rests in the hands 
of the priests, who seem to be too hot-headed to con- 
sider the outlook and to take into account the deeper 
religious issues connected with the development of 
things. 

GreEEN Bay, Wis. 


From fuller reports it appears that the statement 
that the Rev. C. H. Brent of Boston, who was proposed 
as coadjutor Bishop of Rhode Island, believes in com- 
pulsory confession is not correct. The charge was 
made in the convention, but repudiated by his friends. 


....All the various Franciscan bodies throughout the 
world have been unified by a special act of the Pope. 
Hitherto they have been practically under different 
heads and with special distinctions and privileges. 
Now they are to be under one general, who will be the 
head of the world-wide order of Friars Minor. 


....There is to be a complete reorganization of the 
United Society of Christian Endeavor. The Board isto 
be enlarged to not lessthan one hundred members, and 
the widest geographical representation on it is to be 
secured by making possible the election to it of presi- 
dents of State Unions. The denominational representa- 
tion on the Board is to be retained. The bylaws have 
been altered and will soon be printed in full. 


.... President McKinley has issued his proclamation 
designating Thursday, November 25th, as Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. Hecalls especial attention to the prosperity 
of industry, the improvement in the conditions of labor 
and the increased comforts of homes, the peace of the 
nation, the strengthened respect for law and order and 
the bringing together of the different sections of the 
country into closer relations of fraternal regard and 
generous co-operation. 


....The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, is re- 
joicing in the complete provision for its missionary debt. 
The entire amount of $145,000 has been secured by per- 
sonal pledges, and the Church is free to go on with its 
work as it has not been in the past. No public appeal 
has been made, but the work has been done in a private 
way by individuals, laymen, benevolent women and 
church officers. Fifty-six thousand dollars has been 
given by nine persons, $100,000 by 200; and the contrib- 
utors to the debt have been les than 4,000 in number, 
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.-..It is an interesting fact that nearly one-third of 
the publications of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety are distributed in Russia. The number of copies 
distributed in 1896 was over half a million, and during 
this last year the sub-agent of the society in Siberia has 
traveled across the whole of that country to Vladivo- 
stock. The Russian Government has given effective 
assistance in the form of passes on the raiiways and 
steamers to the colporters and agents, and private rail- 
ways and steamer companies have been of great assist- 
ance. 


....The New York Bible Society, during the year 
ending September 3oth, distributed in this city 60,424 
Bibies and Testaments, in twenty-four different lan- 
guages, including the various European languages, also 
Chinese, Arabic, Greek, Bulgarian, and others. The 
society has missionaries meeting the immigrants with 
Bibles and Testaments in their languages; and it is 
doing a large work among the blind and is engaged in 
a house-to-house visitation, reaching many families and 
individuals. Italso aims to supply the children in the 
Sunday-schools. 


....It is reported from Russia that the Czar has 
granted full parden to 200 Lutheran pastors of the Bal- 
tic provinces, who, on a variety of charges, have been 
deprived of their churches and deported to other parts 
of the Empire. Among the charges has been that of 
administering Lutheran baptism to the children of 
Lutheran fathers and mothers who had married mem- 
bers of the Greek Church. This is another indication 
that the rigid rule of the famous procurator of the Holy 
Synod, M. Pobiedonostseff has passed away. 


....Some time since an Englishman in Ceylon an- 
nounced his conversion to Mohammedanism and imme- 
diately claimed the privilege of polygamy, taking unto 
him a second wife inthe person of an English girl of 
excellent family, who also announced her conversion. 
The first wife sued for a divorce. The man protested 
that as a Moslem he had a right to two or even four 
wives. The matter has come up in the courts, and it has 
been decided that his status in Ceylon is that of an Eng- 
lishman upon whom the obligation of monogamy is 
binding whatever his religious belief, whether he be 
Christian, Jew, Buddhist, Mormon or Mohammedan. 


.-A meeting of the executive committee of the 
Western Section of the Alliance of the Reformed 
Churches holding the Presbyterian system was held in 
Reading, Penn., last weck. The business of the ses- 
sion was chiefly the discussion of plans for the next 
meeting of the Alliance, to be held at Washington in 
1899. Reports were submitted on foreign missions, the 
European Continent Sabbath-schools and home mis- 
sions, and there were also addresses by a number of 
persons representing the different bodies connected with 
the Alliance. Among these were Drs. D. J. Burrell, of 
this city; William Cochrane, of Brantford, Canada; W. 
H. Roberts, of Philadelphia, and others. 


....The Congregational Council, which has held pro- 
tracted sessions the last week in Chicago oveg the case 
of C. O. Brown, D.D., whose ecclesiastical standing has 
been in dispute, took action which opened the way for 
the relief of Dr. Brown from suspension. Dr. Brown 
was suspended from the ministry by the Bay Conference 
of California, was afterward received as a regular min- 
ister by another conference, and accepted the pastorate 
of a church in Chicago. The Council finds that the re- 
sult of the San Francisco Council did not convict him of 
a serious moral crime, and that the Bay Conference 
was nevertheless justified in suspending him from the 
ministry. The Council advises that in view of his ex- 
cellent ministerial services and the suffering already en- 
dured by him the Bay Conference with Dr. Brown call 
another council with a view to removing the disabilities 
resting upon him by the action of the Bay Conference. 


....The Synodical plan of Home Missions appears to 
work well in Illinois. According to the report at the 
late Synod the contributions to the Board in 1895 under 
the old plan were $12,640. Then the new plan was 
adopted, and the contributions rose in 1896 to $32,508, 
and in 1897 to $37,613. In 1895 the Synod received from 
the Board for its own field $10,000 more than was con- 
tributed by the churches of the Synod; the next year 
$3,000 more, and last year the net contribution to the 
Board was $8,957, above all amounts expended within 
the borders of the Synod. There has also been a con- 
siderable gain in self-supporting churches. The Synod, 
in view of these facts, voted that if the Home Board at 
New York refuses to recognize the receipts from Illinois 
as coming from the Synod, no more money will be sent 
to the Board. The Home Mission committee of the 
Synod will alsodemand recognition of the next General 
Assembly’s Home Mission Committee, and in case of 
failure will report directly to the Assembly. 


....T here was a curious meeting -at the close of the 
International Congress of Orientalists, recently in con- 
vention in Paris. The members were invited toa regu- 
lar Buddhist’ service in the Musée Guimet, devoted to 
comparative religions. The Anagharika, or High Priest, 
Dharmapala, conducted this service, which was dedi- 
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cated to the preservation of peace. Quite a number of 
Parisians, who are devotees of the Buddha cultus, were 
present, as were also the majority of the members of 
the Congress and a number of notable outsiders, such 
as Prince Henri d’Orleans, Roland Bonaparte, Georges 
Clemenceau, the Secretary of the Ministry of Fine Arts, 
and others. 
A large basket, containing a variety of flowers, but 
chiefly chrysanthemums, was passed through the seated 
assembly, each one of whom selected at the beginning 
of the exercises a bunch for himself. About eleven 
o’clock the portals of the large central rotunda of the 
building, where a sanctuary had been prepared, were 
opened. A regular symphony of yellow met the gaze of 
the beholders from the altar and the two rotundas inthe 
rear. The altar covers, which were square, were in 
rich yellow, but contained no other decorations than 
thirty-seven lights arranged in seven tiers, forming a 
triangle. Above the altar was a banner in all the colors 
of the rainbow, in which banner flowers without leaves 
and leaves without flowers were wrapped up. As the 
participants entered they deposited their bunch of 
flowers upon the altar in an orderly and neatly arranged 
manner. Then the director of the Museum, M. Guimet, 
explained briefly and concisely the origin of the philo- 
sophical doctrines of the Buddha cultus.. After this 
the High Priest, Dharmapala, entered, an interesting, 
intellectual-looking man of some thirty years of age, 
dressed in a plain orange-colored toga. In correct Eng- 
lish he declared that it was his purpose to celebrate the 
death day of Burnouf, who had died in 1837, and had 
been the first to introduce the religion of Buddha into 
France. Then he developed in considerable fulness the 
philosophical principles of his religion. After the ad- 
dress came a hymn, rather monotonous and dragging, 
in which appeal was made to peace and the common 
happiness of mankind. At the close of the ceremonies 
a long ribbon of yellow silk was unrolled, and each par- 
ticipant was permitted to take it into his hand, and each 
cut off a small portion, which he took home with him as 
a memento. 


....The Religious Congress recently held in Stock- 
holm was reasonably successful even in point of nitm- 
bers. The attendance was fully five hundred, the great 
majority of whom quite naturally came from the three 
Scandinavian countries and Finland, altho Germany 
and France, also Holland, were well represented. The 
Congress was the result largely of the agitations of the 
well-known Stockholm pastor and author, S. A. Fries, 
and was devoted chiefly to the discussion of the prob- 
lems of the science of comparative religions. The bulk 
of addresses was delivered in Swedish, but other Euro- 
pean tongues were alse used. Bishop G. von Scheele, 
the most famous State ecclesiastic in Sweden, presided, 
who delivered a masterly address on the relation of sci- 
ence and scientific research to religious faith. Max 
Miiller could not be personally present, but his paper 
on ‘‘ The History of Religions’”’ was read by Pastor 
Bjérk, while his place on the program was taken by 
Professor de la Saussog, of Amsterdam, who discussed 
practically the same theme. Professor Meyer, of Bonn, 
gave an extended report of the status of New Testa- 
ment research, especially the relation of Paulinism to 
the teachings of Christ; while the Old Testament depart- 
ment was covered by the address of Pastor Fries, who 
advocated a modified form of Wellhausenism. Pastor 
Bjérk is the leading Swedenborgian theologian in Swe- 
den, and spoke on the question, In what sense is the Bible 
the Word of God ? giving the answer substantially in the 
sense of the Swedenborgian doctrine of correspondences. 
In the discussion the famous /itterateur Jensen demand- 
ed that by the side of the sayings of Christ, the most 
beautiful teachings of Buddha, Laetse. Plato and 
other teachings should be recognized, the historical 
data for which proposition was furnished by the Nor- 
wegian savant, Dr. Aall. The thesis that only the 
Scriptures contained the Word of God was ably main- 
tained by Professor Rudin, of Upsala, who is a pupil of 
Beck, of Tiibingen. Itwas generally acknowledged on 
all sides that the most brilliant address of the Congress 
was that of Professor Sabatier, of Paris, who discussed 
the relations between modern culture and religion, 
in which he aimed to solve the seeming divergencies of 
the two in the light of a higher unity and union, but on 
the basis of a positive confession of Christ. An inter- 
esting address on the relations of religion and morals 
was delivered by the chief Rabbi of Stockholm, Dr. 
Klein, who acknowledged that the classic teachings of 
the prophets of the Old Testament on morals had found 
their highest development in the doctrines of Jesus 
Christ. Similar themes were discussed by representa- 
tive scholars from half a dozen lands. Aside from 
some radical utterances, from exceptional sources, the 
general tone of the Congress was the emphasis put 
upon the unique personality of Christ as the beginning 
and the protection of all true religion and morals, and 
that this truth will become all the more apparent the 
more scientifically religious phenomena are investi- 
gated. The Stockholm Congress accordingly did not 
wish to be regarded as a continuation or repetition of 
the Chicago Congress, but as a Congress of Christian 
searchers after the truth. 


The ceremony was exceedingly interesting. . 
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Literature. 


The Literary History of the American 
Revolution.* 


Pror. Mosts Coir TYLER has been exceedingly 
happy in the choice and definition of his subject for 
this work. At the bottom of it lies an idea which in- 
volves a sound, but we fear not overfamiliar, theory of 
literature as the index and exponent of the passion, 
the convictions, the aspirations and inner life of the 
people. Under a rigid imperial censorship this might 
not be wholly true. But among a free people, such 
as the Americans have always been, it could not be 
otherwise, and especially in a period of our history 
when the popular literature, tho scanty, was honest, 
energetic and not complicated with the confusing ele- 
ments and influences which operate on it in these 
later times. 

This method of approaching the subject, tho it has 
been resorted to before in illustration of the history, 
or as in some sense the confirmation of it, has never 
been taken up as an independent line of critical study 
and elevated to the dignity of the sole witness to be 
heard in the case. Professor Tyler justly remarks: 

‘* The outward history of that famous procedure has 
been many times written, and is now, bya new breed of 
American scholars, being freshly rewritten in_ the light 
of larger evidence, and under the direction of a more 
judicial] spirit. In the present work, for the first time 
in a systematic and fairly complete way, is set forth the 
inward history of our Revolution—the history of its 
ideas, its spiritual moods, its notions, its passions, even 
of its sportive caprices and its whims, as these uttered 
themselves at the time, whether consciously or not, in 
the various writings of the two parties of Americans 
who promoted or resisted that great movement. 

‘« The plan of the author has been to let both parties 
in the controversy—the Whigs and the Tories, the Rev- 
olutionists and the Loyalists—tell their own story freely 
in their own way, and without either of them being li- 
able, at our hands, to posthumous outrage in the shape 
of partisan imputations on their sincerity, their mag- 
nanimity, their patriotism or their courage. Moreover, 
for the purpose of historic interpretation, the author 
has recognized the value of the lighter, as well as of the 
graver forms of literature, and consequently has here 
given full room to the lyrical, the humorous, and the 
satirical aspects of our Revolutionary record—its songs, 
ballads, sarcasms, its literary facetie. The entire body 
of American writings, from 1763 to 1783, whether seri- 
ous or mirthful, in prose or in verse, is here delineated 
in its most characteristic examples, for the purpose of 
exhibiting the several stages of thought and emotion 
through which the American people passed during the 
two decades of the struggle which resulted in our na- 
tional Independence.” — 

This is by no means a method which reduces the 
importance of histories written on the ordinary plan. 
It adds new value to them by taking the reader be- 
hind the scenes and introducing him to the inner his- 
tory which is the true motive of the whole movement. 
The heroes and actors on Professor Tyler’s stage are 
not generals, statesmen, kings and their ministers, nor 
in general exalted personages of any description, but 
writers uttering their own convictions and doing in 
solitude and often in unrecognized privacy the plain 
work of plain penmen, addressing people as plain and 
unrecognized as themselves. But these were the 
agents who fashioned the popular convictions, and 
this was the stage on which the real issue was devel- 
oped and fought out. 

From such a point of view as this the really critical 
point of the contest is reached before actual war be- 
gins. In literature the Revolution was already more 
than ten years old when Lord Percy had his first taste 
of the ‘‘embattled farmers” at Lexington. This 
preliminary period, which held the core of the con- 
troversy in its heart,has its mirror in the literature of 
the period, and is admirably reflected in the examples 
collected by Professor Tyler. 

His work begins with some thirty pages on ‘‘ The 
Literary Aspects of the Revolution,’’ in which he 
does a justice to the colonial writers which is often 
withheld even among American writers, and, as it has 
seemed to us, mainly on the ground that they fail to 
recognize the colonial style as having independent 
merits of its own. The amount produced, consider- 
ing the number and condition of the people, is ex- 
traordinaiy, and bears witness to the quickening ef- 
fect of the great discussion on the moral and intel- 
lectual power of the people. This point of view is 
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the only one which is really just to the colonial au- 
_ thorship of the period, as it alone keeps sounding in 
our ears the great and all-pervading passion or inspi- 
ration under which this literature was produced. 
The extent to which it is pervaded by notes of the 
coming strife is surprising. Professor Tyler writes 
(Vol. I, p. 5): 

‘*It has fallen to my lot to turn over and to look 
through very many pages, in manuscript and in print, 
produced during that period; and I must bear witness 
that I have not found many pages, whether serious or 
sportive, amid the lines of which did not seem to be 
audible the reverberation of that old civic rancor—re- 
luctant but at last determined revolution, eager and 
fierce resistance to revolution. And since the authentic 
and sincere literature of any period is the recorded 
utterance of the uppermost and undermost thought of 
that period—its thought and emotion both—there would 
be room for distrust or for disdain should we find proof 
that many Americans, between 1763 and 1783, had writ- 
ten altogether disinterested or passionless pages, or 
had dealt with tranquil literary themes, insong or story 
or philosophy, wholly apart from those themes that 
were then rushing to mortal combat in the brains and on 
the battle-fields of that time.”’ 

The analysis of the literary situation contained in 
the first of these volumes is novel and luminous. 
There were two centers, one for New England, in 
which John Trumbull shone prominent and which 
was dominated by a group of brilliant young men at 
Yale College ‘‘ passionately devoted to the Greek and 
Roman classics,’’ The literary life of the middle 
colonists had its center in Philip Freneau, and was 
stimulated by the two colleges of New York and 
Philadelphia, as well as by the college of New Jersey 
under the lead of the potent Scotsman who presided 
over it, Dr. Witherspoon. ;, 

John Trumbull, the poet, is one of the most bril- 
liant and interesting figures in American letters. He 
was presented for examination at Yale college when 
seven years old and examined by the tutors while sit- 
ting in the lap of a boy candidate for admission who 
afterward made his mark as Nathaniel Emmons. 
Our juvenile phenomenon was wisely kept at home 
for six years longer and then, entering at thirteen, 
was graduated at seventeen as brilliantly as he had 
begun, and that in a company of young fellows who 
were to lead and command the coming age—Joseph 
Howe, Buckingham St. John, Timothy Dwight, Jo- 
seph Buckminster and David Humphreys. 

The literature Professor Tyler proposes to examine 
is, however, by no means all or even principally 
poetic. -He arranges it in nine distinct classes, the 
correspondence or letter-writers of the period, the 
official State Papers, oral addresses sacred and secu- 
lar, political essays, political satires in verse, patri- 
otic lyric poetry, literary facetiz, dramatic composi- 
sitions, and for the ninth class prose narratives of act- 
ual experience in the Revolution. 

The reader is conducted through the portentous 
debates generally with great skill. The only excep- 
tion we should make is the interjection of chapter 
vii, ‘‘ The Description of Nature and Man in the 
American Wilderness, 1763-1775,’’ which, interesting 
as it is, and possibly in some undeveloped relation to 
the subject, is very much out of place where it stands. 
James Otis is the prolocutor who sounds the first 
ringing note ‘‘of the swelling theme,” which soon 
grows to alarming proportions and is echoed and re- 
echoed in prose and verse by Loyalist and Patriot, in 
elaborate argument and comedy, in the pulpit, at 
the bar, and: enlivened by the solemn growls of Dr. 
Johnson and the British pamphleteering of Soame 
Jenyns. 

We should find it difficult to say where in this vol- 
ume the most interesting, or even the most impor- 
tant, matter lies. We shall not go amiss in directing 
our readers to two points—the case for the colonies, 
as presented especially by Otis, John Adams, Delany, 
Dickinson, Stephen Hopkins; and the case for the 
Crown, as presented by Martin Howard, writing as 
‘*A Gentleman from Halifax,’’ Jonathan Boucher, 
the Rev. Samuel Seabury, afterward the first Bishop 
of the American Episcopal Church, but who was then 
writing for the Crown as ‘‘ Westchester Farmer,”’ 
Joseph Galloway and Myles Cooper, and Jonathan 
Odell, the only poet who was able to uphold in verse 
the Loyalists’ cause against the tremendous satire of 
John Trumbull and the fierce fury of Philip Fre- 
neau’s meters. 

The variety, richness and fulness of the matter is 
astonishing, and presents the case for the Colonies 
and fortheCrown. It gives one a new sensation to 
find the much-abused Tories and Loyalists allowed to 
plead their case, and to do so not only with the force, 
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but with the wit and satire which was destined to 
cost them so dear. 

The weak spot in the collection, as a whole, is the 
Southern representation, which remains meager, tho 
considerable space is given to Thomas Jefferson. 
Patrick Henry’s name is mentioned but once, and 
that in an insignificant note. The famous Mecklen- 
burg Declaration of the North Carolina patriots is 
named only incidentally in some remarks on Jefferson’s 
claims to the original authorship of the Declaration 
of Independence. A part of these omissions will be 
explained by the close of Professor Tyler’s work with 
the Treaty of 1783 and before the convening of the 
Constitutional Convention in May, 1787. 

Among the points which illustrate the breadth and 
novelty of the work, we name the strictures on the 
Declaration of Independence, made on its publication, 
from Governor Hutchinson down to Goldwin Smith, 
among them John Lind’s ‘‘ Answer to the Declara- 
tion of the American Congress,’’ which has been as- 
sumed, mainly on internal evidence, to have been in- 
spired by the British Ministry. To the majority of 
those who read American history such documents and 
citations as these will be entirely new. Apart from 
their general interest they will present the subject in 
an entirely new light. 

We can only hope in this brief notice to give our 
readers some impression of what this work is. We 
have done but scant justice to a full and rich work in 
which Trumbull, Freneau, John Dickinson, Samuel 
Adams, Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Paine, Francis 
Hopkinson, the humorous champion of Independ- 
ence, and Jonathan Odell, its loyal satirist, and a 
company of brilliant men fight out at the bar of right 
and reason the battle of American Independence. It 
is a work of great interest and permanent value. 


THE GOLDEN GALLEON. Seinga Narrative of the Ad. 
ventures of Master Gilbert Oglander,and of How, in 
the Year 1591, he Fought under the Gallant Sir Rich- 
ard Grenville in the Great Sea-Fight off Flores, on 
Board Her Majesty’s Ship ‘‘ The Revenge.’’ By Robert 
Leighton. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) 

Nothing need be added to the full descriptive title of 
this story except that it is based on the actual history 
of Lord Thomas Howard’s expedition against the West 

Indian Spanish treasure-ships, and follows closely the 

account of the last fight of ‘‘ The Revenge,” as written 

by Sir Walter Raleigh a few weeks aftertheevent. To 
quote the author it is ‘‘an amphibious story” designed 
to ‘‘ represent some of the conditions of life ashore and 
afloat in the glorious days of Queen Elizabeth.” Itisa 
stirring story which appeals to national patriotic feel- 
ing. The exploit of ‘‘The Revenge’’ was, asthe author 
remarks, a naval Balaklava which deserves to be com- 
memorated among the most brilliant examples of Eng- 
lish pluck. THE NAVAL CADET; A Story of Adven- 
tures on Land and Sea, by Gordon Stables, M.D. (Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, $1.25), is a first-rate story, written for 

young people and written well, healthy in tone, and 

such as young people love and which it does them 

no harm to read. A MARcH ON LONDON. Being a 

Story of Wat Tyler’s Insurrection. By G. A. Henty. 

With Eight Illustrations by W. H. Margetson. (Charles 

Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) Henty’s story-books now 

amount toa very considerable library of fiction. They 

are well written, healthy intone, patriotic, and so far as 
we know them, developed on a basis of fact which gives 
them a mildly instructive character. The story of 

Wat’s Rebellion and tragic death is the core of A 

March on London. The hero passes through that 

crisis with credit, takes part in the war in Flanders, 

gets knighted on the battle-field for good conduct, 
and acquires fortune and dignities as he advances. 

The book is a good juvenile study of the times. 

Joun HALirax, GENTLEMAN. By Miss Mulock. 

(Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50.) This is a new edi- 

tion of one of the best and most popular novels of mod- 

erntimes. It appeals to readers of every class. Its 
hero is the noblest example in English literature of the 
dignity of honest laborand of its reward. LourRDEsS. 

By Emile Zola, Translated by Ernest A. Vizetelly. (The 

Macmillan Company. Two volumes, $2.00.) So far as 

the English translation goes this is a new edition which 

has been extensively revised by Mr. Vizetelly, ‘‘ Zola’s 
representative forall English-speaking countries.’’ These 
two volumes form the first of the ‘‘ Trilogy of the Three 

Cities,” the second being Rome andthe third Paris. 

The work is too well known to require any further no- 

tice of this new edition. Bon-MoOTs OF THE EIGHT- 

EENTH CENTURY. Edited by Walter Jerrold, with Gro- 

tesques by Alice B. Woodward. (The Macmillan Com- 

pany. 75 cents.) This is a collection to delight the 
lovers of such literature. The eighteenth century in 

England was an age of wits. This collection is a good 

example of it. The selections are limited to Great 

Britain, and do not include all from that area as the ex- 

amples from two such famous wits as Samuel Foote and 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan are represented in the first 
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and third volumes of the series. The book is very 
neatly published and printed, and is ornamented appro- 
priately with Miss Woodward’s comic grotesques. 
LITTLE Lorp FAUNTLEROY, and four other volumes of 
Mrs. Burnett’s famous stories for young readers, are 
just published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, in an entirely 
new edition, fine new plates with all the original illus- 
trations and in a beautiful cloth binding designed by 
R. B. Birch. ($1.25 per vol.) The other volumes are 
Two LITTLE Pitcrims’ Procress. A Story of the City 
Beautiful; SARA CREWE; or, What Happened at Miss 
Minchins; LITTLE SAINT ELIZABETH, and Other Stories; 
GIOVANNI, and the Other Children who have made Stories; 
Piccino, and Other Child Stories. All these volumes 
contain Mr. Reginald B. Birch’s original illustrations, 
which, as a series, deserve high commendation. 


THe History oF MANKIND. By Professor Friedrich 
Ratzel. Translated from the Second German Edition 
by A. J. Butler, M. A. With Introduction by E. B. 
Tylor, D.C.L., F.R.S. (The Macmillan Company. 
Vol. I. Royal 8vo, pp. 476. $4.00.) 

This truly magnificent volume is the English presen- 
tation of Ratzel’s Volkerkunde. The first edition ap- 
peared in 1885-’88, followed by the second in 1894-95. 
which in this English translation is condensed from 
three totwo volumes. It took its place at once as a 
standard work of reference for the learned and a lesson- 
book for the student. ‘‘So good a judge as Professor 
Virchow,’”’ says Dr. E. B. Tylor, in the Introduction, 
‘‘wrote of the work on its first appearance that since 
the time of Prichard and Waitz no such extensive at- 
tempt had been made to represent our knowledge of 
the lower races of mankind.”’ A great feature of the 
book is its 1160 illustrations. They are no ‘‘ mere book- 
decorations, but a most important part of the apparatus 
for realizing civilization in its successive stages.” In 
execution and merit they surpass any which have hith- 
erto been published in a work designed for general cir- 
culation. Their special merit is that they introduce 
the reader to the museum collections as no merely 
verbal description could and at the same time give a 
classified and systematic presentation of the museum- 
contents which no visitor would arrive at by himself 
without prolonged study carried on through frequent 
visitation. In speaking of this work as belonging in 
the popular class of illustrated books and as depending 
so largely for its value on illustrative pictures, it must 
be understood that we mention this feature of the book 
as in this case an addition to its scientific worth and 
even more to its value as an educational work. Pro- 
fessor Ratzell is a believer in the unity of the human * 
race. He says (p.g): 

‘‘Thus wherever the earth is habitable by man, we find 
peoples who are members of one and the same human race. 
The unity of the human genus is as it were the work of 
the planet Earth, stamped on the highest step of creation 
therein. There is only one species of man; the variations 
are numerous, but do not godeep. Man is in the widest 
sense a citizen of the earth. Others besides North- 
men discovered America before Columbus. The world that 
we pretentiously style ‘the New’ must have been discov- 
ered fromthe westward many a time before the Pale Faces 
came from the east as the latest and definitive discoverers.”’ 





The work opens with a summary discussion of the 
‘* Principles of Ethnography,’’ which maps out the 
whole field and in a series of incomparable engravings 
throws on it the light of all the illustrative examples 
gathered in the museums of the modern world. The 
author then proceeds, in Book II, to discuss the Ameri- 
can-Pacific Group of Races, beginning with those of 
Oceania. The Australians and the Malays and Mala- 
gasies follow and bring us to the end of the present 
volume. It is difficult to suppress some enthusiasm as 
we contemplate this work and see to what perfection of 
form and finished substance the art of bookmaking has 
been carried init. No more beautiful page could in- 
vite the reader’s attention, while the arts of illustration 
are carried in it to the highest perfection, not for the 
empty purposes of popular decoration, but to provide a 
more solid and useful basis for anthropological study. 


A DiIcTIONARY OF AMERICAN AUTHORS. Sy Oscar Fay 
Adams. (Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston 
and New York. $3.00.) 

From a modest 16mo of about two hundred pages, 
published in 1884, this handbook has grown to an octavo 
of four hundred and forty-four pages, containing we 
should s&y over six thousand names. It was always a 
highly useful collection and as such went through a 
number of editions. We have the sixth, issued in 1889. 
The present volume has a new title, and deserves it as 
being a distinctly new work. With every name intro- 
duced as a title goes the neatest possible brief notice of 
the author and his literary work, with biographical 
dates and a few notes of personal history, folllowed by 
a list of his literary works. The author has done his 
best to make these notes full and accurate. The gaps 
that remain cannot be laid to any want of diligence on 
his part. The Dictionary is not published as a complete 
record ofall American writers, tho the examination we 
have made of it indicates that it will practically serve 
assuch. We note that the author does not seem to 
recognize the difference between GQPreregationalist and 
Presbyterian. In a volume necessarily so brief a full 
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tist of all that has been published by 
each author is hardly to be expected. 
We welcome the book. It will furnish 
many a hard-working student valuable 
aid, and it will serve as a useful guide 
in the difficult field of contemporary 
authorship. 


TRAVELS IN THE YEAR 1791 AND 1792 IN 
PENNSYLVANIA, NEW YORK AND VER- 
MONT. Journals of John Linck-laen, 
Agent of the Holland Land Company. 
With a Biographical Sketch and Notes. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Limited Let- 
ter-press Edition. Five hundred 
copies printed. Type distributed 
after printing. $2.50.) 

The modesty of the editor of this in- 
teresting memorial of the early days, 
prevents her, apparently, from placing 
her name onthe title-page. We suppose 
we violate no confidence in placing it in 
our notice as Helen Lincklaen Fairchild, 
a lineal descendent of the sturdy Hol- 
lander, whose journals and note-book 
form the core of the present publication. 
John Lincklaen was born in Holland in 
1768. He married Helen Ledyard, and 
died at Cazenovia, 1847, both he and 
his wife having been for forty years or 
more devoted members of the Presbyteri- 
an Church. Thecurrent infidelity seems 
earlier in life to have had an unsettling 
effect on his mind, and later still he was 
inclined to the Unitarian view; butin the 
sober, serious fashion of the time, he set 
himself to a re-examination of the whole 
question, which ended in his hearty ac- 
ceptance of the Evangelical faith. The 
Holland Land Company, whose agent he 
was, acted an important part in the set- 
tlement'and development of Central New 
York. His journals, kept during jour- 
neys in Pennsylvania, Central New York 
and Vermont, come fresh from those early 
times with the smell of the forest and the 
backwoods on them. They have a unique 
interest, especially forthe students of he 
local history and of the agency of the 
Holland Company in it. The volume is 
illustrated with a fine series of portraits 
of persons active in the history, among 
whom we note in addition to John Linck- 
lean, the agent who preceded him, The- 
ophilus Casenove, from whom the beau- 
tiful and thriving town of Casenovia took 
its name, and Gerritt Bonn, who was 
destined toleave part of his name toa 
notable citizen of this region, who was 
also his descendant, Gerritt Smith. The 
volume contains also an equ’pment of in- 
teresting maps. 


A History oF ROME TO THE DEATH OF 
Cassar. By W. W. Howe, M.A., Fellow 
and Lecturer of Merton, Oxford, and ‘H. 
D. Leigh, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Cor- 
pus Christi, Oxford. (Longmans, Green 
& Co. $2.00.) This is an attempt to meet 
the requirements of students in the high 
schools and colleges, with a brief, com- 
pendious, but adequate history of Rome 
to the death of Julius Cesar. It makes 
no attempt to present even a sketch of 
Roman literature, but is full in the treat- 
ment of the wars and military operations 
of the Republic and of its constitutional 
and antiquarian history, and includes 
several chapters on Politics, Administra- 
tion, Social and Economic matters, and 
Foreign and Provincial affairs. The 
manual is well up to date, and follows 
the history on the natural and character- 
istic lines of its development. We very 
confidently commend-it to students whose 
object is general review, or who desire to 
fix in their minds the general outlines and 
critical points of the history. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE MAYFLOWER. 
Penned and Pictured by Blanche McManus. 
(E. R. Herrick & Co. $1.25.) Blanche 
McManus has made an attractive and 
really excellent book of this ‘‘ Colonial 
Monograph.” By a process of weeding 
the story is reduced to the lowest terms 
without being brought down to elemen- 
tary simplicity. The life and spirit re- 
remain in it, and even a quaint favor 
which savors of the times. The moral 


and religious dignity of the narrative re- 
main init untouched. Theauthor should 
not make Peregrine White a woman, and 
some details of the history might be im- 
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proved. The art sketches in old block-™" mittees of Christian Endeavor societies, 


work style carry along the story in a 
series of well-designed vignets at the 
top ofeach page. The edition isa square 
duodecimo, printed on heavy Whatman 
paper from excellent type. With this 
volnme belong two others in the series, 
‘*The Quaker Colony,” with sixty illus- 
trations, and ‘‘ How the Dutch Came to 
Manhattan,”’ with sixty-six illustrations. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA YEAR Book, a dainty 
and charming volume of selections col- 
lected by Miss Grace Leigh Duncan, who 
has compiled the Chautauquan Calendar 
for a number of years on the same gen- 
eral plan of selections for each day, be- 
ginning with a Bible verse at the top of 
the page. The selections are very care- 
fully made, and will be found to contain 
a choice winnowing from the Christian 
thinkers of all the ages. It is gratifying 
to note how many authors now living 
have been found worthy of being repre- 
sented in this Year Book. It is hand- 
somely manufactured by The Pilgrim 
Press, Boston, on deckele edged paper 
with gilt top, and artistically bound. (Pp. 
370. $1.00.) 





Literary Notes. 


T. Y. Crowe i & Co. will publish im 
mediately ex-President Cleveland’s ad- 
dress, entitled. ‘‘ The Self-Made Man in 
American Life,’’ which will be added to 
their excellent ‘‘ What is Worth While 
Series.” 


.-A new edition of Dr. McConnell’s 
‘History of the American Episcopal 
Church,”’ revised and enlarged, extend- 
ing the story so as to cover the past 
quarter century, is announced as nearly 
ready for publication by Mr. Thomas 
Whittaker. 


..-Among the Macmillan announce- 
ments may be mentioned ‘‘ Practical Eth- 
s,” by Prof. Henry Sidgwick, of Cam- 
bridge, England; ‘‘ The Making of Ab- 


botsford and Incidents in Scottish His- | 


tory,” by Mrs. Maxwell Scott, of Abbots- 
ford; a new volume of ‘‘ Old English 
Love Songs,’ compiled conjointly by 
Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie and Mr. George 
Wharton Edwards, and ‘‘ The Letters of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning,” edited by 
Mr. F. G. Kenyon. 


.--The Archeological Institute of 
America will now publish its papers, re- 
ports and other documents in a new peri- 
odical which succeeds Zhe American 
Journal of Archeology that has been edi- 
ted by Professor Frothingham, of Prince- 
ton, retaining its name and appearing as 
the ‘‘ Second Series’’ of the journal. The 
periodical will be issued bi-monthly and 
edited by an editor-in-chief chosen by the 
council of the Institute and two editors 
representing, respectively, the interests 
of the schools of classical studies at 
Athens and at Rome. Communications 
for the editorial board should be address- 
ed to the editor-in-chief, John H. Wright, 
Cambridge, Mass. The Macmillan Com- 
pany have on sale the former publica- 
tions of the Institute. 


.-A good word for Meehan's Monthly 
devoted to general gardening and popu- 
lar botany, is always inorder. The wild 
flower, illustrated in color in the Novem- 
ber issue is the American Dittany and 
the classic fame of the dittany is here 
noted, as well as its modern use. The 
American Dittany (Cuntla Mariana) is so 
generally in use among the poorer classes 
in some parts of the South as an herb 
drink that to many Negroes the word 
‘“*tea’’ means only ‘‘dit’ny tea’; and the 
story is told of a thirsty Englishman in 
the North Carolina Mountains who gladly 
accepted a cup of “‘tea’’ from an old 
colored woman and then, bewildered at 
its unfamiliar taste, exclaimed, ‘‘Do you 
call this tea? What is it?’ The prompt 
answer came: ‘‘ Yes, chile, dat’s fea. 
Some folks make deirs ob horsemint, but 
I always make mine ob dit’ny.” 


. Local missionary organizations, es- 
pecially auxiliaries of the various wom- 
an’s mission boards and missionary com- 











would do well, in laying out their read- 
ing and study for the year, to send for 
the Catalog of the Missionary Publica- 
tions of the Fleming H. Revell Company, 
112 Fifth Avenue, New York. The new 
‘*Concise History of Missions,’’ by Dr. 
Edwin Munsell Bliss, designed for study, 
and Dr. James S. Dennis’s larger work 

n ‘‘ Christian Missions and Social Prog- 
ress,” are the two leading missionary 
books of the year. The very best works 
on the subject are included in this cata- 
log. The number and variety of religious 
works issued by the Fleming H. Revell 
Company make the study of their cata- 
logs essential to pastors and those who 
are called upon to replenish religious li- 
braries. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 


Have now Ready 
General Harrison’s 


Great Book 
THIS COUNTRY OF OURS 


BY BENJAMIN HARRISON, EX-PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 12MO, $1.50. 


“The purpose of the book is to give bet- 
ter knowledge of things that have been too 
near and familiar to be well known. JI 
hope it may also tend to promote an intelli- 
gent patriotism and a Saithful discharge of 
the duties of citizenship.”” — AUTHOR'S 
PREFACE. 








CONTENTS. 


The Constitution—The Congress— 
The President—The State Department 
—The Treasury Department—Depart- 
ments of War and Justice—The Post~ 
Office Department—The Navy Depart- 
ment—Departments of the Interior and 
Agriculture—Independent Boards and 
Commissions—The Judiciary. 











‘©*¢Tf we would strengthen our coun- 
try,’ he says, ‘we must cultivate a love for 
it in our own hearts and in the hearts of 
our children and neighbors; and this love 
foraland,foraflag . . . is widened 
and deepened by a fuller knowledge of 
them!’ To this fuller knowledge Gen. 
Harrison’s admirable little volume con- 
tributes more precise and accurate infor- 
mation regarding our civil institutions 
than any book of its size yet published.”’ 
—Commercial Advertiser. 


‘*We have no other volume which 
deals so fully and yet so concisely with 
this important subject, and it will un- 
doubtedly commend itself as a most val- 
uable text-book in the schools, filling a 
place that is entirely its own. The in- 
troduction is a lesson in patriotism, in 
itself, that cannot but exercise a most 
potent influence for good.’’— Boston Bud- 
get. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
153-157 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Important New Books. 
IF | WERE GOD. 


By RicHArD LE GALLIENNE, author of 
‘* The Religion of a Literary Man,” 
** Prose Fancies,’’ etc. Printed at the 
Merrymount Press in red and black,on 
deckeledge laid paper. 16mo, socts. 


A bold, ret reverent > maa of the problem of evil 
and suffering in the world 


THE COMING PEOPLE. 


By the Rev. CHARLES FLETCHER DOLE, au- 
thor of ‘‘ The Golden Rule in Busi- 
ness,’’ ‘‘The American Citizen.’’ 
16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


This little book of inspiring optimism is an attempt to 
show the actual results that are working out in the 
stress of modern life. 

Written in a broad and sympathetic spirit, in a simple 
and convincing style, tt this ~ 7 Mg my to havea 
3 ~ sie and b ght of the 


SELF CULTIVATION IN ENGLISH 


By GeorGeE HERBERT PALMER, LL.D., Al- 
ford Professor of Philosophy in Har- 
vard University. 12mo, 32 pp., 35 cents. 


The style is firm and coments, clear and convincing, 
and the illustrations are admirable. It is a most inspir- 
ing little ee and ought to be in the hands of every 
student and writer. 














*,* For sale bybooksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by the Publishers. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
New York_and Boston, 
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TWO 
LEASE announce in your paper 
deavor Convention 
railroads have not yet agreed upon 
rates. 
Christian Endeavor, edited by the 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR WORLD, pub- 
Trial- trip subscriptions to new sub- 
fer Alls (Bess ° 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
FACTS. 
p that the dates for the next 
International ie n- 
selected. Nashville, Tenn., is the 
place, and July 6-11, the time. The 
poo railroad rates, but we Confidently 
expe t our usual extremely favor- 
a 
Also, let all know that The Goiden 
Rule, the official representative of 
founder, Rev. Francis E. Clark, D. D., 
has changed its name, and is now THE 
lished, as heretofore, at 646 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, Mass. 
scribers will be accepted at twenty- 
five cents for three months. 
646 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass., Nov. 1, 1897. 





NEW BOOKS 


Some Colonial 
Homesteads 


And Their Stories. By MARION HARLAND. 
With 86 Illustrations. 8vo, gilt top, $3.00. 
In this volume the author tells the stories of some 

Colonial Homesteads whose name- have become house- 

hold words. The book is mare written, and is 

embellished by a large number of illustrations, very 
carefully selected and engraved. Among the home- 
steads presented are: Brandon, Westover, ss pies ; 

Marshall House, — enden (Chew House), 

House, Van Cortlandt Manor House, Oak att “the 

Home of the Llvingstons), Pum se Manor House, Ju- 

mel House (Fort Washington), Smith House (Sharon, 

Conn.), Pierce Homestead, Parson Williams’s House, 

Varina (Pocahontas), Jamestown, and Williamsburg. 


The Ayrshire Homes and 
Haunts of Burns 


By Henry C. SHELLEY. With 26 full-page 
illustrations from photographs by the au- 
thor, and with portrait in photogravure. 
16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


Poetical Sermons 


Including the Ballad of Plymouth Church. 
By Wm. E. DAVENPORT. 12m, gilt top, 
$1.50. 


G..P.PUTNAM’S SONS 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 

















To Officers and Teachers of 
Sunday Schools, 


What Lesson Helps are to be used in 
your school during the coming year? The 
time is near at hand when you will decide. 
If you want the best, and at the same time 
the cheapest; if you want helps that are 
real helps; if you want increased attend- 
ance, increased interest, and the most 
fruitful results; in short, if you are pre- 
pared to lay aside prejudice and decide on 
merit—then we ask you to send for free 
sample copies of the Quarterly Lesson 
Helps and Weekly Papers prepared by 
David C. Cook. 

They are the best and cheapest, and are 
used by thousands of Sunday-schools of 
all evangelical denominations in all parts 
of the world, wherever the English 
language is spoken. 

They have stood the test of twenty 
years of successful use, and are now 
acknowledged to be the standard and 
leading International series. Their popu- 
larity increases each year, and they are, 
without doubt, in the very front rank. 

Why not get the very best? It will cost 
you nothing to examine them, and but a 
trifle to try them in your school. Write at 
once to the DAvip C. CooK PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, 36 Washington Street, Chicago, 
and ask for a free package of their Lesson 
Helps and Papers. Read and examine 
them carefully, compare with any and all 
others, and you cannot fail to admit that 
they really are the best. Note specially 
their wonderful cheapness in price (but 
not in quality), and then figure how much 
your school will save in money and gain 
in efficiency by their use. 




















JUS1 ISSUED 
By the Author of 


QUO VADIS 
LET US FOLLOW HIM. 


By Henryk Sienkiewicz. 


R. F. FENNO & CO., 
9 and 11 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 
Write for complete catalogue of recent fiction. 
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Books of the Week. 


_ The Epistles to the E -e: By T. K. Abbott, 
B.D. Dp. Pee New York k: Charles 


Sarteast 's Sons. . 
The non Song-Book. . 
119, The BANC... 5..ceccscoccccccvoctos 
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A TIMELY BOOK. 





City Government 
in the United States. 


With a Chapter on the Greater New York 
Charter of 1897. By ALFRED R. 
ConkKLiNnG. Third edition. Revised. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


The new edition of this valuable book includes a 
simple and brief explanation of the salient features 
of the Greater New York Charter. This explanation 
and the discussion of elections are of obviously pecu- 
liar interest at this time, and they add to the value 
of auseful and popular book. 


“A workin which every thoughtful and patriotic 
—— will feel the deepest interest.”— Boston Tran- 
pt. 


““We believe that Mr. Conkling’s is the first of its 
= written by a man who thoroughly understands 
m personal experience the subject Sinder considera- 


fon —New York Mail and Express. 





For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail 
on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON AND COFIPANY, 
72 FIFTH ae, NEw YorK. 


APPLETONS’ 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. 





NOVEMBER, 1897. 
Semon’s Scientific Reoccearches in Australia. 
Prof. E. P. Evans, [Illustra 


An account of Dr. Semon’s mia study of te 
natural history of this strangely isolated continent, o 
especial interest because of the occurrence there of iy 
ing specimens of mammals, birds, fishes and reptiles, 
which are found elsewhere only as fossils. 


The e Brisien A Association at Toronto. Prof. 


A general account of this important event, including 
descriptions of the personalities of — of the many i 
lustrious men who attended, and a comparison of the 
tone of this gathering of scientists mt that of our own 
scientific association. 


Principles of Taxatlon.— The Exjoting 
Methods of Taxation. Hon. Davip A. WELLS 


Consists mainly of a consideration of the history and 
— status of the taxation of personal property, 
wing the way in which it encoureges crime, and n 
the end defeats its own purpose. 


Archpeles and the Aucigquicty of of spon. Sir 
J. Evans, President B. A for 1897: 


His address at ee. Toronto mociing of the British 
Association for the A A stron; 
presentation of the claims of pooh om as an exac 
science, and a brief inquiry into the antiquity of man 
on the earth. 





An Exporiment in Citizen Training. WINI- 
FRED Buc 


A description of what is known as “ Junior Good Goy- 
ernment Club,” No. 1, which has now been in existence 
about four years, and offers some instructive results 
for the social economist. 


Other articles: The Racial Geography of Europe— 
X. Germany; Expert. a the Bering-Sea 
rtoversy; Burs and om ya fl 's Ticks; Natural and Arti- 
ficial Perfumes; Sketch of Carl Vogt (with Portrait). 


Editor’s Table; Scientific Literature; Fragments of 
Science; Notes. 


50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 
D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 
72 FirtTH AVENUE, NEW YorK. 
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War with Spain. 


A vivid picture of the stirring scenes which would 
follow a declaration of war with European Powers 
is given under the head “A Brief History of Our 
Late War with Spain” in the November Cosmo- 


politan. 


ness and modern methods of organization. He 
assigns posts in the war to prominent men now be- 
fore the public, and touches as well upon the 
political, mechanical and financial problems in- 
volved. November Cosmopolitan, price 10 cents. 





The writer has undertaken to apply the 
knowledge gained from the late war to the condi- 
tions prevailing to-day, with modern ideas of big- 
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Sunday—School Success 


By Amos R. Wells. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


Prof. Wells has not my A been all his life a teacher in 
the Sunday-school, but has spent many years teaching 
public school and college. In addition, his editorial 
work on The Golden Rule has taught him how to * ‘put 
things.” This therefore, is pre-eminently a book for 
practical teachers. 


Ruth Bergen’s Limitations 
By Marion Harland. 12mo, cloth, 5%c. 


“Notwithstanding all the powerful and enchanting 

ks Marion Harland has written, never, in my opin- 

ion, has she writtenanything greater than this. oT. 
De Witt Talmage. 


Saved and Counsels to Young Be- 
lievers, By Rev. F. B. Meyer. 
Ways to Win. Thoughts and Suggestions 


— regard to Personal Work for Christians. By 
Rev. Dyson Hague. 


Waiting on God. Daily Mes f 
pating ca y sages for a 


By Rev. Andrew Murray. 


entitled ‘Little boo 
tily bound, each volume ne, perhaps, 150 pages. 
are written for Christians and not for worldly people. 
language and thought of yt ne 

effective a life of faith and devot 


Naw York: 112 Fifth Avenue. CHICAGO: 





from us for you. 
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Postpaid on receipt of price. 


Second Edition 


The Culture of Christian Manhood 


Sunday Mornings at Battell Chapel, Yale. Edited by W. H. Salimon. With 16 portraits 
and a picture of the chapel, 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


The authors are: The Rev. Drs. Cuthbert Hall, A. McKenzie, A. H. Bradford, D. J. Burrell, George Harris, W. 
R. Richards, Henry van Dyke, L. O. Brastow, T. S. Hamblin, J. H. Vincent, M. W. Stryker, G. T. Purves, J. H. 
Twitchell, J. G. K. McClure, 8S. E. Herrick, and G. A. Gordon. 
and ability of the modern pulpit, and especially of its adapta- 
tion to the moral need of the present time.”— Independent. 


“Clear, straightforward, loving appeals to educated young men.”—Eaxpositor. 


Paul 


A Servant of Jesus Christ. 
cloth, $1.00. 


By Rev. F. B. Meyer. 12mo, 


A new volume of Mr. Meyer’s powerful series of 
biographies of bibiical characters. 


John and I and the Church 


By Elizabeth Grinnell, author of “How John and I 
Brought Up the Child.” Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00. 


“John and I” long ago captured a large circle of 
readers by their rich humor and wholesome, homely ad- 
vice. Here we find them in the midst of church work. 
“ John” is the pastor and “I” the pastor's wife, 


Little Books for Life’s Guidance 


Long 16mo, decorated cloth, each, 50 cents* 


Yet Speakin; . Unpublished Addre : 
By Rev. A. J. Gordon, D.D. 2 censcs 


The Lord’s Table. A Help to the Right 
—— of the Holy Supper. By Rev. Andrew 
urray 
A, Holy Life. And How to Live It. By 
ev. G. H.C. Macgregor, M.A. 


“The Revell Company, always quick to see what the religious public will re ring 
S for Life's Guidance,’ which retail at ae ante ore agg pesene, te nee Wetaiag out 2 sertes 


They are compact in form, and pret- 


Ceitain characteristics are common to them all. They 
They are from men whose minds are saturated with the 
They PERK, main bowen of a is to develop and make 

e presu osition, whi b 
Christians fall short of those heights on which God expects thems to it live ae 


"— Congregationalist, 
Cc sails & Sree. 


Fleming H. Revell Company, 


63 Washington Street. 


To YRONTO: 154 Yonge Street. 


* The x name of the Whiting Pager Company on a box of stationery isa guarantee of excelle nce.’ 


Every person of refined taste uses the greatest care in aoc 
* correspondence papers. 


The Whiting Paper Company 
make the finest papers for society use. 


ed for purity of stock and easy writing properties. Ev ery dealer in 
fine stationery carries these goods in stock, orcan obtain them 


Their papers are unequal- 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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GOLDEN TnEASuRY OF cuss MUSIC 


A new book of pianoforte gems of moderate 
difficulty. Classical in nature, but not beyond 
the reach of the ordinary player. rice, 
$1.00, postpaid. 


PIANO CLASSICS No. | 


A rare volume of pianoforte selections from 
the works of the masters. 144 pages. Large 
sheet-music size. Handsomely printed. 
Price, $1.00; boards, $1.25; cloth, gilt, 
$2.00, postpaid. 


PIANO CLASSICS No, 2 


Choice gems by Godard, Moscowski, Hil- 
ler, Schumann, etc. 143 ages. barge 
sheet-music size. _ Price, $1.00 boards, 
$1.25; cloth, gilt, $2.00, team ry 


THE CLASSICAL PIANIST 


A collection for advanced players. 144 
ages. Large sheet musicsize. Price, $1.00; 
ards, $1.25; cloth, gilt, $2.00. 


STUDENT'S CLASSICS 


Acollection of pianoforte pieces of moderate 
difficulty, selected from the works of standard 
composers. An _ excellent volume for ad- 
vanced players. Price, $1.00; boards, $1.25 5 
cloth, gilt, $2.00. 


CLASSIC FOUR-HAND COLLECTION 


An attractive book of selected gems. No 
other book published can surpass this for 
artistic merit. Price, $1.00; boards, $1.25; 
cloth, gilt, $2.00. 


RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD 
FOR THE PIANO 
A revised and we edition of the 
famous instruction book. Over halfa million 
copies already sold. The finest and most 
Ercan book published. American or 
= fingering. Price, ¥é 00, me um 
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OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


453-463 Washington St., Boston 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


.H.Ditson&Co. J.E.Ditson & Co. 
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MUSIC, i a 


THE QUEEN OF MUSIC BOXES, 


REGINA S35 


BOX 


IMITATED BUT NEVER. EQUALED. 


The Regina Music Box is mechanically perfect, the 
movement is strong and simple, without any of the 
weaknesses that develop in a short time in other music 
boxes on the market. Will last a lifetime. 


PLAYS 1,000 TUNES. 


Runs 20 to 30 minutes with one winding, rendering pop- 
ular, classic and sacred music with astonishing i> 4 
ness and volume of tone. On exhibition and for sale at 
all music stores. Price from $7 to $70 


The New Orchestral Regina. 


A musical marvel. The largest music box 
ever made. Just the thing for Hotels and 
Public Places. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
Regina Music Box Company, 
ne N. J. 









Established 61 Years. 


ardine Organs 


Especially fine in tone production, electric tracker and 
tubular action systems, and various new inventions. Send 
for catalogue of Church, Chamber and Concert Organs. 


GEO. JARDINE & SON, 318- 320 E. 39th St., N. ¥. 


J. CHURCH CO. Music Publishers, “Cincinnatt. oO. 





-When renewing your subscription 
send $5.00 for two years, or one year 
for yourself and one@or some friend. 
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READY FOR ACENTS 
MARK «ace Mark Twain's tz 
Journey Around The World, 


"through Australia, India, South 
TWAIN'S phd etc. " The Lay 
lasterpiece. A success from 
30 Sot aun ee, 
Ss WANTED 
a sell P00,A ieale field. 
Write for circulars and terms. 


Mention Paper. Address — 
THE AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., HARTFORD, CT. 


1831 Senn Ter. 198 


Country Gentleman 


THE BEST OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL WEEKLIES. 


INDISPENSABLE TO 
ALL COUNTRY RESIDENTS 


WHO WISH TO 
KEEP UP WITH THE TiMES 


TERMS REDUCED FOR 1898: 
Single Subscription, TWO DOLLARS. 
Four Subscriptions, SEVEN DOLLARS. 
Six Subscriptions, NINE DOLLARS, 
S2"SpPeciaL IyDUCEMENTS (which will be stated by 
mail on application) to Persons raising larger Clubs ; 


"Paper FREE all the rest of this year to New Sub- 
scribers for 1898; 
{2 AND A PREMIUM FOR EVERY READER. 




















It will be seen that the difference between the cost of 


the CounTRY GENTLEMaY and that of other agricul-, 


tural weeklies may readily be reduced, by making up a 
small Club, to 


Less thana Cent a Week! 
SEND FOR SPECIMEN COPIES, 


Which will be mailed Free, and see whether this 
enormous difference in cost should prevent your having 
the best. What account would you make of such a dif- 
ference in buying medicine or food ? Address 

LUTHER TUCKER & SON, 
Albany, N. Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris rt mae a, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION A’ 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. | 
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FROM THE LAKES 10 THE SEA: New and Marvelous Engi- 


neering Feats that now make 
BY CARL SNYDER. possible the Great Ship Canal. 


WITH MANY PORTRAITS AND OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS. 


eh THE DEPARTMENTS. 
A Character Sketch of The New Biography of Lord Tenny- 


Henry George. Ss 33 

















NB By ARTHUR McEWEN. The Late Charles A. Dana. 
1 Mr. George M. Pullman’s Career. 


The Situation in Spain. _{ Eéison’s Latest Invention. | 





By STEPHEN BONSAL The Late Mr. Hutton, of “The Spec- 
tator.” 


M. Brunetiere’s Impressions of America. 
Personal Notes on Canovas.i 3.1. on 1 Farming in America. 





























FULLY ILLUSTRATED. The El in New York City. 
} Free Public Organ Recitals. Ming Alas iC — 
; By WILLIAM I. COLE. Cuba and Miss Cisneros. 
nN The Sealing Question. 
The Bayreuth Plays. Politics in Eastern Europe. 
WITH PICTURES. India: The Silver Question, the Famine, 
and the Border War. 





Many other Timely Subjects i in the Departments. 


THE GREATER NEW YORK CAMPAIGN IN CARICATURE 


A PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED NUMBER. 


e 5— = aS 
THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO., 13 Astor Place, New York. 
PRICE, 25 CENTS, AT ALL NEWSSTANDS. _$2.50 PER YEAR. 




































































A GREAT COMBINATION OFFER © | 





Specimen Porrrait Framep In Esony. 





THE INDEPENDENT is able to make its present and prospective readers aGREAT COM- 
BINATION OFFER worthy of their attention and acceptance. Arrangements have been made with 
The Century Company whereby we can furnish 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, Subscription price, - - - - $4 00 





THE INDEPENDENT, - 3 00 
THE “CENTURY GALLERY OF 100 PORTRAITS, . Subscription price, 7 50 
A Total of $14 50 


For $7.50 


thus making a saving of $7.00. 
“THE CENTURY GALLERY OF ONE HUNDRED PORTRAITS.” 

Unquestionably the most beautiful and valuable collection of portraits ever made. The Century 
Magazine has always made a specialty of portraits of famous people, and these have been engraved by the 
men who made America lead the world in wood engraving. In every instance they are the best obtainable 
likenesses of rulers, statesmen, poets, artists, musicians, novelists, essayists, etc. The cost of these wood- 
engravings was over $25,000. Descriptive Circular sent upon application. 

The ONE HUNDRED PORTRAITS include Lincoln, Grant, McKinley, Phillips Brooks, Emerson, 
Lowell, Queen Victoria, Gladstone, Richard Wagner, Harriet Beecher Stowe, etc. 

The portraits are printed on heavy plate paper, with broad margins, size 934 by 13%, each ona 
sheet by itself, and the entire collection is gathered into a richly decorated box. The De Vinne Press have 
done the printing in their inimitable manner, so that each portrait is practically a fine proof, which would 
cost if ordered separately not less than one dollar. The price of this Gallery is $7.50, but it will not be sold 


to the general public even at this price until next season. It canbe obtained now only in “combination,” as announced. A facsimile autograph is added 
in nearly every case. This offer applies to renewals and new subscriptions to both THE INDEPENDENT and THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. THE 
“CENTURY GALLERY OF 100 PORTRAITS” will be delivered free by express. 


Regular Price ( 
for the three 

$14.50 J 
lf ¢uichased 
separately. 





Orders will be filled promptly—Remittances of $7.50 to cover the cost of the 





THE INDEPENDENT .. . $3 00 : Our Offer 
CENTURY PORTRAITS 7 5° $7.50 
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GREAT COMBINATION OFFER 
should be made to THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 
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Financial. 


Branch Banking for the United 
States. 


WE print below a letter from Richard 
A. McCurdy, President of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York, 
to the President of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association, taken from the ad- 
vance sheets of the twenty-third annual 
report of the Association. The article 
will be found to be not only timely but 
exceedingly interesting. 


NEw YorK, May 8th, 1897. 
RoBERT J. Lowry, Esq., President The 
American Bankers’ Association (Lowry 
Banking Company), Atlanta, Ga. 


DEAR S1R:—I duly received your letter of 
March 18th, but absence from New York 
and other reasons have prevented until now 
my acknowledgment of your request for 
suggestions which would be interesting or 
useful in arranging a program for the meet- 
ing of the American Bankers’ Association, 
which is to be held in Detroit next August. 

I regret that I could not prepare what I 
now venture to suggest in time for the 
meeting of your Executive Committee; but 
in the hope that it may not yet be too late, 
and provided you think the topic worthy of 
discussion at the annual meeting of the 
Association, I beg to submit the following: 

In the course of annual visits to Europe 
for several years I have had occasion to ob- 
serve from time to time the difference in 
methods between the banking systems of 
the old countries and our own; and my at- 
tention has been strongly drawn to the lim- 
itations of the scope and function of our 
National and State banks when compared 
with the freedom and latitude enjoyed by 
those of Great Britain and the Continent, 
and in particular to the provisions of the 
National Banking Law of the United States, 
which prohibit banks organized under it 
from establishing branches. By our na- 
tional law the entire business of each such 
bank must be transacted at the place where 
it is established and not elsewhere. This 
feature of the law, like many others, I un- 
derstand, was adopted from the banking 
law of the State of New York, and the same 
regulation has been maintained in force in 
this State through all the changes of its 
laws. 

One reason why the so-called Free Bank- 
ing Act of New York before the War pro- 
hibited branch banks was that the principal 
function of the banks whose organization 
was permitted by the Act was expected to 
be the issue of circulating notes. Wherever 
free banking had been allowed it had be- 
come a favorite device of the organizers of 
such institutions to issue their notes in some 
out-of-the-way place far from a financial 
center, so that it became difficult and ex- 
pensive to return them for redemption to 
their source, while a profit could be made 
by redeeming them at a discount in New 
York or any other great city. It was, there- 
fore, believed that if the banks were per- 
mitted to carry on their business at branch- 
es, they would make large issués of notes 
at remotes places, and take .advantage of 
all difficulties in returning them for redemp- 
tion to profit by redeeming them at a dis- 
count. The preservation and extension of 
this prohibition seems also to have been 
largely due to the fear lest, if the great 
banks of the large cities were permitted to 
establish branches, they wonld, by reason 
of their greater strength and more thor- 
ough organization, monopolize the profits 
of note issues to the prejudice of the local 
banks with small capital. 

Furthermore, I am inclined to believe that 
the dread of what is vaguely called ‘the 
money power ’”’ exercised a considerable in- 
fluence. The feeling seems to have been 
that the powerful corporations at the 
moneyed centers, if allowed to extend their 
transactions to the smaller cities and 
towns, would drive the local banker and 
capitalist out of existence and by combina- 
tion raise the local rates of interest exorbi- 
tantly. But, whatever the reasons for the 
incorporation of the restriction into our 
National Banking Law, it appears to be a 
serious defect. Not only has circulation 
ceased to be the main source of profit, but 
the leaving of the organization of local 
banks to the limited resources of local capi- 
talists has withdrawn just so much money 
from enterprises in which it was more 
needed, and by depriving the local bank of 
the support of its more affluent associates 

in the larger cities, has produced just the 
result which was feared frcm a contrary 
policy. We have seen suspensions ard 
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failures occurring in- great numbers in 
near-by, as well as in remote regions, just 
because of insufficiency of local capital and 
locking up of local assets, with no legitimate 
or lawful means available for idle money 
held under the strict limitations of the na- 
tional law to come to the relief of the local 
stringency, except the slow and inadequate 
process of rediscounting. 

In every country in the world in which 
banking is highly developed and renders 
the full service to the community of which 
it is capable, the system of banking through 
branches is universal. In every great 
financial nation on the Continent of Eu- 
rope, every city or town of any commercial 
importance has branches of the great banks 
of the capital. The value of this method is 
a matter of daily experience in each of 
these countries; but the system is most per- 
fectly developed in Great Britain where 
banking as a system has reached its highest 
perfection, and where the financial transac- 
tions of the world have their chief center. 
It is, therefore, only necessary to refer with 
some detail to the system of branch banks 
as it exists in that country in order to 
understand the necessity of permitting 
branches in case the business community is 
to be properly served by the banking sys- 
tem. 

The banks of the United Kingdom have 
for theircenter and head, indeed, the Bank 
of England. This national institution holds 
the ultimate reserve of the entire financial 
community, and exercises a certain control 
over the general money market. Its policy, 
therefore, is widely known, and its name is 
a household word throughout the world. 
But the daily transactions of merchants 
and dealers throughout the Kingdom are 
mainly transacted, not through the Bank of 
England, but through a large number of 
joint stock corporations, whose chief busi- 
ness is to hold deposits, pay checks and dis- 
count and collect commercial paper. Sev- 
eral of these banks have also the right to 
issue circulating notes, but only to amounts 
which are very small as compared with the 
volume of their business and under severe 
restrictions as to redemption, and the policy 
of the Government has been for many years 
to grant no new privileges in this direction, 
but gradually to concentrate them in the 
Bank of England. 

As a typical instance of such a banking 
corporation we may consider the National 
Provincial Bank of England, a bank with a 
paid-up capital of three millions of pounds, 
and a surplus of two millions of pounds, be- 
longing to more than twelve thousand, 
eight hundred stockholders, with headquar- 
ters in London, but with one hundred and 
sixty-eight branches in England and Wales, 
besides about forty agencies in places of 
minor importance. It has deposits of more 
than forty-five millions of pounds, and its 
discounts of twenty-six millions of pounds 
are thus distributed through all parts of the 
country. The farmer, the retail merchant, 
the professional man in the remotest cor- 
ner of England, has no need to go far from 
his own door in order to reach the counter 
of this great bank. It will there receive for 
safe keeping his temporary funds or his 
permanent savings, allowing him a low rate 
of interest on his deposits; and if he is able 
to show that his character and position de- 
serve confidence, it will make advances of 
discounts for him at the ruling rate of inter- 
est. If at any point in the Kingdom there 
is for the momenta severe pressure for loans, 
the resources of the bank naturally flow 
to that point, and it is able there to relieve 
the pressure and equalize the rate of inter- 
est throughout the area of its transactions. 

And this is but one of many. Iselecta 
few others almost at random: Parr’s Bank, 
Limited, has a paid-up capital of one mil- 
lion pounds, a surplus of nine hundred and 
ten thousand pounds, deposits of seventeen 
million pounds; and sixty-seven branches. 
The Manchester and Liverpool District 
Banking Company, Limited, has a paid-up 
capital of one million pounds, a surplus of 
one million and sixty thousand pounds, and 
seventy-eight branches. The London and 
County Banking Company, Limited, with a 
capital of two millions, and a surplus of one 
million pounds, has deposits of over thirty- 
eight million pounds, and one hundred and 
seventy-seven branches. Lloyd’s Bank, 
Limited, with a paid-up capital of one mil- 
lion, seven hundred and eighty pounds, a 
surplus of one million pounds and deposits 
of twenty-eight million pounds, has one 
hundred and twenty-four branches and 
seventy sub-branches and agencies. These 
will serve as illustrations. 

The banks of Scotland are conducted on 
the same principle. Each of them may be 
said to be present everywhere throughout 
the country. I cite merely one as an exam- 
ple: The Union Bank of Scotland, Limited, 
has a capital, paid up, of one million pounds, 


a surplus of five hundred and forty thou- 
sand pounds, and one hundred and thirty- 
eight branches. The ten banks in Scotland 
have eight hundred and eighty-three 
branches, and wherever a new and legiti- 
mate demand arises for an institution of de- 
posit and discount, new branches spring up 
immediately. Hence, throughout the Uni- 
ted Kingdom it is impossible that a severe 
local pressure should be felt in the market 
for money. 

Contrast this state of things with the 
common experience of the United States. 
Here the great banks of the Eastern cities 
are very often congested with immense sup- 
plies of idle capital, while the banks of re- 
mote cities and towns in the West and South 
are wholly unable to meet the legitimate 
demands of their customers for their ac- 
commodation. It has repeatedly been the 
case that millions of dollars of money lay 
idle in the banks of New York because of 
the impossibility of obtaining so much as 
two per cent. upon current loans, while 
farmers and merchants in Denver, Kansas 
City and Minneapolis were clamoring in 
vain for accommodation on good security 
atten or more percent. perannum. This 
is frequently the case also in other great 
financial centers. To illustrate: According 
to the report of the National banks under 
the Comptroller's call, March oth, 1897, one 
Western bank, the First National Bank of 
Chicago, over which the present Secretary 
of the Treasury formerly presided, had in 
deposits $32,000,000, and was carrying in 
cash $11,260,000, an excess of $5,000,000 over 
the required reserve. Lx uno disce omnes. 

The spasmodic recurrence of such condi- 
tions, unless relief shall be afforded, is be- 
yond question. Leaving out of considera- 
tion the retirement of the greenbacks and 
other questions of a wider scope than my 
present topic, what is the relief proposed in 
reference to the function of the National 
banks? Permission to organize more Na- 
tional banks in remote regions where the 
scarcity of money is already so great that 
no more than twenty-five thousand dollars 
can be collected from the community to fur- 
nish the capital stock. More weaklings to 
suspend or go into a Receiver’s hands at 
the first frost of a tight money market or 
inability to realize on slow assets. 

By far the most important effect of the 
general permission of branch banking in 
the United States would be the equaliza- 
tion of rates of interest in different parts of 
the country. The local prejudice, there- 
fore, which has hitherto prevented the 
amendment of the National Banking Law 
for this purpose defeats its own object. It 
is the most potent cause of the inequalities 
in rates of discount in different sections of 
the country. 

Inany reorganization of our banking sys- 
tem by Federal law, the removal of the re- 
striction upon branch banking is one of the 
most important reforms to be sought for. 
Under such a reformed system competition 
among the banks would indeed be extreme- 
ly active, but it would be competition in the 
direction of safety and not of danger. Each 
bank would strive to excel its competitors 
in the amount of its capital, in the number 
and wise location of the branches by which 
it would seek access to the business com- 
munity of the country, in the conservatism 
of the management by which it would strive 
to obtain universal confidence for its circu- 
lation. The natural result would be, as it 
has been throughout Great Britain, to dis- 
tribute far more widely than now the own- 
ership of bank capital. Whatever profits, 
therefore, are to be found in the issue of 
circulating notes, or any other department 
of banking business, would be shared by 
stockholders throughout the country seek- 
ing an opportunity for investment instead 
of induced to part with money needed for 
other uses, and, therefore, would not. -be 
limited to the capitalists of the great cities. 

The banking system of Canada resembles 
in this respect that of England; and it is in 
part due to the wise distribution of the 
business of the great Canadian banks that 
money panics accompanied by violent fluc- 
tuations in rates of interest, which have 
been so frequent under our National bank- 
ing system in the United States, have had 
so little effect upon our Northern neigh- 
bors. To-day the rate of interest in Winni- 
peg is the same as that of Montreal, plus 
merely the cost of transportation. The 
Bank of Montreal, which is the type of these 
Canadian institutions, not only has branch- 
es in New York and Chicago, but it has 
thirty-nine branches in different towns of 
British North America, and thus brings its 
entire resources practically to bear precise:y 
where they at any time are most needed. 
Not only so, but the branch of chis bank in 
New York has at various times been an im- 
portant element in the money market in 

that city. The instituticn of branch tanks 
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is one which must ultimately have a very 
important international influence. A 
marked change has taken, place in the last 
twenty years in the relations of the great 
money markets of Europe with those of the 
United States. Each side of the ocean now 
comes to the relief of the other in case of 
need, and cach feels instantly the pinch of 
trouble which is applied tothe other. This 
is due to the closer bonds which year by 
year link these markets together and which 
are represented practically by the great 
banking houses which have planted them- 
selves on both sides of the ocean. London 
houses could not be prohibited from setting 
up branches in Boston, New York and Phil- 
adelphia without seriously restricting and 
injuring international commerce; yet, so 
long as these houses are permitted to carry 
on their international business freely, the 
financial intercourse between Europe and 
America is really more free and more inti- 
mate than that between our own domestic 
cities in different parts of the Union. It is 
only by exempting from the unreasonable 
restrictions of the present law the great 
mass of capital engaged in banking in these 
cities and towns that an equally free finan- 
cial intercourse among them can be brought 
about. 

As far as equalizing the rates of interest 
throughout a great country is concerned, 
the most remarkable illustration of the value 
of branch banks is found in the experience 
of the Bank of France. It is remarkable 
that the Emperor Napoleon almost alone 
among the men of his age had a clear per- 
ception of the possible efficiency of such a 
system. In 1810, in his negotiations with 
the Bank of France, he endeavored to force 
it to establish branches throughout the Em- 
pire, with the avowed purpose of securing 
a uniform rate of discount. He was defeated 
in his efforts by the obstinate conservatism 
of the Bank, which could see no profit in 
such branches. In later years, however, it 
established branches in the principal cities, 
and in 1848, nine local banks of importance 
were consolidated with it and made branches 
of the Bank of France, share for share of its 
stock being issued to the local stockholders. 
It now has a branchin every Department of 
France, eighty-seven in all, and each of 
these branches has become a center of its 
own, with subsidiary offices in other towns 
and with discounting agencies or bureausin 
multitudes of out-of-the-way places. In 
this way its benefits reach the whole body 
of the people, and the rate of discount is ab- 
solute y uniform throughout France. This 
rate has experienced fewer changes in re- 
cent years than the rate in any other mar- 
ket of the world. Nor has the Bank of 
France any monopoly of the banking busi- 
ness. It is not generally understood, per- 
haps, in thiscountry that it is nota National 
or State bank, but a private institution, tho 
with important relations to the Govern- 
ment. The most important of these rela- 
tions is that in emergencies it has been able 
to make large advances to the State. In 
1871, Thiers was able to say, ‘‘ The Bank 
has saved the country, because it is nota 
State bank.” Several branches in that year 
fellinto the hands of the German armies, 
and it was proposed to confiscate their 
funds as public property. But it was satis- 
factorily proved that the whole of the bank 
capital and deposits was private property, 
and the laws of war permit no such confisca- 
tion. 

There are no other banks in France, such 
as the General Compary of Commerce and 
Industry and the Credit Lyonnais, the lat- 
ter of which alone, with one hundred and 
fifty-eight branches, and forty millions of 
dollars of capital, discounts paper to the 
amount of nearly fifteen hundred millions 
of dollars per year. 

The proposition to permit branch bank- 
ing under the National Banking Act has 
been repeatedly made in Congress; but the 
immense advantages of such a measure 
have never been fairly brought before the 
people or before Congress. There seems to 
be no question that the power of Congress 
to regulate interstate commerce would find 
a perfectly natural and legitimate exercise 
in authorizing the institution of branch 
banks, with proper restrictions as to the 
amount of paid-up capital necessary to se- 
cure their solvency. As before remarked, 
such a aystem, so far from centralizing 
power and profits among the capitalists of 
the great cities, would have a potent infiu- 
ence to distribute them among the people 
of the country. As witness: Of the banks 
above cited, Parr’s has three thousand, 
three hundred and fifty shareholders; the 
Manchester and Liverpool about three 
thousand five hundred; the London and 
€ounty Banking Company, eight thousand, 
four hundred,and Lloyd’s Bank about seven 
thousand five hundredgEvery practical busi- 
ness man will appreciate the importance 
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Financial. 


Branch Banking for the United 
States. 


WE print below a letter from Richard 
A. McCurdy, President of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York, 
to the President of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association, taken from the ad- 
vance sheets of the twenty-third annual 
report of the Association. The article 
will be found to be not only timely but 
exceedingly interesting. 


NEw York, May 8th, 1897. 
RoBERT J. Lowry, Esq., President The 
American Bankers’ Association (Lowry 
Banking Company), Atlanta, Ga. 


Dear S1R:—I duly received your letter of 
March 18th, but absence from New York 
and other reasons have prevented until now 
my acknowledgment of your request for 
suggestions which would be interesting or 
useful in arranging a program for the meet- 
ing of the American Bankers’ Association, 
which is to be held in Detroit next August. 

I regret that I could not prepare what I 
now venture to suggest in time for the 
meeting of your Executive Committee; but 
in the hope that it may not yet be too late, 
and provided you think the topic worthy of 
discussion at the annual meeting of the 
Association, I beg to submit the following: 

In the course of annual visits to Europe 
for several years I have had occasion to ob- 
serve from time to time the difference in 
methods between the banking systems of 
the old countries and our own; and my at- 
tention has been strongly drawn to the lim- 
itations of the scope and function of our 
National and State banks when compared 
with the freedom and latitude enjoyed by 
those of Great Britain and the Continent, 
and in particular to the provisions of the 
National Banking Law of the United States, 
which prohibit banks organized under it 
from establishing branches. By our na- 
tional law the entire business of each such 
bank must be transacted at the place where 
it is established and not elsewhere. This 
feature of the law, like many others, I un- 
derstand, was adopted from the banking 
law of the State of New York, and the same 
regulation has been maintained in force in 
this State through all the changes of its 
laws. 

One reason why the so-called Free Bank- 
ing Act of New York before the War pro- 
hibited branch banks was that the principal 
function of the banks whose organization 
was permitted by the Act was expected to 
be the issue of circulating notes. Wherever 
free banking had been allowed it had be- 
come a favorite device of the organizers of 
such institutions to issue their notes in some 
out-of-the-way place far from a financial 
center, so that it became difficult and ex- 
pensive to return them for redemption to 
their source, while a profit could be made 
by redeeming them at a discount in New 
York or any other great city. It was, there- 
fore, believed that if the banks were per- 
mitted to carry on their business at branch- 
es, they would make large issués of notes 
at remotes places, and take -advantage of 
all difficulties in returning them for redemp- 
tion to profit by redeeming them at a dis- 
count. The preservation and extension of 
this prohibition seems also to have been 
largely due to the fear lest, if the great 
banks of the large cities were permitted to 
establish branches, they wonld, by reason 
of their greater strength and more thor- 
ough organization, monopolize the profits 
of note issues to the prejudice of the local 
banks with small capital. 

Furthermore, I am inclined to believe that 
the dread of what is vaguely called “the 
money power ”’ exercised a considerable in- 
fluence. The feeling seems to have been 
that the powerful corporations at the 
moneyed centers, if allowed to extend their 
transactions to the smaller cities and 
towns, would drive:the local banker and 
capitalist out of existence and by combina - 
tion raise the local rates of interest exorbi- 
tantly. But, whatever the reasons for the 
incorporation of the restriction into our 
National Banking Law, it appears to be a 
serious defect. Not only has circulation 
ceased to be the main source of profit, but 
the leaving of the organization of local 
banks to the limited resources of local capi- 
talists has withdrawn just so much money 
from enterprises in which it was more 
needed, and by depriving the local bank of 

.the support of its more affluent associates 
in the larger cities, has produced just the 
result which was feared from a contrary 
policy. We have seen suspensions ard 
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failures occurring in great numbers in 
near-by, as well as in remote regions, just 
because of insufficiency of local capital and 
locking up of local assets, with no legitimate 
or lawful means available for idle money 
held under the strict limitations of the na- 
tional law to come to the relief of the local 
stringency, except the slow and inadequate 
process of rediscounting. 

In every country in the world in which 
banking is highly developed and renders 
the full service to the community of which 
it is capable, the system of banking through 
branches is universal. In every great 
financial nation on the Continent of Eu- 
rape, every city or town of any commercial 
importance has branches of the great banks 
of the Capital. The value of this method is 
a matter of daily experience in each of 
these countries; but the system is most per- 
fectly developed in Great Britain where 
banking as a system has reached its highest 
perfection, and where the financial transac- 
tions of the world have their chief center. 
It is, therefore, only necessary to refer with 
some detail to the system of branch banks 
as it exists in that country in order to 
understand the necessity of permitting 
branches in case the business community is 
to be properly served by the banking sys- 
tem. 

The banks of the United Kingdom have 
for theircenter and head, indeed, the Bank 
of England. This national institution holds 
the ultimate reserve of the entire financial 
community, and exercises a certain control 
over the general money market. Its policy, 
therefore, is widely known, and its name is 
a household word throughout the world. 
But the daily transactions of merchants 
and dealers throughout the Kingdom are 
mainly transacted, not through the Bank of 
England, but through a large number of 
joint stock corporations, whose chief busi- 
ness is to hold deposits, pay checks and dis- 
count and collect commercial paper. Sev- 
eral of these banks have also the right to 
issue circulating notes, but only to amounts 
which are very small as compared with the 
volume of their business and under severe 
restrictions as to redemption, and the policy 
of the Government has been for many years 
to grant no new privileges in this direction, 
but gradually to concentrate them in the 
Bank of England. 

As a typical instance of such a banking 
corporation we may consider the National 
Provincial Bank of England, a bank with a 
paid-up capital of three millions of pounds, 
and a surplus of two millions of pounds, be- 
longing to more than twelve thousand, 
eight hundred stockholders, with headquar- 
ters in London, but with one hundred and 
sixty-eight branches in England and Wales, 
besides about forty agencies in places of 
minor importance. It has deposits of more 
than forty-five millions of pounds, and its 
discounts of twenty-six millions of pounds 
are thus distributed through all parts of the 
country. The farmer, the retail merchant, 
the professional man in the remotest cor- 
ner of England, has no need to go far from 
his own door in order to reach the counter 
of this great bank. It will there receive for 
safe keeping his temporary funds or his 
permanent savings, allowing him a low rate 
of interest on his deposits; and if he is able 
to show that his character and position de- 
serve confidence, it will make advances of 
discounts for him at the ruling rate of inter- 
est. If at any point in the Kingdom there 
is for the momenta severe pressure for loans, 
the resources of the bank naturally flow 
to that point, and it is able there to relieve 
the pressure and equalize the rate of inter- 
est throughout the area of its transactions. 

And this is but one of many. Iselecta 
few others almost at random: Parr’s Bank, 
Limited, has a paid-up capital of one mil- 
lion pounds, a surplus of nine hundred and 
ten thousand pounds, deposits of seventeen 
million pounds; and sixty-seven branches. 
The Manchester and Liverpool District 
Banking Company, Limited, has a paid-up 
capital of one million pounds, a surplus of 
one million and sixty thousand pounds, and 
seventy-eight branches. The London and 
County Banking Company, Limited, with a 
capital of two millions, and a surplus of one 
million pounds, has deposits of over thirty- 
eight million pounds, and one hundred and 
seventy-seven branches. Lloyd’s Bank, 
Limited, with a paid-up capital of one mil- 
lion, seven hundred and eighty pounds, a 
surplus of one million pounds and deposits 
of twenty-eight million pounds, has one 
hundred and twenty-four branches and 
seventy sub-branches and agencies. These 
will serve as illustrations. 

The banks of Scotland are conducted on 
the same principle. Each of them may be 
said to be present everywhere throughout 
the country. I cite merely one as an exam- 
ple: The Union Bank of Scotland, Limited, 
has a capital, paid up, of one million pounds, 


a. surplus of five hundred and forty thou- 
sand pounds, and one hundred and thirty- 
eight branches. The ten banks in Scotland 
have eight hundred and eighty-three 
branches, and wherever a new and legiti- 
mate demand arises for an institution of de- 
posit and discount, new branches spring up 
immediately. Hence, throughout the Uni- 
ted Kingdom it is impossible that a severe 
local pressure should be felt in the market 
for money. 

Contrast this state of things with the 
common experience of the United States. 
Here the great banks of the Eastern cities 
are very often congested with immense sup- 
plies of idle capital, while the banks of re- 
mote cities and towns in the West and South 
are wholly unable to-meet the legitimate 
demands of their customers for their ac- 
commodation. It has repeatedly been the 
case that millions of dollars of money lay 
idle in the banks of New York because of 
the impossibility of obtaining so much as 
two per cent. upon current loans, while 
farmers and merchants in Denver, Kansas 
City and Minneapolis were clamoring in 
vain for accommodation on good security 
atten or more percent. perannum. This 
is frequently the case also in other great 
financial centers. To illustrate: According 
to the report of the National banks under 
the Comptroller's call, March oth, 1897, one 
Western bank, the First National Bank of 
Chicago, over which the present Secretary 
of the Treasury formerly presided, had in 
deposits $32,000,000, and was carrying in 
cash $11,260,000, an excess of $5,000,000 over 
the required reserve. Zx uno disce omnes. 

The spasmodic recurrence of such condi- 
tions, unless relief shall be afforded, is be- 
yond question. Leaving out of considera- 
tion the retirement of the greenbacks and 
other questions of a wider scope than my 
present topic, what is the relief proposed in 
reference to the function of the National 
banks? Permission to organize more Na- 
tional banks in remote regions where the 
scarcity of money is already so great that 
no more than twenty-five thousand dollars 
can be collected from the community to fur- 
nish the capital stock. More weaklings to 
suspend or go into a Receiver’s hands at 
the first frost of a tight money market or 
inability to realize on slow assets. 

By far the most important effect of the 
general permission of branch banking in 
the United States would be the equaliza- 
tion of rates of interest in different parts of 
the country. The local prejudice, there- 
fore, which has hitherto prevented the 
amendment of the National Banking Law 
for this purpose defeats its own object. It 
is the most potent cause of the inequalities 
in rates of discount in different sections of 
the country. 

Inany reorganization of our banking sys- 
tem by Federal law, the removal of the re- 
striction upon branch banking is one of the 
most important reforms to be sought for. 
Under such a reformed system competition 
among the banks would indeed be extreme- 
ly active, but it would be competition in the 
direction of safety and not of danger. Each 
bank would strive to excel its competitors 
in the amount of its capital, in the number 
and wise location of the branches by which 
it would seek access to the business com- 
munity of the country, in the conservatism 
of the management by which it would strive 
to obtain universal confidence for its circu- 
lation. The natural result would be, as it 
has been throughout Great Britain, to dis- 
tribute far more widely than now the own- 
ership of bank capital. Whatever profits, 
therefore, are to be found in the issue of 
circulating notes, or any other department 
of banking business, would be shared by 
stockholders throughout the country seek- 
ing an opportunity for investment instead 
of induced to part with money needed for 
other uses, and, therefore, would not. -be 
limited to the capitalists of the great cities. 

The banking system of Canada resembles 
in this respect that of England; and it is in 
part due to the wise distribution of the 
business of the great Canadian banks that 
money panics accompanied by violent fluc- 
tuations in rates of interest, which have 
been so frequent under our National bank- 
ing system in the United States, have had 
so little effect upon our Northern neigh- 
bors. To-day the rate of interest in Winni- 
peg is the same as that of Montreal, plus 
merely the cost of transportation. The 
Bank of Montreal, which is the type of these 
Canadian institutions, not only has branch- 
es in New York and Chicago, but it has 
thirty-nine branches in different towns of 
British North America, and thus brings its 
entire resources practically to bear precise:y 
where they at any time are most needed. 
Not only so, but the branch of chis bank in 
New York has at various times been an im- 
portant element in the money market in 

that city. The instituticn of branch tanks 
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is one which must ultimately have a very 
important international influence. A 


marked change has taken, place in the last 

twenty years in the relations of the great 

money markets of Europe with those of the 

United States. Each side of the ocean now 

comes to the relief of the other in case of 

need, and cach feels instantly the pinch of 

trouble which is applied tothe other. This 

is due to the closer bonds which year by 

year link these markets together and which 

are represented practically by the great 

banking houses which have planted them-. 
selves on both sides of the ocean. London 

houses could not be prohibited from setting 

up branches in Boston, New York and Phil- 
adelphia without seriously restricting and 

injuring international commerce; yet, so 

long as these houses are permitted to carry 
on their international business freely, the 
financial intercourse between Europe and 
America is really more free and more inti- 
mate than that between our own domestic 
cities in different parts of the Union. It is 
only by exempting from the unreasonable 
restrictions of the present law the great 
mass of capital engaged in banking in these 
cities and towns that an equally free finan- 
cial intercourse among them can be brought 
about. 

As far as equalizing the rates of interest 
throughout a great country is concerned, 
the most remarkable illustration of the value 
of branch banks is found in the experience 
of the Bank of France. It is remarkable 
that the Emperor Napoleon almost alone 
among the men of his age had a clear per- 
ception of the possible efficiency of sucha 
system. In 1810,in his negotiations with 
the Bank of France, he endeavored to force 
it to establish branches throughout the Em- 
pire, with the avowed purpose of securing 
a uniform rate of discount. He was defeated 
in his efforts by the obstinate conservatism 
of the Bank, which could see no profit in 
such branches. In later years, however, it 
established branches in the principal cities, 
and in 1848, nine local banks of importance 
were consolidated with it and made branches 
of the Bank of France, share for share of its 
stock being issued to the local stockholders. 
It now has a branchin every Department of 
France, eighty-seven in all, and each of 
these branches has become a center of its 
own, with subsidiary offices in other towns 
and with discounting agencies or bureausin 
multitudes of out-of-the-way places. In 
this way its benefits reach the whole body 
of the people, and the rate of discount is ab- 
solute y uniform throughout France. This 
rate has experienced fewer changes in re- 
cent years than the rate in any other mar- 
ket of the world. Nor has the Bank of 
France any monopoly of the banking busi- 
ness. It is not generally understood, per- 
haps, in this country that it is nota National 
or State bank, but a private institution, tho 
with important relations to the Govern- 
ment. The most important of these rela- 
tions is that in emergencies it has been able 
to make large advances to the State. In 
1871, Thiers was able to say, ‘‘The Bank 
has saved the country, because it is not a 
State bank.” Several branches in that year 
fell into the hands of the German armies, 
and it was proposed to confiscate their 
funds as public property. But it was satis- 
factorily proved that the whole of the bank 
capital and deposits was private property, 
and the laws of war permit no such confisca- 
tion. 

There are no other banks in France, such 
as the General Compary of Commerce and 
Industry and the Credit Lyonnais, the lat- 
ter of which alone, with one hundred and 
fifty-eight branches, and forty millions of 
dollars of capital, discounts paper to the 
amount of nearly fifteen hundred millions 
of dollars per year. 

The proposition to permit branch bank- 
ing under the National Banking Act has 
been repeatedly made in Congress; but the 
immense advantages of such a measure 
have never been fairly brought before the 
people or before Congress. There seems to 
be no question that the power of Congress 
to regulate interstate commerce would find 
a perfectly natural and legitimate exercise 
in authorizing the institution of branch 
banks, with proper restrictions as to the 
amount of paid-up capital necessary to se- 
cure their solvency. As before remarked, 
such a aystem, so far from centralizing 
power and profits among the capitalists of 
the great cities, would have a potent influ- 
ence to distribute them among the people 
of the country. As witness: Of the banks 
above cited, Parr’s has three thousand, 
three hundred and fifty shareholders; the 
Manchester and Liverpool about three 
thousand five hundred; the London and 
County Banking Company, eight thousand, 
four hundred,and Lloyd’s Bank about seven 
thousand five hundred. Every practical busi- 
ness man will appreciate the importance 
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of distributing in this way among many 
localities and among varied interests the 
risks of investment and of loans, and of 
equalizing the effects of temporary or local 
depression by distributing the pressure over 
a vast area. Under free competition it 
would be quite impossible for any single 
banking institution, however widely its 
branches w re distributed, to obtain a con- 
trolling ir.aence over the money markets 
of theco.uatry. It would doubtless result 
in the establishment of a considerable num- 
ber of strong financial alliances, each of 
them representing all the important money 
and business centers of the nation, each of 
them bound to take care of its customers in 
every section, and bringing the fostering 
influence of legitimate banking facilities to 
bear, not only upon the great financial mar- 
kets of the country to which the easiest ac- 
cess to them is now in a measure limited, 
but to every department of industry in the 
nation. 

In conclusion, it seems to me that no 
means could be adopted that would tend to 
more completely consolidate the common 
interests of ourcommon country; that would 
be more effective in removing sectional jeal- 
ousies and rivalries; that would prevent 
one section from profiting at the expense of 
another, than this proposed method of cre- 
ating a uniform system of banking that 
would spread its benefits over the entire 
community and shower its blessings upon 
every portion of our land. 

Very respectfully yours, 
RIcHARD A. McCurpy. 





Monetary Affairs. 


LESSENED activity is reported in trade 
circles. This is particularly true at 
first hands, where political and other 
influences have produced a cautious 


feeling. Prudent buyers are inclined to 
await results in the retail trades, espe- 
cially as there is an abundance of nearly 
all necessary staples which tends to re- 
strict a rise in values. Continued mild 
weather interferes with the distribution 
of many articles of clothing, and yellow 
fever at the South is proving a more se- 
rious impediment to business than the 
situation warrants. Moreover, cotton 
is within %c. of the lowest price on 
record, owing to the unsatisfactory con- 
dition of the cotton industry in Eng- 
land and the United States, as well as 
the prospect of a heavy crop, some es- 
timates being as high as 10,300,000 
bales. Under these circumstances the 
South cannot be expected to show any 
great return of prosperity, altho no lit- 
tle improvement has taken place in the 
industrial situation. Business shows 
the most relative improvement in 
the wheat and iron districts, the 
good demand and better prices for 
wheat together with the partial revival 
of the iron trade having acted as a de- 
cided stimulus to trade and traffic. 
Railroad earnings in those sections are 
particularly satisfactory. Another en- 
couraging feature was the renewed for- 
eign demand for American wheat, again 
forcing it up to the dollar mark. Alto- 
gether the business outlook continues 
satisfactory, present quietness being 
natural at this season, and having a 
beneficial effect in preventing a too 
rapid and uneven expansion. It seems 
quite probable that no particular change 
tor the better will take place until the 
new year begins. Even then, much 
will depend upon whether Congress will 
give the country a continuance of much- 
needed rest. If this be forthcoming 
1898 is likely to show a much more de- 
cided improvement than 1897. 





THE most satisfactory feature of the 
railroad situation is the continued im- 
provement in earnings both gross and 
net. In the third week of October 
seventy-two roads showed an increase 
of over 11%, only ten of these roads re- 
porting decreases, and those were un- 
important. Net earnings also show 
handsome gains, especially soine of the 
Granger lines in September. It would 
cause no surprise if October returns 
were less encouraging; but thus far 
there has been no diminution of im- 
provement in this direction. At the 
moment these favorable conditions, as 
well as the prospect of better returns to 
stockholders, have no effect upon the 
stock market. Fora period the mar- 
ket was entirely overshadowed by 
Union Pacific affairs, Fear existed 
that should the reorganization syndi- 
cate fail to secure control of the prop- 

serious consequences might follow, 
Fortunately the committee agreed to 
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raise its bid and pay the Government 
claim in full upon the main line, leaving 
the Kansas Pacific to be sold at fore- 
closure in December. This settle- 
ment is a good one for the Govern- 
ment, and it relieves the market of 
an unsettling influence. The total 
claim of the Government upon the main 
line amounts to $74,591,000, against 
which there are offsets on account of 
transportation for the United States 
and annual payments of 5% of net earn- 
ings, amounting to $16,523,000, leaving 
a balance against the road of $58,067,- 
ooo, There is, however, a sinking fund 
of $18,182,000, which brings the net 
debt due the Government down to $39,- 
884,000. When the syndicate pays the 
debt, $58,067,000, it will receive back 
this sinking fund of $18,182,000; andas 
about $8,500,000 has already been de- 
posited, the amount of new cash to be 
provided will be only about $31, 500,000. 
In some quarters there has been a fear 
that this operation would temporarily 
derange the money market. Such fears 
do not seem justified, for the reason 
that the funds for payment of this sum 
are not likely to be taken from the 
banks before January 1st; and as the 
Government will then be obliged to re- 
deem about $30,000,000 of maturing 
Pacific Railroad bonds, one transac- 
tion will largely offset the other, and 
the money market need not suffer 
any disturbance of importance. The 
settlement of this transaction will 
strengthen the Treasury resources at a 
time when expenditures are running 
ahead of receipts, besides removing a 
load of uncertainly from the financial 
outlook. London is still shy of Amer- 
ican investments, and the higher rates 
of money over there tend to restrict 
operations here. Gold shipments to 
this side are still prevented by borrow- 
ing on long exchange in New York, 
large sums having been invested in this 


way. The local money market is quiet. 
Call loans ruled 1%@2%% Time 


money is also easy at 24%@4% for one 
to six months respectively. The sup- 
ply of commercial paper is moderate 
and the demand good, rates being 
4@4%% for 60 to go day indorsed bills 
receivable. 





GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
Government bonds were quoted as 











follows: 

Bid. Asked. 
28 Ds; eieess 
New 4s, Registere 127 12736 
New 4s, Coupons. 12834 
is, Registered.... I 11354 
4s, Coupons 113% ~—s«1144%4 
58, Registered........... ..se..00. la, 115 
SR sence 00 08es sedces occccncecsen scone i153g «11644 
Currency a = ee eee ae eves 





BANK STOCKS, 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing October 30th, were: 





America....... +eeeeee 347 | Mechanics’ 

Commerce. . -«» 746 | Merchants’, 

Corn Exchange....... New York 

Bats HAVE? o.6< coces ses BIR cuss idoweresea¥eu 265 
Franklin .... --. 50 | Shoe and Leather.... 95 





ne Ee ee re 311% | Tradesmen’s......... 102 
Importers’ & Traders’ 52954 





FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


..-. The Minneapolis and St. Louis 
R.R. Co. announce the payment, No- 
vember Ist, of coupons due on some of 
their bonds. 


.... The Southern Pacific Company 
announce in another column the pay- 
ment of coupons due November Ist on 
the following bonds: 

Galveston, Harrisburg and San Antonia (West- 
ern Division) first mortgage 5%. 
Southern Pacific of California, first cons. 5%. 

.... The readers of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT have an excellent opportunity to 
secure Government and _ municipal 
bonds, for investment, the latter of the 
highest character, by applying to N. 
W. Harris & Co., of 15 Wall St., who 
will send lists on application. 


.... The Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fé reports an increase in net earnings 
for the month of September over the 
corresponding month of last year of 
$182,301.55. This, with the reports 
trom Western and Southwestern roads, 
gives a good indication of the revival 
in business in those sections. 


.--. The Middlesex “Banking Com- 
pany, of Middletown, Conn., well 
known to many of our readers who have 
purchased their debenture bonds, have 
decided to offer to owners of their de- 
benture bonds maturing in the years 
1898 and 1899 new bonds bearing 6% 
interest, provided the exchange is made 
before January ist, 1898, It strikes us 





this is an exceedingly liberal offer, inas- 
much as owing to the large amount of 
money placed in the West in payment 
of the great crops, the probabilities are 
that the better class of mortgage com- 
panies will be unable to pay 6% interest 
for a much longer time to the purchas- 
ers of their debenture bonds. The 
Middlesex Banking Co, has made a 
practice during the last three or four 
years of financial depression of antici- 
pating, some times several months in 
advance, the payment of the interest 
and principal of their debenture bonds. 
This fact is a valuable one for investors 
to remember in placing funds for safe 
investment, 


.... Bankers, capitalists, business 
men, and all who wish for the best con- 
dition of United States finances will be 
deeply interested in the article in an- 
other column by President McCurdy, 
of the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, whose position as the 
head of an institution having assets of 
about $250,000, 000 entitles what he has 
to say to the respectful attention of his 
fellow-citizens. Mr. McCurdy strongly 
urges the establishment in this country 
of branch banks similar to those of 
England, Scotland, France and Can- 
ada; and undoubtedly this form of re- 
lief to our national banking system will 
receive attention at the hands of the 
Currency Commission now. sitting in 
Washington, and we hope later by Con- 
gress. It would seem to us that its 
establishment in this country must be 
an accomplished fact at no distant day; 
certainly the United States, with its 
disastrous experience in finance, ought 
to be willing not only to learn some- 
thing, but to adopt something from the 
older countries which, having had the 
experience through which we have 
passed, have been wise enough to per- 
fect a system which has everything to 
commend it and very little to be said 
against it. 

DIVIDEND. 

The Lincoln National Bank an- 
nounces a quarterly dividend of 3%. 

The Coupons of the United States 
Leather Company, due November Ist, 
are payable at the National Park Bank. 

The New York Security and Trust 
Co., of 44 Wall Street, have declared a 
semiannual dividend of 5%. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Dealers in Government Bonds 
AND 


SELECTED SECURITIES, 


31 Nassau Street, New York. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 











NEW YORK CITY. 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
C. I. HUDSON & CO., 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange, 


36 WALL STREET, 
DEAL IN 
Glucose Sugar Ref. Co., com. & pfd. 
Wool Exchange Stock. 


Also miscellaneous securities not quoted on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 


Government 4n> 


Municipal Bonds 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 

APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR QUOTATIONS 
FURNISHED FOR THE PURCHASE, SALE 
OR EXCHANGE OF ABOVE SECURITIES. 

LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
15 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bourht for Cash. 











CHAS, E, GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 





November 4, 1897 
‘HATCH & FOOTE 


Bankers and Brokers, 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 
STOCKS AND BONDS 


Bought and Sold on Commission. 


No. 3 NASSAU & 18 WALL ST., New York. 
Established 1867. Members of N. Y. Stock Exch 


People’s Gas Light 
and Coke Co. 


(OF CHICAGO.) 
54 Wall St., New York City. 

Notice is hereby given that a dividend of 14 PER 
CENT. has been declared on the capital stock of this 
Company, payable to the stockholders on November 
24th, 1897. Transfer books will close on the 15th, «ud re- 
open on the 26th of November. 

The holders of Central Trust Co. of New York certifi 
cates, issued for certificates of the Fidelity Insurance 
Trust, and Safe Deposit Co., may exchange their hold 
ings for People’s Gas Light and Coke Co. Stock on or 
before November 15th. , 

Checks for dividends will be mailed to the Stockhold - 
ers of record of this Company only. 


PEOPLE’S GAS LIGHT AND COKE CO. 


North American 
Trust Company 


100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
9% GRESHAM ST., LONDON, E. C. 


CAPITAL, - $1,000,000. 


UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $200,000. 
Anthorized to act as Trustee, (iuardian, 
Assignee and Fiscal Agent. 
All conservative trust company business 
accepted. 
SAMUEL M. JARVIS, President. 
ROLAND R. CONKLIN, E. J. CHAPPELL, 











London Treasurer. 





8.R.HA tRT, 8. L. CONKLIN, 
London Secretary. Secretary. 
SECURITY, 
CONVENIENCE 
PRIVACY. 


THE SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS 
OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK, 


214 BROADWAY, 
OFFER 


exceptional facilities for the safe-keeping o, 
securities. ie of dt sizes oe f 


Large, light and airy rooms for the use and con- 
venience of customers. 


ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH THE BANK. 


United States Trust Co., 


Nos.45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 








CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$11,500,000. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
into Court, and is authorized to act us guardian, trustee 
or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time they msy remain with the company. 


Executors, Administrators, or trustees of estates, re- 
ligious and benevolent institutions, and individuals, will 
find this Company a convenient depository for money. 
JouNn A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice Pres. 

JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 





TRUSTEES. 

WM. D. SLOANE, 
Gustav H, ScHWaAB, 
FRANK LYMAN, 
GEORGE F, VIETOR, 
WM. WALDORF ASTOR, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 


SAMUEL SLOAN, 

D. WILLIS JAMEs, 

JOHN A, STEWART, 

JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD CooPER, JOHN CLAFLIN, 

W. BaYyaRD CUTTING, JOHN J. PHELPS, 
CHARLEs §. SMITH, DANIEL Lorp, 
WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, | JOHN S. KENNEDY, 
AvRX. KE. OR: 


RB, . O. MILL, 
WILLIAM H. Macy,JB., Lewis Cass LEDYARD. 


DIVIDENDS. 











OFFICE SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO. 
23 BROAD ST. (MILLS BUILDING). 
Coupons due November ist from the following bond s 
will be paid on and after that date at this office: 
Gaiveston, Harrisburg and San Antonio Railway Co . 
(Western Division) first mortgage 5 per cent. 
Southern Pacific of Cal., first cons. 5s. 


N. T. SMITH, Treasurer. 


MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS R.R. CO. 
Coupons due Nov. ist, 1897, from Consolidated Mort - 
gage Bonds, and from Minneapolis and Duluth Bonds 
of this Company, will be paid on and after that date at 
the office of the Central Trust Company, No. 54 Wall 
Street, New York. . 
¥F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 
LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK. 
32-42 East FoRTY-SECOND STREET. 
NEw York, October 27th, 1897. 
DIVIDEND.—The Board of Directors has this day 
declared a quarterly dividend of three per cent. on the 
capital stock of this bank, payable November Ist, until 
which date transfer books will be closed. 
W. T. CORNELL, Cashier. 


THE UNITED STATES LEATHER COM- 
PANY. 

The p of the debenture bonds of this company 
due November Ist, 1897, will be paid on and after tha t 
date at the National Park Bank, New York. 

JAMES R. PLUM, Treasurer, 


NEW YORK SECURITY & TRUST CU., 
44 and 46 Wall Street, New York way 
The Board of Trustees of this Company have this or 
declared a semi-annual dividend of FIVE (5) PE 
CENT. upon the Capital Stock of the company, Paya. 
ble Nov. ie eet to the stockholders of record at the 
0. 


¢ ‘er books on Oct, 25th, 1897. 
OSBORN W, BRIGHT, Secretary, 

















Oct, 6th, 1897, 
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THE MIDDLESEX 








“3875 BANKING COMPANY 1897 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

Paid-xy Capital and Surplus - $900,000 

Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, d by 





deposits of 1st mortgages under Supervision 

Banking Departments, of Conn., New York, 

and Maine. Amountof issue limited by Law, 

CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECU- 

TORS, ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW 

TO INVEST IN THESE ott 

oO Absolutely Safe Municipal Security. Bought 

largely by ‘best Banks m7 ‘Trust Com panies 

8 Io Write for. details. ROBERT E. STRAHORN 
ques & CO., Equitable Building, Boston, Mass. 


Guaranty TrustCo. 
of New York. 


NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET. 
CAPITAL, = = = = = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, = -+ «= = 2,000,000 


ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, EX- 
ECUTOR AND ADMINISTRATOR, TAKES ENTIRE 
CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL ESTATES. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check or on certificate. 


STERLING DRAFTS ON ALL PARTS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN BOUGHT AND SOLD 
COLLECTIONS MADE, 

TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT AVAIL- 
ABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, AND 
COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 


WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 

ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 

GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice President. 

HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 

JOHN GAULT, Manager Foreign Dept. 
DIRECTORS. 


Samuel D. Babcock, Charles R. Henderson, 
George F. B: Adrian Iselin, Jr. 
George 8. Bowdoin, Augustus D. Jaililard, 
August Belmont, James N. Jarvie, 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. MeCurdy, 














Walter R. Gillette, Alexander E. Orr, 

Rol et, Walter G. ae. 
George Griswold Haven, Wee H. oge ers, 

Oliver Harriman, 1. McK. Twombley 

R. Somers Hayes, rederick Vv. Vanderbilt, 


William C, 0. Whitney. 


LONDON BI BRANCH. 
33 LOMBARD STREET, E. C. 
F, NEVILL.JACKSON, SECRETARY. 

Buys and sells exchange on the principal cities of the 
world, collects dividends and coupons without charge, 
issues travelers’ and commercial letters of credit, re- 
ceives and pays interest on deposits subject to cheque 
at sight or on notice, lends money on collaterals, deals 
in American and other investment securities, and offers 
its services as correspondent and fi ial agent to cor- 
porations, bankers and merchants. 








Bankers. 

BANK OF ENGLAND, 
CLYDESDALE BANK, Limited, 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF 
ENGLAND, Limited, 
PARR’S BANK, Limited. 


Solicitors. 
FRESHFIELDS AND WILLIAMS. 
London Committee. 
ARTHUR JOHN FRASER, CHarrRMAN. 
DONALD C. HALDEMAN. 


THE 
Boody, McLellan & Co. 


BANKERS, 
57 Broadway, N. Y. 


MEMBERS OF THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


We offer and recommend as safe investment a first 
mortgage gold security, netting 6 per cent. Special cir 
cular sent on application. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers, 
No. S59 Wall Street. New Vork. 


— Dnited States 
Hlorigage & Trust Go, 








59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
rey Li dS Neer vies: $2,000,000 
SAUER RATES occa don ccs cocesensecees 1,100,000 


Transact a General Trust Business, 
Takes Entire Charge of Real Estate. 
Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage. 
Issued First Mortgage Gold Bonds. 


Interest on Deposits Subject to Check. 


= 
George W. Young..:...........--s2500+ Presid 


INDEPENDENT 


rarily touched $100, During the week 
over 3,700,000 bushels for export were 
engaged at the three ports of New 
York, Philadelphia and Boston. Cot- 
ton was weak, middling uplands selling 
as low as 6c. Large crop prospects 
and slow foreign demand explain the 
unsatisfactory position of cotton, New 
business in iron is small, but prices are 
steady, and the trade is in a confident 
state of mind regarding the future. 
This is the dull season in dry goods, 
and no special activity is looked for ‘at 
this time; colder weather is needed to 
stimulate the retail trades. Print cloths 
are very dull at 2%c. Woolen goods 
rule firm but quiet at the late advance. 
Wool is less active. Shoe manufactur- 
ers are busy filling previous orders, dis- 
tributors often being urgent for prompt 
deliveries. 
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READING NOTICES. 
SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO. 


ParTICULAR attention is directed to the siaouece. 
ment of the well-known carpet house of She pyrees 
Knapp & Co., in the advertising columns. spe- 
cialty is made of furniture and upholstery goods of 
all descriptions. The bargains offered in lace cur- 
tains, window-shades and draperies this week are 
sure to attract a lot of buyers. 





Messrs. Farwect & Runes, of Watertown, N. Y., 
well known to thousands of our readers, prepare 
not only the celebrated ‘*‘ Gluten Flour”’ especially 
for dyspeptics, but also ‘* Barley Crystals,” particu- 
larly for persons who desire a delicate and nutri- 
tious dish, and the ‘* Special Diabetic Flour,” which 
latter has received high medical indorsement. 
Messrs. Farwell & Rhines’s products can be obtained 
of the better class of grocers, but our readers should 
write them for their descriptive literature. 


Rockwoop’s Artistic CastneT PHotoGraPus, $6 
per dozen. Ground floor, 1440 Broadway (40th St.) 





E. R. Durkee & Co, of this city, will send free, 
to any person who asks them for it, a copy of their 
amphiet entitled ‘*‘ Salads: How to Make and Dress 
Them.” The book contains recipes for making 
salads of many different kinds, and also gives = 
considerable number of sauces, a the ag a 
let invaluable to every housekeeper. 
& Co. are well known to everybody rg a United 
States as the originators and manufacturers of the 
unsurpassed Durkee’s Salad Dressing. 








SEWING MACHINES! 


SEWING MACHINES! 





uther Roantme. rege VicePresident 
James Timpson.. 2d Vice President 
‘Arthur Turnbull. ..-Treasurer 
William P. Elliot -Secretary 
Clark Williams.. ‘Asst. Treasurer 
Richar a oe Hurd.............- Asst. Secretary 

XECUTILVE COMMITTEE. 

Charles D. pisker, jr., Gustav E. Kissel, 
Theodore A. Havemeyer, Luther Kountze, 












Charles R. Henderson, James Timpson, 
Richard A. McCurdy. 
DIRECTORS. 


Samuel D. Babcock, 
Dumont Clarke, G 


ustav E. Kissel, 
Charles D. Dickey, Bras 


Luther Kountze, 
William P. Dixon, Chariton T. Lewis, 


David Dows, jr., Lewis May, 

Robert A. Grannis, Theodore Morford 

on A ares Richard A. McCurdy, 
ven, jr. Robert Cyan, 

pA. z Henderson, Charles M. Pratt, 

James J. Hill, James Timpson, 

Gardiner G. Hubbard, George W, Young. 








Commercial Affairs. 

BANK CLEARINGS again showed a lib- 
eral gain over last year, tho not so large 
as in the previous weeks. The South 
continues to report losses in clearings, 
or only small gains, owing, of course, 
tothe yellow fever scare. In a few 
weeks it is hoped that frost will appear 
and put an end to this drawback. The 
fever thus far has been of a mild type, 
and the percentage of deaths small, the 
irrational quarantine methods doing 
much more injury to business than neces- 
sary. There was a partial revival of spec- 
ulation in wheat, owing to increased 
foreign demands, and the price on the 





New York Produce Exchange tempo- 








Soe 


Dress 


=: Constable, ee 


C 


Goods. 


Drap d’ Eté and Camel Hair Cloths. 


Wool Poplins, Cashmere and Poplin Plaids. 


Barré and Ondulé 


Effects. 


Embroidered and Braided Robes. 


SDroadway KH 19th Oteeet, NU 





UPHOLSTERY GOODS & FURNITURE 


LACE CURTAINS. 


Broken lots of two, three, and four pairs 
each, in Renaissance, Tambours, and 
Irish Points particularly, $9 and $10 
values, 


at $4.50 pair. 


Upholstery Fabrics in latest and choicest 
designs and colorings. 


Window Shades and Draperies at low- 
est prices. 








SPECIAL SALE OF 
Fine Parlor Furniture. 


Three and Five-Piece Suits covered in 


the finest Damasks and Brocades, just 


from our own workshops. 
Cherry Frame Suits at $20. 
Regular price, $35. 
Mahogany (Inlaid) Suits, $33. 
Regular price, $50. 
Large Over-Stuffed Suits (5 pieces), 


$50. Regular value, $80. 


; Turkish Over-Stuffed Suits 


(5 pieces) $125. Regular value $200. 





SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO., 


Sixth Avenue, 13th and 14th Streets, New York, 





abnormal, 


user. 


Machines. 


best 





With five drawers, 
With seven drawers, 


With the New Drop Head, - - 


O’NEILL’S, 


Another New Department, 


SEWING MACHINES! 


(3D FLOOR.) 


Year after year the prices charged for Sewing Machines have been 
Like Bicycles they were sold for far more than they ought to cost the 


Every one in Greater New York knows how much we accomplished 
in bringing down prices of best-grade Bicycles to a proper level. 
We are going to do the same service for purchasers of Sewing 


We start the New Department this morning by making 


A MOST REMARKABLE OFFER! 
The 


HIGH-ARM SEWING MACHINE, 


(Like cut,) made by one of the largest and 
manufacturers 


“O’NEILL” 


in this country—a 


machine that is absolutely perfect in every 
particular, and handsomely finished, three 
drawers, 





Sixth Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, New York. 





Linens. 


Dinner Napkins, broken lots, at $2.50, $2.75 
and $3.00 per dozen. 


Extra value in Bleached Table Damask, 50, 65, 
75 cents and $1.00 per yard. 


All Linen Hemmed Huck Towels, 22x43, white 
and colored borders, $2.50 per dozen. 


All Linen Hemmed Russia Diaper Towels, 
24x42, $3.50 per dozen. 


Hemstitched Huck Towels, 20x40, $2.00 per 
dozen. 


All Linen Hemstitched Pillow Cases, 22 1-2x36, 
75 cents per pair; 25x36, $1.20; 27x36, $1.35. 


Hemstitched Linen Sheets, full double Bed size, 
$3.75 per pair. 


James MeCreery & Co., 


Broadway and Iith Street, 
New York. 








yOURNEA y 


AND 


BURNHAM 


a iM BROCKLYN, 
Ory PORTERS mio germ agg 
'o 
0s. MnuNnery AND ™ 
26 to 36 Flatbush Avenue, 


315 to 321 Livingston Street, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


One of the most successful branches of our busi- 
ness. Every facility for filling orders promptly and 
satisfactorily. 

WE DELIVER ALL GOODS FREE OF 
CHARGE TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE FOL. 
LOWING NAMED STATES: New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland; also in Washington, D.C., 
and when the amount purchased is $10.00 or over, 
we prepay express charges for Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ohio 
Tennessee, West Virginia, Virginia, Wisconsin 
Michigan and Iowa. 

-We do not issue a catalogue, but will at all times 
cheerfully furnish samples or price of our goods, 


JOURNEAY & BURNHAM 
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REMINGTON 
restene Standard 


Everyone knows 
whatit represents 
—the Best Work 
with Least Labor, 
Enduring Service, 
Unequalled Econ- 
omy and Conven- 
fence. The... 














Unqualified Public Approval 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 327 Broadway, N.Y. 











om, ELCIN WATCH 


There are no better watches to be 
7 








skill can — " All our watches 
with Elgin movements are in 


GENUINE DUEBER ¢ CASES 


and are 


pay agent $6.50" 

express charges; if not, return it at 

our expense and aA ae a 
ewer ae are 

sent with order omens pay, all all expres 


YY, meee 
HOUSEFURNISHING 
COOKING UTENSILS, 


CUTLERY, CHINA AND 
GLASS. 


EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 
LEWIS & CONGER 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 
NEW YORK. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 
ay sa Annual Statement. 

Cash capital. .........cc..ccesccccsccecesesesove 


$500, 
Reserve — re-insurance and all other claims 1, 1560, 056 
Surplus over rail Liabilities............-.--++++ "465,734 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 18%.... $2,525,790 56 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


. 48 that com || 


before it is TOO LATE! 


DR. WI1. HALL’S 


BALSAI1 
FOR THE LUNGS 


Will stop it if taken in time. 


“HALL’S BALSAM is the best 


Cough Medicine and Consumption rem: 














edy” has been said over and over again. 

Every family medicine closet should 

contain a bottle, ready for immediate use. 
For Sale by all Druggists,. 


asc. 50c. and $1.00 per bottle. 
See that you get what you ask for— 


HALL’S BALSAM. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


. The Independent 


judge of dentifrices will in- 
variably select SOZODONT 
as the most healthful and 
agreeable preparation known. 








Antiseptic, wholesome and fragrant. 
Used by dentists, physicians 
and druggists. 

A SAMPLE FOR THREE CENTS, 
HALL & RUCKEL, Proprietors. 
New YorRE. 

















HIGH GRADE ENAMEL WARE. 


(ere ree 
This Trade [ark 
on bottom of each 
article. (3 
DOUBLE COATED and ® 
ABSOLUTELY PURE. 
AR ea 
Containsno ARSENIC, 
ANTIMONY. LEAD 


or other poisonous ingredi- 
ents. 





Others may claim purity, we alone substantiate it 
by chemist’s certificate attached to each article. 


“ We have made a oes examination of the prod- 
ucts of —~ a score of the manufacturers of such 


known as “‘ Agate Nickel-Steel Ware.” i makers 
of this ware possess an exclusive process = which, 
through the intervention of a coating of nickel, the 
impervious coating is caused to adhere to the steel, 
thereby doing awaywith the necessity of a lead bath 
or the employment of antimonial or gr Pe. 
rations to achieve such —. ——— . BRACE, M 

in American Journal of Health. 





COOKING UTENSILS 


Lalance & Grosjean 
Mfg. Co. 


New York: 
Chicago: Boston. 


CANCER 


For pepet “' the Pees _ of this terrible . a 
ease —— 3 ome of , N. Y 
write eFea "Bank Haft, oe Islip, L. I aptain of 
the -da. anaes, * and Spencer eard, “oF tS "Col vin St., 




















ose hy gtving references of numerous cures of 
cancer within the last 40 years sent free. 











‘Che 


CALIFORNIA 
LIMITED 


Santa Fe Route 





Twice a week betwe 

Chicago and Los Angeles 
Pullman palace sleepers; 
Buffet-Smoker and through 


Mr. 

red Harvey; also Pullman 
tear St.Louis and Los 
Angeles in connection with 
— R.R. via Kansas 

its 

Only first-class tickets 
honored. 
Time from Chicago 72 
hours; from St.Louis ese 
hours;and from Best Ty 
and. rda Best e 
t, Topeka, Kansas 
> CAHiggingasn ‘t Gen'l Pass. in’ g° 


Chester Billings & Son, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
_RANDEL, BAREMORE & BILLINGS, 


IMPORTERS AND CUTTERS OF 


Diamonds 


AND* MANUFACTURERS OF 


DIAMOND JEWELRY, 


58 Nassau Street and 29 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


Ty 
a6. 
' 
eile 
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Insurance. 
The Supervision Issue. 


THE correspondence between Presi- 
dent Batterson, of the Travelers’, and 
Mr. Commissioner McNall, of Kansas, 
has reached one further stage, where 
we presume it will rest. The latter had 
suggested that if the former proposed 
any reference to the Board of Directors 
of the Travelers’ it would be well to be 
quick about it, and what the directors 
might do or not do would make no dif- 
ference to him, anyway. To this Mr. 
Batterson replied that he would not 
submit anything made in such an inso- 
lent shape and that if McNall cannot 
write respectfully there is nothing more 
to be said. He next obtained from a 
federal judge in Topeka a temporary 
order forbidding McNall from attempt- 
ing to examine the Travelers’ at its ex- 
pense. That peculiar official seems to 
be of like mind with one McKane, 
formerly an influential resident of Coney 
Island, but for several years past lo- 
cated in Sing Sing, who held that ‘in- 
junctions don’t go”’ in his district; yet 
we shall wait with interest to see how 
McNall comes out; and, meanwhile, we 
note that two men bearing credentials 
from him called, a few days ago, to 
‘‘examine’’ the Provident Savings, of 
this city; they could do it in a couple 
of days, they said, for they ‘‘only 
wanted,’’ etc,; but they were told that 
they could not touch one of the com- 
‘pany’s books, 

It is certain that the public do not 
think, much more do not realize, the 
extent to which, under authority given 
by State laws, the so-called supervising 
officials of perhaps thirty States could 
deplete the assets of insurance com- 
panies. In the majority of States 
these men are the King Log of the fa- 
ble, and only mildly tax and bother; 
but most of them could become the 
King Stork. [The fable fails in one 
point of its application, we ought to say, 
for the frogs have not asked for any- 
body to be set over them; certainly the 
insurance frogs have not, and even the 
‘«people ’’’ frogs have never done so— 
the imposition is solely the work of the 
politicians.] Supervision has never 
been at its worst, because the men 
holding office under it have rested con- 
tent without being as bad as they had 
leave to be. For this forbearance there 
are parallels elsewhere. In the old 
times the Shelbys and St. Clares greatly 
outnumbered the Legrees, and they held 
up the latter; had there been many 
Legrees the system of slavery would 
have been sunk by its own weight. It 
does not touch at all on the question 
of the merits of a protective tariff as 
such to say—what any fair and well- 
informed man must admit—that there 
have been some outrageous abuses un- 
der customs authority, but that the 
customs officers have never been what 
the law empowered them to be. But 
for this self-restraint on their part, out 
of respect to decency and justice, the 
importing trade would be impossible. 
That we be not misunderstood, let us 
restate the proposition thus: Let the 
customs officers here do all permitted 
them by the law—that is, let them ‘‘ sus- 
pect,” like McNall, and then act to the 
full what they could—and either the 
import trade of New York, which sup- 
plies the larger part of governmental 
revenue, would stop, or the courts would 
have to intervene. 

In like manner, if there were enough 
of the nagging and foraging class of 
supervisors who are conspicuously 
represented by McNall, supervision 

would become too. intolerable and too 
conspicuous. We wish that into the 
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head of every legislator could be beaten. 
and before the eyes of every property- 
owner could be hung, writ large and 
plain, these five pregnant words, ‘‘ the 
consumer pays all expenses.” Of course 
he does and must. The dealer who 
does not cover into his charges all that 
he pays will go to the wall. Because 
this is so, and because we believe the 
thing to do with bad laws and a bad 
system is to make it as oppressive and 
conspicuous as the tenor of it allows, 
we rejoice in McNall. He pleases us, 
with every kick and squeal of his an- 
tics, Let him be as bad as he thinks he 
can be. The more completely and 
rapidly he is, and the more imitators 
he finds, the sooner and more surely we 
shall have supervision itself brought 
into court and on trial for its liberty, if 
not for its life. 





Mr. GEORGE W. PERKINS, third vice- 
president of the New York Life, recently 
returned from a European trip which 
had a special object and significance. 
His errand was to reconcile the differ- 
ences between the company and the 
Government of Austria and to complete 
negotiations for the resumption of 
business in that country. As this mis- 
sion had been successfully accomplished, 
and as Mr. Perkins is the special head 
of the company’s field force and direct- 
ly responsible for what may not inap- 
propriately be called ‘‘the push,” his 
return was chosen as occasion for ‘‘a 
Perkins convention,” to be made up of 
a hundred delegates, by ten each, from 
ten classes into which the company’s 
agents were divided, graded according 
to their average work on new business 
during the first five months of 1897. 
The first class was made up of men 
whose average business had been $32,000 
or more per month; the tenth class was 
made up of those whose work had av- 
eraged less than $1,000 a month. The 
friendly contest was to run from July 
Ist to August 14th, only business writ- 
ten and paid for to be counted. The 
special inducement was an invitation to 
come to New York as guests of the 
company for a week’s good time, be- 
ginning with local sight-seeing and end- 
ing with an excursion to Old Point 
Comfort and Washington. The busi- 
ness part isa record of $66,000,000 in 
the last four months. 





AMONG the ‘‘options’’ of the times 
in life insurance, one that is in every 
way intelligible and commendable is the 
five per cent. twenty-year gold bond of- 
fered by the Mutual Life. This is not 
a guaranty of five per cent. interest plus 
insurance, or anything of such a sort, 
but simply an offer of a policy which 
provides for the issue in settlement, 
upon maturity either by death or by the 
completion of an endowment term, of 
bonds as described above. This is not 
an instalment payment but a deferred 
payment, the company borrowing, for 
twenty years, the face of its obligations 
due, at five per cent. The compa- 
ny, financially speaking, will profit by 
what fractional difference, if any, there 
may be between five per cent. and the 
rate it may be able toearn. The bene- 
fit to the beneficiaries of the policies 
may be very decided, for it not infre- 
quently happens that insurance money 
comes into the hands of women unused 
to pecuniary matters and unversed in 
the ways of the world, so that they are 
liable to fall victim to some sharp or 
visionary person, sometimes a relative, 
who learns of the insurance and comes 
around with a plausible story, to invest 
or ‘‘borrow” it. To leave the princi- 
pal in the company’s hands for a term 
of years is a safe way of baffling all such 
approaches, and meanwhile the young 
children can be growing nearer matur- 
ity and strength. 
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THERE is something worth thinking 
of in the New York News Letter’s sug- 
gestion that the women who, as widows, 
collect policies on their husbands’ lives, 
have been almost wholly overlooked in 
viewing the insurance field, and yet 
they probably need insurance on their 
own lives more than any other class of 
women. Most mer, proceeds the argu- 
ment, die under-insured when they die 
insured at all. In all the companies the 
average policy is less than $3,000, and 
the average number of policies carried 
per life is certainly less than two; in the 
first half of 1897, the policies paid by 
the New York Life averaged 1.15 per 
life insured by them. The average 
amount per life was $3,730. Now when 
the husband is gone, one life only re- 
mains to take care of the children; if 
insurance were needed before, is it not 
still more needed now? If the unmar- 
ried woman, with only herself to con- 
sider, should be insured, quite as much 


should the widow with children to pro- 
tect and rear. 








INSURANCE. 





1851. 1897. 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


ASSETS: Jan. 1, 1897......818,546,959 96 
LIA ABILITIES 1g S86 


"Eatenee Laws protect the pe tea 


New York Office, 258 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity— 
as best adapted to their prac- 
tical wants, such as is issued 
by the 

Provident Savings Life Assurance Society 


£. W. SCOTT, President, 
29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1897. 


ASSETS........ .....0006 
LIABILITIES... 10,941,233 00 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard).... $1,295,818 SO 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
C W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


A POLICY se 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


is the simplest and safest 











$12,237,051 80 








form of contract. 


It affords immediate and absolute protection to 
the family and the estate. 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against 
the hour of greatest trial. 

It pays endowments and death claims promptly, 
and loans money to its policy-holders. 

Its trust fund policies, with low premiums and 
cash guarantees, is unsurpassed. 

If you want a policy for which you will pay about 
half the premium on an ordinary life policy, buy the 
Interchangeable Term policy. 

There is no better, no stronger company. For 
particulars, address 


E. S. FRENCH, Vice-President, 
' 21 Cortlandt St., New York City. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


? 1897, 
Forty-Sixth Annual Statement 
OF THE 


PHCENIX 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


January 1, 1897. 


ASSETS. 


Loans on First Mortgages of Real Estate. $5,793,119 51 
Premium Notes and Loans on Policies in 






BETOBs ceescncencecsvecpsscccsccocecsccnccccce 722,100 68 
Loans on Collateral. .............sseeeseseers 6,600 00 
Cost Value of Real Estate owned by the 

GOR aide ceteti cegtocseccsncccscnsecese 994,312 96 
City and Municipal and Railroad Bonds 

ise s dttvcnsedevscsecdccnepscctccs 2,290,516 16 

184,328 00 
188 95 
Cash deposited in Banks. 294,392 91 


App: $10,285,559 17 
Market Value of Stocks and 
Bonds over cost............ 
Interest accrued and due.... 
Net Deferred and Outstand- 
ing Premiums............... 


$47,465 04 
165,643 71 


159,374 79 = $372,483 54 





Gross Assets, Jan. 1,1897, $10,658,042 71 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve on Policies in force 

at 4 per cent. interest 

(Conn, and N. Y. standard). $9,798,470 00 
Claims by death outstand- 
32,694 00 
Premiums paid in advance... 7,248 00 
Special Policy and Invest- 


ment Reserves.............+ 248,078 00 $10,086,490 00 


Surplus at 4 per cent........... $571,552 71 
1894. 








1895. 1896. 


Total Premiums re- 


ceived...... aieataneesd - $1,198,561 $1,330,804 $1,430,228 
Policies in force...... 22,797 24,999 25,981 
Insurance in force... $36,381,049 $40,460,331 $42,216,841 
Paid Policy-holders.. 1,087,556 1,112,849 1,212,151 





This Company has paid since organiza- 
tion for DEATH LOSSES, MATURED EN- 
DOWMENTS, DIVIDENDS TO POLICY- 
HOLDERS and SURRENDERED POLI- 
CIES, more than $36,000,000.00. 





JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice-President. 
CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 
ARCHIBALD A. WELCH, Actuary. 
WILLIAM D. MORGAN, M.D., Medical Director. 
GEORGE 8. MILLER, Supt. of Agencies. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 





Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 1897. 


Cash Capital........ ............. $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for insurance in 

TONS COs ccessccccescsccceseeses 4,212,128 37 
iis coccccccsessnecccsce 2,564,218 76 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 3,564,218 76 


7,776,347 13 


Safety Fund Policies Issued, 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street. New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 





C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept.,8. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. McDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E. 
KLINE, Ass’t General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago. 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 











ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1896........... eccccccccccce $25,910,904 83 
LIABILITIES 
$2,085,948 91 
All forms of Life and Endowment — issued. 


set to the Company’s Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 














PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 









J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





ONE OF THE OLDEST 


life insurance companies in the 
United States is the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, of New 
York. This year upward of sixtv 
thousand families will receive the 
proceeds of its policies. A won- 
derful record indeed! Send to the 
company for its literature. 





1850. 1897, 
THEUNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
All Policies now issued by this Company 
contain the following clauses: 


** After one year from the date of issue, the 


liability of the Company under this policy 
shall not be disputed.’’ 


** This policy contains no restriction what- 


ever upon the insured, in respect either of 


travel, residence or occupation.’’ 


AU Death Claims paid WITHOUT DIS- 
COUNT as soon as satisfactory proofs have 


been received. 
Active and successful Samm. wishing to represent 





this Company, 00 36 communicate with the President, at 
the Home O 1 Broadway, New York. 
OFFICERS: 
GEORGE Fi. H. BURFORD............ President. 
SERS iriscsatncss dovesnccdecscass ry. 


JOHN P. MUNN 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 


SOHN. WHLAMs Mispaceceeee Pres. Chem. Nat. a. 
H. PERKINS, JB., Pres. Imp.& Traders’ Nat. Bank. 
taMes PLUM. BARE cocceccesee Leather, 





OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MOTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, January 2ist, 1397. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its af- 
fairs on the 3ist of December, 1896: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 
ary, 1896, to 3ist December, 1896............ $2,596,788 89 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 


PO, Tt akc de cvccsdcscccccsecccecestes 1,109,275 00 
Total Marine Premiums...............+++++++ $3,706,063 89 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1896, to 3ist December, 1896. ...........+-0++ _ $2,658,108 58 
Losses paid during the same 

GOT sk oc ccinnccscccscxsvccesse $1,249,999 01 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $646,420 25 
The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 
United States and City of New York Stock 
City Banks and other Stocks.............. $7,226,305 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.... 1,930,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

CUAMIRAOE OE a vince ccccegcesccccccecscccceccce 1,137,621 97 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable....... 843,596 96 
Ce Oe BOR e aa cdkcb cdc ccctcccccascccnccccces 175,229 25 

AMR oc cc ccevccccccccccccscecscocaceces $11,312,753 18 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1891 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. fhe certificates te be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8ist December, 1896, for which certificates will be issued 
onand after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 








TRUSTEES: 
.H. MOMS, z. gs: SMITH, 
_— RA . H. MARSHALL, 
JOSEPH Me CHAPMAN, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JAMES ng! EDW. FLOYD-JONES, 
AMES G. DE FOREST, GEORGE H. MACY, 
WILLIAM DE GROO T, LDRON P. BROWN, 
WILLIAM H. W. Ne N W. HARD 
ORACE GRAY ra AGOSTINI 
CHRISTIAN Dal THOMSEN, VERNO . BROWN, 
RAZ 





E 

R Ow 
ARLES P. BURDETT, ‘LEAN DERN LOVELL, 
INRY £. EVERETT FRAZA 
WILLIAM E. Wie, WILLIAM B. BOULTON 
JOHN L. RIKER, PAUL | SHEBAUD, 














'N D. HEWLETT, STA wAB, 
aearay AMSINCE, FRANCIS 1 M. BACON.’ 
A. A. RAVEN, President. 
¥F. A. PARSONS, Vice-President. 





‘CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres. 
THEODORE P.JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres. 
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A Social Evil. 

THE visitor to the Government de- 
partments in Washington is forcibly 
struck with the number of women 
there to be seen, either employed 
in daily tasks or vainly seeking em- 
ployment. It needs little experience 
to see that they are of a higher class 
than is to be found in any other busi- 
ness, and must at one time have been 
in comfortable c'rcumstances, unused 
to manual labor of any kind. It may 
be true that all labor is honorable, but 
it is none the less a distressing condition 
when gentlewomen not brought up to 
work are thrown upon their own re- 
sources and compelled to earn their own 
living. 

In reply to a question, asking some 
explanation of this, one of the officials 
recently replied: ‘‘These women are 
in almost every case widows or daugh- 
ters of men whose income died with 
them, but who, while 
to their families beyond 
their means. That young girl by the 
window was in fashionable society 
two years ago. Her father, with a sal- 
ary of $25,000, lived far beyond his 
means. That woman in mourning is 
the widow of a physician whose income 
averaged $6,000. He probably spent 
$8,000. That pale girl is the daughter 
of a master builder, who lived comfort- 
ably among his old friends until he was 
seized with political ambition. He 
mcved into a fine house, had his car- 
riage and servants and gave balls. He 
died, and his daughter earns $12 a 
week, There is hardly a woman here 
who is not the victim of the vulgar am- 
bition which makes a family ape its 
wealthier neighbors in its outlay.’’ 

Is this false ambition especially pe- 
culiar to America? In other countries 
social position depends almost wholly 
upon birth, with infrequent exceptions 
in favor of great musical, literary or 
artistic ability. But with us money is 
usually the means and end and _ ll. 
Many a family, in every class, is to-day 
pretending to a larger income than is 
actually theirs. 

The remedy of so serious a social 
evil is far to seek, but it is in the 
power of every wife and mother to bet- 
ter the present conditions, and pre- 
vent such final distress as that exhibited 
in the departments of our Capital. 
Let her see to it that the head of the 
house maintains in some reliable com- 
pany such life insurance as will support 
his home in case of his death; or, 


better, let the mother herself insure. 
A safeguard against most, if not all, 
of the evils that spring from the crime 
of living beyond one’s income is to be 
found in an endowment policy such as 
is offered by the Mutual Life of New 
York. 


living, 
luxuries 


gave 
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NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD CONN. 
Statement January Ist, 1897, 


Capital Stock, all cash.... .... .... $1,000,000 00 
Funds reserved to meet all liabilitie 8: 
Re a Reserve, Legal Stan- 


806,990 03 
Unsettled Losses and other — u$9 5,690 13 
Net surplus over Capital and Liabi 
PG didedi dbscatvtumessectbendeset 1,037,580 14 
Total Assets, January ist, 1897.... $4,120,260 30 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
E.G. RICHARDS, Secretary. 
B. R. STILLMAN. Assistant Se cretary. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK. 
(ORGANIZED 1857.) 
42 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 


GEO. W. WENSLEY, President. 
SILAS P. WOOD, Vice-President. 
WALTER 5S. ALLEY, Secretary. 
ALBERT B. LIELL, Ass’t Secretary. 


1897. 








Policy-holders in this Company have INCREAS- 
ED PROTECTION under the guarantees of the 
NEW YORK SAFETY FUND LAW 





FILES ANO BINDERS. 

We can supply Files and Binders for Tue Inpk- 

PRNDENT, Capable of holding 26 numbers, postpaid 
for$z.00, 
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Old and Young. 
The Afterglow. 


BY EMMA HERRICK WEED. 


I HAD bethought me that the day was 
done. 

For with dense ashes of November cloud 

Nature, most provident, had banked her 
fires 

That late had glowed upon the sunset 
hearth. 

My page unfinished I must needs lay by, 

So sudden had the dark from ambush 
leapt. 

Thus will it be, I mused, when Life is 
o'er; 

Sadly I mused, the too’swift falling night 

Shall overtake the traveler unaware, 

Shall blur and blot the uncompleted page * 

And dissolution and disaster blend. 

When lo! The prisoned glory in the west 

Sudden burst forth, a passionate, living 


flame, 

As if it heard again, ‘‘ Let there be 
light!’’ 

Then the earth roused, as by a torch’s 
glare 


A sleeper wakes, and all the hills stood 
forth, 
To see the prairie lands of Heaven on 


fire! 

I clasped my hands, I cried, ‘*‘ The After- 
glow!” 

The bright Day o’er her shoulder looking 
back!’’ 


Then was my page illumined to the end; 
And there I read ‘‘ The man that walks 


with God, 

Death never overtakes.’’ O blessed 
words! 

Thus was Faith strengthened in the 
Atterglow. 


Sanrorp Corners, N. Y. 





The First Sunday in June. 
BY SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 
LITTLE Miss Lydia Bent was always 


early at church. She was very prompt 
by nature; but on Sunday morning 


there were so few things to do in her . 


small neat house that she was always 
dressed in her best much too soon, and 
sat waiting impatiently by one of the 
front windows with her gloves and bon- 
net on, all ready to start the moment 
that the bell began to ring. Other 
members of the parish began to get 
themselves ready for church when they 
saw Miss Lydia pass, and still were not 
belated at the morning service. It 
made a great part of her Sunday pleas- 
ure to see her neighbors come up the 
aisles to their places; her own pew was 
one of the short pews at the side of the 
pulpit, and in the gradual decline of 
churchgoing in Dalton she was left 
quite alone in that part of the church, 
and had a remote and solitary look of 
which she was quite unconscious. She 
would have missed very much her fine 
opportunity of taking a good look at 
the dwindling company of her fellow- 
parishioners, and it never seemed to 
occur to her that, next to the minister, 
she was the most conspicuous person in 
church. Miss Lydia was far from being 
young, and in her earlier days it wasa 
mark of great distinction to own a front 
pew; but of late the few newcomers to 
the parish seemed to get as near the 
doors as possible, and to hide their 
timid heads behind one another. There 
had been many deaths in the old First 
Parish, and the front pews all looked 
untenanted and lonely; but the church 
was all the family that Miss Lydia had, 
and all the week she iooked forward to 
Sunday with affectionate expectation. 
When Miss Lydia’s father and, mother 
had.chosen that short pew by the win- 
dow they had said to everybody that it 
was just the right size for their family 
of four; but now it was much too large 
for Miss Lydia’s lonely family of one, 





THE INDEPENDENT 


Her head had a funny way of tipping 
back as she talked with you, which may 
have come from the difficulty of look- 
ing up at the tall minister as he stood 
in his high pulpit on Sundays. She 
was a person who had a great deal of 
reverence and regard for people and 
things that she believed to be above 
her. There she was, Sunday after Sun- 
day, in her pew corner with her old- 
fashioned summer straw bonnet or her 
big velvet one if it were winter. Church- 
going was the most important thing in 
life; if she had been anything but the 
most consistent Protestant she would 
have gone to her church daily instead 
of weekly; but some persons could 
haraly understand why she had shown 
such unexpected and almost bitter feel- 
ing a few years before when the after- 
noon service was given up. The minis- 
ters always spoke of her as one of their 
most attentive hearers, indeed they 
would have missed that eager face in 
the side pew; as they varied their atti- 
tudes in preaching they never forgot to 
give a special look of recognition and to 
bestow some special sentence of the dis- 
course in her direction. But with all 
these privileges and joys Miss Lydia 
sometimes felt sad and anxious at the 
way things seemed to be changing in the 
First Parish of Dalton; for, to tell the 
truth, except on the pleasantest of Sun- 
day mornings, or at the change of sea- 
sons, there was apt to be but a poor 
sprinkling of a congregation in the large 
old church. It was a well-to-do par- 
ish; there was a comfortable fund which 
had been left in earlier days, by 
some devoted members, so that even 
now it was not impossible to pay the 
minister a fair salary. There were a 
great many persons who really belonged 
to the church and parish who were 
rarely seen intheir places. The minis- 
ter was a kind man, and he had un- 
usual intellectual gifts. The people 
cared for him and were proud of his 
ability; but of late no one had felt as if 
there were danger of any real loss in 
missing a morning sermon. Once or 
twicea year, on some public occasion or 
special anniversary, he really exerted 
himself and preached from his heart 
like a believer in heavenly things and 
like a lover and helper of his people; 
but so little was asked of the Reverend 
Mr. Darley that after many eager 
attempts to provoke enthusiasm he 
ended by giving the little that appeared 
to be required. He was an industrious 
reader and kept himself busy and 
amused with interesting books; it was 
harder and harder for him to set forth 
on an afternoon of parish visits—he was 
a pale, thin, light-haired little man 
with the eager eyes of a boy, but he be- 
gan to look settled in age and vaguely 
disappointed. 


Somehow fewer and fewer persons 
came to church that spring, tho the 
usual meetings and formalities were 
kept up. The distance between Miss 
Lydia Bent and the retreating front 
ranks grew wider and wider, and both 
she and the minister watched this proc- 
ess of shrinking with dismay. It ap- 
peared as if to most people church- 
going had come to be nothing more 
than a half-superstitious formality and 
a relic of the past. The minister's 
voice got a plaintive tone, he looked 
paler and older, and his study light 
was put out a little earlier. Now and 
then somebody said that the new people 
who came into town naturally gravi- 
tated to the other churches. Dalton 
was changing in many ways; many of 
the old and influential members of the 
First Parish were dying. It was quite 
true that Mr. Darley had a good many 
more funerals to attend in the course of 


the year than hé had weddings and 
christenings; but, after all, the real 
trouble was with the indifferent stayers 
at home. 

Miss Lydia sat and thought about this 
one Sunday morning late in May, as she 
sat alone in her pew. Hér hymn-book 
was open on her knee; she looked ap- 
provingly at those acquaintances who 
were in their seats, and said something 
to herself half consciously as she glanced 
over her shoulder at each newcomer. 
‘«There’s Mr. Craddock, he’s come 
alone; Mrs. Craddock’s cold must be 
worse. Widow Parker's stayed at home 
too; she must have thought best to let 
the little girls come, and remained to 
get their dinner. There! she works 
hard all the week, and I suppose she is 
tired; but nothing rests me like com- 
ing to meeting.” 

The congregation looked thinner and 
more scattered than usual, altho the 
morning was so fine. Miss Lydia hoped 
until the last moment that there might 
be a group of belated young men who 
would fill up the pews and make the 
meeting-house look more cheerful; but 
nobody else came. The bell stopped 
tolling almost reluctantly overhead; the 
warm May air blew in at the open door; 
and the shady elms, just in full leaf, 
were swaying outside the great clear 
glass windows, and blurring their fresh 
color against the blue spring sky. 

The minister was in his place, and 
Miss Lydia no longer sat corner-wise to 
survey the aisles, but faced him grave- 
ly, and watched with compassion as he 
leaned first one way and then the other 
to count his congregation. She saw 
him droop his head afterward and clasp 
his hands upon his knee. She could 
not help joining in the poor man’s dis- 
appointment; he had hoped, with her, 
that the lovely weather would bring 
more of their friends and neighbors out 
to church. 

‘« There are plenty who could come 
if they wanted to,” said Miss Lydia to 
herself, and felt her thin cheeks redden 
with shame. ‘‘I wish I were a hundred 
instead o’ one, and I’d fill every one o’ 
those front pews and make ’em fetch up 
the chapel settees into the aisles. I de- 
clare I don’t see what’sthe matter with 
everybody! I’m goin’ to”—but the 
first prayer was begun, and with the 
first sound of Mr. Darley’s voice Miss 
Lydia was on her feet, and the disap- 
pointment of that day was accepted 
with a heavy sigh. Her old eyes could 
see the minister only through an un- 
wonted dazzle of tears. 





The next week was full of pleasant 
days, and several persons noticed that 
Miss Lydia Bent was out in the street a 
great deal and seemed hurried as she 
used when she was younger. Every- 
body knew the dear soul, and every- 
body felt a warm affection for her sim- 
ple kindness, and power of serving 
those whom she loved, in times of sick- 
ness and sorrow. Perhaps she was try- 
ing to make some calls before the hot 
weather came; but several neighbors 
watched her come and go and wonder- 
ed what made her so busy. She might 
be carrying round a subscription paper. 
She was out every day in her best bon- 
netand the shawl she wore to church, 
and was smiling and eager and made 
brisk little visits everywhere, being a 
person who always had something in- 
teresting to tell. But nobody thought 
to tell anybody else that before she 
went away she made a direct and touch- 
ing appeal. ‘‘Don’t you believe you 
can all get out to- meeting next Sun- 
day?’’ she would say. ‘I observed 
that Dr. Darley looked sad an’ disap- 
pointed last Sabbath morning, there 
were so few of us there, I thought 
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*twould be lovely to have a good house 
for him next Sunday. There’s lots ot 
us finds it easier to stay at home than 
we used to,” she added, timidly; ‘‘ but 
I don't enjoy half so much in meeting 
if those I love ain’t there too; ’tis all 
going to meeting together that makes 
the best of it.” 

There was something so affecting in 
Miss Lydia’s earnestness that nobody 
took the least offense, or felt herself to 
be the subject of criticism. Sometimes 
the little old missionary touched a wist- 
ful remembrance of those who were 
gone, sometimes she waked a love of 
worship that had long slumbered, by an 
affectionate word, sometimes she asked 
a friend’s presence as a favor to herself, 
and to some parishioners she spoke of 
the patient service of the minister who 
had his times of discouragement now- 
adays and of fearing that the children 
of his old friends were growing tired of 
him and his preaching; but wherever 
Miss Lydia went, and whatever words 
she spoke, she left people thinking 
about the old church and its minister 
and sometimes, gratefully too, about 
herself. It was a pity to get careless; 
everybody acknowledged that; and in 
the quiet little town a strong, new cur- 
rent of thought was set going; but Miss 
Lydia was so quiet and so unconvicting 
that her words fell like words of wel- 
come truth into these separate hearts, 
and nobody knew that anybody else 
felt as they did. 

The two Miss Bartons were very de- 
cided in their own ways and prefer- 
ences, and Miss Lydia left her visit to 
them to the very last, not without a 
little timidity. She hardly knew 
whether she feared most their disap- 
proval or their amusement, and it was 
not easy to make known to them the 
great Sunday project. She climbed 
the long flight of stone steps to the old 
General Barton house on the hill and 
stood at the top with a beating heart. 
Both the ladies were younger than she, 
and they were always very kind to her; 
their mother had been her schoolmate. 

Miss Lydia did not save her errand 
until the last or let it come in accident- 
ally; but she mustered all her bravery 
and spoke at once. 

‘‘T have been wanting to ask you if 
you wouldn’t come to meeting again,” 
said Miss Lydia to Miss Susan Barton 
and Miss Harriet. ‘‘ You haven’t been 
for a good while now, but I do miss 
you every Sunday. ‘Forsake not as- 
sembling yourselves together,’” she 
went on timidly, ‘‘ that’s what the Bible 
says; ‘tis good to hear preaching and 
all that, but we ought not to forget 
about worship, too. And Mr. Darley’s 
so discouraged-looking when he sees so 
few there, and I let my own thoughts 
wander. I do miss all the friends I 
used to see there in their places, and I 
feel so lonesome that I can’t listen to 
his good words as I ought. I thought 
if more would just promise to be there 
next Sunday we’d hearten him up with 
a little surprise, and we should all enjoy 
bein’ together, a kind of church re- 
union ’’— 

Miss Lydia had confessed all her plot 
at last; she was quite out of breath, and 
the two ladies stood listening with 
wonder to what she had to say. Miss 
Susan, the tallest and most serious of 
the ladies, smiled and turned away; but 
Miss Harriet caught their guest by. the 
hand and led her to a chair bythe fire- 
side and stooped to kiss Miss Lydia be- 
fore she spoke. 

‘«I myself thought of going only last 
Sunday,” she said; ‘‘but I hadn’t been 
to church for so long that I felt awk- 
ward about it. It seemed to make one 
quite conspicuous to begin to go to 
church again;’’ and she laughed like a 
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girl. ‘‘Is it so bad as youthink? I 
supposed that everybody was there but 
my sister and me, and I have often 
thought that we were missing a great 
deal.”’ 

‘«We were always very constant at 
church, as you know,” said Miss Susan, 
turning away from the window where 
she had been standing. ‘‘ My mother 
wouldn't like our giving up going to 
church; I don’t know why we let gur- 
selves get into a bad habit; but I was 
ill so long and then we were away from 
Dalton so many winters, and I’m not 
very fond of preaching, tho we are so 
fond of Mr. and Mrs. Darley. Yes, of 
course Harriet and I can go, and what’s 
more we will go. I likethe quiet day 
at home; but I have often thought how 
much less we know nowadays about 

-many of our neighbors because we 
aren’t sure of seeing them once a week 
at church. Now you must take off 
your bonnet, dear Miss Lydia, and stay 
to tea with my sister and me.”’ 

Miss Lydia could hardly answer. It 
was Saturday night, and she had been 
busy and excited all the week; she was 
not so young and strong as she used to 
be, and the cheerful, great library with 
its open fire and the new books and old 
pictures, the excellent supper and the 
affectionate kindness of her old friend’s 
daughters were all very comforting to 
her heart. 





It happened on the next Sunday 
morning, the first Sunday in June, that 
Mrs. Darley, the minister’s invalid wife, 
felt unusually well, and for the first 
time in many months announced that 
she meant to go to church. The min- 
ister showed almost boyish pleasure, 
then his face suddenly fell. 

‘‘T have been feeling so dull and 
down-hearted all the week that I 
haven’t tried to write anything new,”’ 
he said, humbly. ‘‘I was afraid my 
own feelings would creep in, I meant 
to preach an old sermon.”’ 

‘Oh, I hoped that I was going to 
hear one of your best new sermons!” 
and Mrs. Darley looked across the 
breakfast-table and smiled; she did not 
even ask which old sermon it was, 
which the minister noticed. 

‘«T am sorry that I have been so lazy; 
however, I have given more time than 
usual to my parish calls,’’ he said. 


‘*l am sorry, too,’’ answered the 


good woman, bravely; she may have 
been conscious that it was one of the 
moments when she could say exactly 
what was in her heart, one of those 
moments o! final truthfulness which 
come so seldom between us and those 
we love. ‘1 am sorry, too,’’ she re- 
peated, with more tenderness than be- 
fore. ‘‘I remember that you always 
used to say that you believed in writing 
one sermon every week unless there was 
some absolute hindrance. I know that 
the parish may seem less interesting 
and stimulating than it used; but per- 
haps that’s the very time to double one’s 
diligence. And we are both growing 
older and all that; but I can’t help feel- 
ing that we ought to have more sympa- 
thy for our neighbors and be more in- 
terested in them than ever, dear. I 
want you to go for a while to see some 
of your college friends and hear some 
good talk and find out what new things 
they are reading. You must put some- 
thing into your preaching box or there'll 
-be nothing to take out; if your sermons 
grow dull to you they'll grow dullto 
other people. I have been such poor 
company all this winter, Joe, now that 
I am better I doso want to help you to 
have a good summer.”’ 
It came a little hard to the Rev. Mr. 
Darley to be openly urged to diligence 
by his pale wife; he was better used to 
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urging others. But when she called 
him Joe, as she used when they were 
young, she always touched something 
very deep in his heart, and made him 
feel as if he could begin things all over 
again. He went to his study to prepare 
for church, and left her still sitting at 
the breakfast-table looking after him 
wistfully. ‘‘ Poor dear Joe!” she said 
to herself. ‘I believe that no life 
needs more constant refreshing than a 
country minister's, and no life seems to 
get less. I wish something would break 
up the easy routine that lulls first a 
man’s brain and then his conscience! I 
have seen it all so many times’’— But a 
moment afterward the thought seemed 
most unjust in this special case; she 
had too quickly grown apprehensive in 
thinking of one she loved. 

The sermon was one ofa pile marked 
1870 to 1880. Mr. Darley saved very 
few sermons from each year’s crop, and 
these had been untouched on the top 
shelf of the study closet, until they 
were time-stained and dusty at the 
edges, and the ink looked a little faded. 
The evening before he had wished to 
look up a quotation, which was in a 
memorial sermon of one of those years, 
and as he turned over the pages some- 
thing spirited in the sentences of this 
other sermon caught hiseye. It was 
one that had been liked very much at 
the time, and he had preached it in 
exchanges more than once. This morn- 
ing as he read it through carefully, 
with pen in hand to mend any weak 
phrases, he couldn’t help thinking that 
it was full of sound argument and that 
all his incidents were very well man- 
aged; he even said to himself that he 
wrote better then than he could now,and 
that the sermon would do well enough 
for that day. Yet somehow it made 
him feel as if he were trying to wear 
too tight a coat, as if the pages were the 
outgrown clothes of his mind; and con- 
science pricked hima little as he reach- 
ed for his sermon-case. It was toolate 
now to look up anything else, and he 
had to hurry and brush the fine gray 
dust of the sermon off his black coat 
when the church bell began to ring. 
He had sat there thinkinga long time 
of what his wife said; it almost seemed 
as if he were a young minister again 
with the populous new parish for which 
the sermon had been written. He did 
not depend upon his stores of knowl- 
edge and habit then, but upon the liv- 
ing spring ot love that was in his heart. 
Then this excitement faded from his 
mind and he sighed as he remembered 
the half-empty church, the indifferent 
faces, the air of relief with which most 
of the young people always saw him end 
his sermon, The text for this Sunday 
was, ‘‘I speak unto you as pilgrims and 
strangers,’’ but its leading idea was the 
isolation of man from man. What 
about sympathy and the common lot? 
Somehow, he felt dissatisfied as he 
went down the street. 





It may have been the perfect weather, 
or the season for new bonnets that 
brought certain members of the congre- 
gation to their places that day; but be- 
fore the bell began to toll Miss Lydia 
Bent saw, with something like appre- 
hension, that a great many more per- 
sons than usual were coming into 
church. For the first time in her life 
she wished that she were sitting in a 
back pew. The people came and came 
until she wondered if one of the other 
village churches had been closed that 
day; but it was not so, they all belonged 
to the First Parish. There were smiles 
from pew to pew, now and then some 
one caught Miss Lydia’s eye and 
nodded, 

She saw old Captain Hanway come 


in with his two canes; he was an old 
friend of her father’s, and when she 
told him that she missed seeing him in 
his place, he had looked pleased for a 
moment but said gruffly enough that 
he was too deaf to hear a single word 
and he hadn’t been inside the meeting- 
house these five years. Perhaps it 
pleased him to think somebody else 
cared about his being there. He was 
looking round now and soberly ac- 
knowledging the greetings of friends in 
the next pew. And there was John 
Sanford with his wife and all his family; 
two of the boys were sitting across the 
aisle—they were famous for taking long 
drives on Sunday because Mr. Sanford 
could never be away from his business 
on other days. There never were more 
than two or three out of that family of 
eight in church; and Mrs. Sanford, who 
was a constant churchgoer herself, 
looked so motherly and happy with all 
her brood about her. There was all 
the large Danforth family too; and Mr. 
Craddock and his wife; and the doctor, 
who hardly ever could get a free Sunday 
morning, with his handsome young son 
just home from college; they sat behind 
the ladies, the two Miss Bartons; the 
empty pews before the pulpit were no 
longerempty now. Some had come be- 
cause Miss Lydia had asked them, some 
had dressed hastily and followed because 
they had seen so many persons go 
by and thought that there must be 
some special celebration. There were 
strangers staying at the old tavern 
across the church green, and they too 
came for lack of anything better to do. 
The church was bright with children’s 
faces; thespirit of churchgoing seemed 
to have reached the heart of half the 
town of Dalton. The sun shone into 
the old meeting-house, the old mahog- 
any pulpit shone back again as well as 
it could; the organist, who sometimes 
played with indifference, caught the 
sound of more and more feet coming 
up the aisles, and changed the slow 
drone of his music into a lovely chorus 
of Handel’s that sang of hope and 
blessing, and remembrance of those 
who had gone toa better country and 
left the plain church sacred for their 
sakes. 

The minister and Mrs, Darley were 
a little late, and as they came all 
the way up the aisle they could 
not think what was happening. Was 
it some anniversary that the minister 
had forgotten? Ashe helped his wife 
to her place, he saw the Miss Bartons 
just behind the parsonage pew. Mrs. 
Darley bowed to them in the pleasant 
old way; it seemed to her as if this 
were a Sunday twenty years ago, and 
she could not help feeling very happy; 
but the minister went up the pulpit 
stairs with a beating heart. He tried 
hard to appear composed and undis- 
turbed; he found all his hymns, and the 
chapter that he meant to read, then he 
leaned back and began as usual to count 
his congregation. 

Miss Lydia Bent sat proudly in her 
pew below and saw him do it; she felt 
a little like crying, so did the minister. 
There was such a look of friendliness 
and kindness in all the faces. Every- 
body was thinking how pleasant it was 
to be there, and everybody looked ex- 
pectant; but when the organ stopped 
the counting was only half done. 

Then came the first prayer and the 
first hymn, not a very good hymn, but 
all the people sang and made the most 
of it. Then Mr. Darley read his psalm 
and a chapter from the New Testament, 
and felt more and more that the con- 
gregation was moved with some deep 


feeling; the fact of assembling them- 


selves together was inspiration enough, 
they would respond to anything, And 
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he had brought a sermon that was 
twenty years old, a sermon more in- 
genious than full of heart; the very text 
seemed, to say the least, ungracious! 

‘«* My dear people!’’ he said, straight 
out of his heart, ‘‘it does me good to 
see all your faces here again. I feel as 
if we were going to take hold of each 
other’s hands afresh. We are all 
thinking of those who were once in 
their places here; perhaps they think of 
us this Sunday moraing and wonder if 
we have tried as hard as we could to do 
our duty to the church we love, since 
they went away and left it. Dear 
friends, I want you to help me more 
than ever with your love and patience! 
There are many reasons why people go 
to church; there is very often one great 
reason why they stay away, and that is 
—that is, the minister!’’ 

There was a moment of deep silence 
in the church; it is not often that so 
personal, so touching a moment comes 
into the formalities of preaching. Then 
many of the parishioners remembered 
how good Mr. Darley had been to 
them in times of trouble; how much 
better he had always preached than 
they had known how to listen or to 
practice. There was more thinking 
than listening all through the long 
prayer on the part of those who were 
in the pews; but when the minister had 
finished his prayer he sat down and 
wondered what he should do. They 
might all be pilgrims, but he could not 
call them strangers. [t was impossi- 
ble to preach the sermon in his pocket. 
He took it out hastily and pushed it 
down behind him into the back of the 
pulpit sofa. 

It was a happy thing that Mr. Darley 
was not apt to be found wanting upon 
occasions, and that his occasional ser- 
mons, as every one said, were apt to be 
the best. His heart was full of love 
and pain, his eyes sought one and an- 
other of the older faces before him, and 
he saw the long row of eager children 
in the Danforth pew; then he glanced 
down at little Miss Lydia sitting alone 
at the pulpit side; even that day there 
was no one but herself in the little 
crosswise pews. She never knew that 
she gave him an eager, hopeful nod, 
and so helped him to get to his feet 
and to step forward into the pulpit. 
There came to him instantly a text 
which he had thought about one day as 
he came home from his parish calls and 
forgotten again. ‘‘ And to our beloved 
Apphia,’’ he said, ‘‘and Archippus our 
fellow soldier, and to the church in thy 
house o 

There were some who thought that 
Mr. Darley preached that day as one of 
the Apostles might have preached when 
the Christian truth was new to him and 
all shining with light. When he ended 
the sermon there were tears in many 
eyes. Miss Lydia was so lifted up, so 
amazed with happiness, that she did 
not hear the number of the last hymn; 

and Mr. Darley forsook his custom and 
sat down without trying to read it 
through. ‘‘Ohyes, I know now,”’ she 
said to herself as the organist began to 
play a familiar tune— 
‘* Blest be the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love. 
The fellowship of kindred minds "’— 

‘‘I can sing that without the book ;” 
and so she stood up, forgetting every- 
thing else, and sang away heartily with 
the rest. It seemed to Miss Lydia and 
to everybody that it was the only hymn 
that could be sung that first Sunday in 
June. 


Sovtu Berwick, Me. 





THE man who is entirely absorbed in 
himself is not the only sponge in the 
apothecary’s shop.—<Sti//water (Minnes 
sota) Prison Mirror, 
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The Baby. 


BY EMMA A, LENTE. 


** She is a little hindering thing,’’ 
The mother said; 

**T do not have an hour of peace, 
Till she's in bed. 


‘*She clings unto my hand or gown, 
And follows me : 

About the house, from room to room, 
Talks constantly. 


** She is a bundle full of nerves, 
And wilful ways; 

She does not sieep full sound at nights, 
Scarce any days. 


‘*She does not like to hear the wind, 
The dark she fears; 

And piteously she calls for me 
To wipe her tears. 


‘*She is a little hindering thing,” 
The mother said; 

‘** But still she is my wine of life, 
My daily bread.” 


The children—what a load of care 
Their coming brings; 

But, oh! the grief when God doth stoop 
To give them wings. 


PouGcuxeepsir, N. Y. 


A Story of Three Dolls. 


BY MARIA W. PALMER. 





ONCE upon a time three dolls were 
placed upon a shelf in the only store of 
a country village. The first was carved 
out of a circular block of wood; it had 
no joints, but could stand alone. It 
had blue eyes and light brown hair. 
The second was made of china; was 
jointed, had dark hair and dark brown 
eyes. The third was a wax doll, that 
could open and shut its eyes and had 
real hair. At Christmas time the 
wooden doll was given to a little girl 
named Belle, whose father was a hay- 
maker. The china doll was given toa 
little girl named Alice, whose father 
was a miller. The wax doll was given 
to a little girl named Tiny, whose 
father wasa farmer, 

Belle, and the wooden doll, lived 
with her father, mother and baby 
brother, in a smali gray house that 
stood in a rocky field a little off from 
the main road. Behind it was a grove 
of trees where there was a spring of 
water with a beautiful bank of moss be- 
side it; and Belle told the wooden doll 
that she was sure the fairies came there 
to dance on moonlight nights. <A 
short distance from Belle’s home, on 
the main road, Alice and the china doll 
lived with her father and mother in a 
white cottage; in front of it was a 
pretty dooryard, with a graveled path, 
on each side of which were flower-beds, 
with box borders; and over the front 
door was a porch, covered with morn- 
ing-glory and honeysuckle vines. Just 
the other side of the cottage stood the 
mill, where Alice liked to take her doll 
to see the corn ground into meal. 

From the door of the mill, looking 
toward the opposite side of the road, 
one could see standing well back from 
it, a large yellow farmhouse where 
Tiny and the wax doll lived, with her 
father, mother, big brothers and sis- 
ters, who gave her that name because 
she was so small. 

Belle loved her wooden doll, and was 
very much pleased to have her stand up 
so straight. Alice loved her china doll, 
and was so glad that she could sit in a 
chair and put up herarms. Tiny loved 
her wax doll, and was delighted that 
she could shut her eyes and go to sleep, 
just as a real baby did. 

One bright morning, in the month of 
June, the wax doll and Tiny went to 
the white cottage to invite the china 
doll and Alice to a party at four o’clock 

in the afternocn of the same day, Then 
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had eaten too much, and she would 


they went to the gray house to invite 
the wooden doll and Belle to come to 
their party; after which they trudged 
home again, and were very busy all the 
morning. At the appointed time they 
received their guests on the front piazza. 
The wax doll wore a gown of pink silk, 
with white lace over it; the china doll 
wore a gown of white dotted muslin, 
with a sash of blue ribbon; the wooden 
doll wore a gown of bright red cheese- 
cloth, trimmed with white ribbon. The 
little girls wore fresh, clean frocks, and 
pretty white aprons. Very soon the 
wax doll and Tiny led the way to the 
great barn, followed by the china doll, 
Alice, the wooden doll and Belle. The 
huge sliding door stood open; as they 
entered they saw, on their right a room 
where the oats and corn were kept, the 
harness room, and next to that a 
doorway, through which they could see 
the stalls for the horses. On their 
left was a stairway, leading to the 
hay-loft, a narrow passage leading to 
a door which opened into the barnyard, 
and next to that the place where the 
cows spent the night. In front of them 
was a broad, open space, at the rear 
end of which another ‘huge sliding door 
opened on to a wooden platform in- 
closed with a railing, from which one 
could see a large pond where beautiful 
white lilies grew, the pastures where the 
cows were kept in the daytime, and the 
orchard, where the fruit-trees had been 
covered with blossoms a short time ago. 
In the center of the open space one of 
Tiny’s brothers had put up a fine, large 
swing, and now stood waiting to give 
each one an opportunity to enjoy it. 
The wax doll, the china doll and the 
wooden doll were seated on a tuft of 
hay, and left to enjoy a social chat while 
the three little girls swung as long as 
they wished. Then Belle took the 
wooden doll, Alice the china doll, and 
Tiny the wax doll, and James led them 
out to the hen-house, showing them 
some dear little baby chickens covered 
with soft down, their bright eyes look- 
ing like shining black beads; then down 
beside the pond to see the wee duck- 
lings and goslings. Here the old mother 
goose got into a terrible fluster for fear 
they would hurt her babies. She 
stretched out her long neck, and hissed 
so fiercely that the three dolls and the 
little girls were frightened, and did not 
want to stay there; so they wended their 
way to the garden. 
By this time the wooden doll, the 
china doll and the wax doll were all 
very tired; so Belle, Alice and Tiny 
took them into an arbor covered with 
rose-vines, where they could sit down 
and rest. There was.a low table in the 
center of the arbor, with seats around 
it; upon it stood Tiny’s box of dishes, 
and a covered basket on the top of 
which there was a nice white towel to 
be used for a table-cloth. While the 
three dolls were resting, Belle, Alice 
‘and Tiny set the table, and spread out 
such a feast as would delight the eyes 
of any doll or child that ever was 
born. There was sugar for the sugar- 
bowl, cream for the cream pitcher, 
cambric tea for the teapot; fresh bis- 
cuit, strawberry tarts and seed cookies, 
no larger round than a silver half- 
dollar; and last, but not least, a frost- 
ed currant cake, that had been baked 
in a patty-pan, placed upon a small 
piece of board that was covered with 
white cloth, and had a wreath of 
roses around it. What a good time 
they had! How good everything tasted! 
At last Belle said the wooden doll had 
eaten too much, and she would have to 
goto -bed; then Alice remarked that 
the China doll had eaten too much, and 
she would have to go to bed; so Tiny 
made up her mind that the wax doll 


have to go to bed. Then they all 
kissed each other and went home as 
quick as they could. 

Newark, N. J. 


The Queer Christmas-T ree. 


BY MISS ELIZABETH ROBINSON, 





Tom and his mother were going over 
the wonderful Simplon Pass, which 
perhaps some of the children know the 
great Napoleon made between Italy and 
Switzerland. 

It was a lovely warm day about the 
middle of May, and Tom leaned from the 
window of the coupé, which is a glass- 
inclosed seat high up on the front of 
the diligence, holding a big piece of 
sweet chocolate in one hand and a nice 
crisp roll in the other, and between his 
eager bites—for his breakfast had been 
early and scanty—shouted with glee at 
the sight of the many waterfalls and the 
high rocks on each side. 

««See, see, Mother,’’ he would -cry, 
‘«that splendid waterfall, and the rocks 
are so high that I almost have to look 
twice to see tothe tops! And see all 
the pretty flower gardens! Wasn't it 
nice in Napoleon to plant so many love- 
ly flowers ?” 

His mother told him that altho there 
were beds and beds of these flowers of 
so many kinds and colors, they were all 
wild. 

‘«Oh, let me get some!” cried Tom 
leaning far out of the window. 

‘« By and by, dear, when we stop to 
change horses, perhaps you can get 
some; the diligence can’t stop for little 
boys to pick flowers.” 

The big diligence, with its five strong 
horses, went at a good pace over the 
fine, smooth road, making lots of dust 
for the people in the carriages behind. 

The postman climbed down and up 
now and then to deliver and get letters, 
but did not stop long enough for Tom 
to gather flowers. 

At last, however, Simplon village 
was reached, and all the people got out 
for lunch; and after that Tom had time 
to pick a few beautiful, large yellow 
anemones and some tiny, dark blue 
gentians, not over two inches tall, which 
pleased him very much, 

‘‘T will press them and send them 
home to America,” said he; and he put 
them carefully between the leaves of 
his mother’s guide-book. 

Now soon the flowers grew very 
scarce, and the snow was very near the 
road, where it was melting in the fields, 
white crocuses were blooming, often 
deep in water. 

The road grew steeper and the snow 
deeper, everything covered deep with 
snow. In some places the snow on 
each side of the road wasas high as the 
top of the diligence. 

The horses tried to bite it as they 
went by, and Tom got a fine snowball 
from the window. 

Once they drove through a snow 
tunnel which dripped like rain. 

Then they went through a big stone 
tunnel with pillars of blue ice in it; the 
floor was all icy, and the horses slipped 
about and did not like it very well. 

At many places sledges were turned 
upon their sides in the snow. 

‘Those are what the people yester- 
day had to ride part. of the way in,’’ 
said Tom’s mother. 

‘I wish I could go in one now,” said 
Tom. 

Ever so many men were shoveling out 
the road, all wearing blue or smoked 
glasses, tthe sun on the snow was so 
dazzling. 

At last they got through all the snow 
and from one of the little inns two men 

running out bearing a small 


came 
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fir-tree covered with long crimped tissue- 
paper streamers. This, with much 
loud, fast talking they fastened on top 
of the diligence, at one side of the 
front. 

‘«* Oh, the Christmas-tree!” cried Tom; 
‘tisn’t that fine? What did they do 
that for?” 

The postman told Tom’s mother that 
it was to show that this was the first 
diligence to come a// the way through 
from Italy since October. 

The road now was all down hill, and 
the horses raced gayly along, and Tom 
thought it was great fun to go so fast. 

Men, women and children ran out to 
greet the diligence with merry shouts of 
welcome. Often, very often, it seemed 
to Tom’s mother, who was getting tired 
of the long ride, the diligence stopped 
for the postman and driver to climb 
down and drink a glass of wine in honor 
of the first trip. Sometimes a man or 
woman would run out with a tray with 
glasses, and hand it up to the driver 
and ‘‘ Posty.” 

But at last, just twelve hours after 
starting in the morning, the diligence 
rattled into the town of Brigue in Swit- 
zerland, and all the passengers dis- 
mounted. 

The driver gave Tom a little branch 
of the fir-tree, with red, pink, green, 
orange and blue streamers on it, asa 
souvenir of this wonderful and beauti- 


ful drive. 
MIppDLEBORO, Mass. 


Learn by Heart. 
Mother Country. 


Ou! what is that country 
And where can it be, 
Not mine own country, 
But far dearer to me? 
Yet mine own country 
If I one day may see 
Its spices and cedars, 
Its gold and ivory. 








Oh! what is a king here, 
Or what is a boor? 
Here all starve together 
All dwarfed and poor; 
Here Death’s hand knocketh 
At door after door, 
He thins the dancers 
From the festal floor. 


Oh! whatis a handmaid, 
Or what is a queen ? 

All must lie down together 
Where the turf is green, 

The foulest face hidden, 
The fairest not seen; 

> Gone as if never 

The had breathed or been. 


Gone from sweet sunshine 
Underneath the sod, : 
Turned from warm flesh and blood 
To senseless clod; 
Gone as if never 
They had toiled or trod, 
Gone out cf sight of all 
Except our God. 


And if that life is life, 
This is but a breath, 
The passage of a dream 
And the shadow of death; 
But a vain shadow 
If one considereth; 
Vanity of vanities 
As the preacher saith. 


CurRISTINA G. Re@SSETTI, 1830-1895. 


Pebbles. 


In the mouths of the people--Teeth.— 
Harvard Lampoon. 


.... Purchaser: ‘‘What is so remarka- 
ble about this poodle-dog?’’ Dealer: 
‘His name ain’t Fido.”—M. Y. Journal. 


.. She: ‘‘How do you suppose the 
tenor took that falsetto note?’ He: ‘tHe 
has falsetta teeth.’”’-—Chicago [nter-Ocean. 


....Explaining It.—‘‘I presume the 
reason why the chainless bicycle isn’t as 
well known as the other kind,’’ remarked 
Rivers, ‘‘is that it always travels in 
cog.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


...-Not Very Nearly Related.—Mew 
Neighbor; ‘‘Be them Halls over on the 
cross-road any connections o’ yourn, Mis’ 
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Hall?” Mrs. Hall: ‘‘ Wa-al, we is jist 
enuff connectid so ’s’t ef anybody dies 
out er one fambly the other fambly fol- 
lers arter the funeral in the larst ker- 
rige, but don’t stay ter the supper.’’— 
Judge. 


....’ Tis very easy for the State 
To make a bard a laureate ; 
But it is something more than hard 
To make the laureate a bard! 
—Pick-Me-Up. 


....Lives of great menall remind us, 
As their pages o’er we turn, 
That we’re apt to leave behind us 
Letters that we never burn. 
—New York Journal. 


....City Child: ‘‘Do country towns 
where you go have theaters? Actress: 
‘No. Country towns never have 
theaters. They have only Opera 
Houses, Academies of Music, and Tem- 
ples of Thespis.—New York Weekly. 


...»Maccabe the ventriloquist was a 
great practical joker. Several years ago 
he was on board a river steamboat, and, 
having made friends with the engineer, 
was allowed the freedom of the engine- 
room. Presently a certain part of the 
machinery began tocreak. The engineer 
oiled itand went about his duties. In 
the course of a few minutes the creaking 
was heard again, and the engineer 
rushed over, oil-can in hand, to lubricate 
the same crank. Again he resumed his 
post; but it was only a few minutes be- 
fore the same old crank was creaking 
louderthan ever. ‘‘Great Jupiter!’ he 
yelled, ‘‘the thing’s bewitched.” More 
oil was administered; but the engineer 
began to smell a rat. Pretty soon the 
crank squeaked again, when, slipping up 
behind Maccabe, he squirted half a pint 
of oil down the joker’s back. ‘‘ There,’’ 
said he, ‘‘I guess that crank won’t 
squeak any more.’’— Spare Moments. 


..--A November Sketch.— 


All the golden-rod is gone, 
Tidy dum; 
And the dead leaves on the lawn, 
Lumty tum, 
Tell me that the summer’s fled, 
And the butterflies are dead, 
And the tennis days are sped, 
Tidy dum. 


Chill November’s dreary skies, 
Cold and gray, 

Seem to tum de dah surprise, 
Tumti day. 

And the sobbing of the brook 

In the tal de de di nook 

Brings the tra, la, la, la crook 
By the way. 


When life’s summer-time is spent, 
Here below, 
And its lum to tum is blent, 
Ho, ho, ho, 
Winter skies fal lal dal clear, 
For the ta de da is near, 
And the rum to tum appear 
Soft and low. 
—ROBERT J. BURDETTE. 





Puzzles. 

THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, to 
contribute original puzzles to this depart- 
ment. 

Every month one or more prizes are of- 
fered. For the four best puzzles received 
during November we will send four sub- 
scriptions (each for one year) to THE IN- 
DEPENDENT. The prize-winners will be 
promptly notified, so that the subscriptions 
may serve as Christmas presents, if they 
are so desired. 

Answers will be printed two weeks after 
the puzzles. This will enable solvers living 
at a distance to forward answers. 
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Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 
PUZZLES, 
Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 


For the best set of answers to this week’s 
puzzles we will seed a copy of ‘‘ Ivanhoe.” 


PRIMAL ACROSTIC. 


When the following names have been 
rightly guessed, the initial letters will spell 
the name of a Scottish poet who was born 
one hundred and twenty-six years ago 
to-day. 

Reading across: 1, The name of Redgaunt- 
let’s stout country servant; 2, a stupid but 
faithful Swiss guide who appears in ‘‘ Anne 
of Geierstein’’; 3, Pavillon’s wife; 4, one of 
Front de Boeuf’s retainers; 5, a boy servant 
at Glendearg, named in ‘‘ The Monastery ”’ 
6, Raoul’s old and vicious Arab horse, 
named in ‘‘ The Betrothed’’; 7,a surname 
which appears frequently in ‘‘ Rob Roy’”’; 8, 
John Davies’ dog, named in “‘ Redgaunt- 
let’; 9, Prince of Otranto; 10, the butler to 
Sir Patrick Charteris, named in ‘‘ The Fair 
Maid of Perth’’; 11, the surname of the 
‘‘Antiquary’’; 12, the name of one of 
Dandy Dinmont’s terriers; 13,an attendant 
upon Rothsay, named in ‘‘ The Fair Maid 
of Perth”’; 14, a retainer at Avenel Castle; 
15, the surname borne by an economical 
woman and her brother—the latter a vision- 
ary agriculturist—named in ‘‘ The Pirate.’’ 

‘Ros Roy.” 


STRANGE SIGHTS. 

[Example: If you see a number and a 
shower, yousee atrench. Answer, Drain.] 

1. If you see a number and a beast, you 
see a map. 

2. If you see a number and a joint, you see 
a scrap. 

3 If you seea note and fortune, you see 
a concretion. 

4. It you see a body of water with speed, 
you see pure. 

5. If you see a numeral and a joint of a 
quadruped, you see a bird of the crow 
family. 

6. If you see a note with want, you see a 
sharp sound. 

7. If you see a number and a degree, you 
see a handle. 

8. If you see a note and a stick of wood, 
you see a wooden shoe. 

g. If you see a numeral anda bone, you 
see a little bed. 

1o. If you see a note and certain animals, 
you see garments. 

11. If you see a body of waterand grain, 
you see garments. 

12. If you see a note with a tier, you seea 
black bird. 

13. If you see a number with chance, you 
will see a fellow. 

14. If you see a note with a filament, you 
see a piece of furniture. G B.D. 





ANAGRAM. 

NOT AN APT ROYAL DANCE. 
Before your eyes you plainly see 
The title of a tragedy; 

The letters placed in right array 
Will name a very famous play. 


*Can’T TELL.” 
CONNECTED DIAMONDS. 
. . . * . . . . . * . 
. * . . . * . 
. * . . . * . 
* % 
Z * * 
* . . . * . 
* * 


. . . . . . . . . . 


I. 1,A structure of posts and boards for 
supporting workmen, etc.;: 2, a weight; 3 
watery vapor; 4, in brow; 5, a large animal; 
6, a marine bird; 7, a great country. 

Centrals, reading downward, a United 
States vessel of war, captured by the Brit- 
ish in 1813. 

II. 1, Broiled; 2, a species of wild goose; 
3, a little demon; 4, in brow; 5, a small cask; 
6, to lay hold on; 7, originators. 

Centrals, reading downward, the name of 
a London palace and bridge. ‘‘ PoLLy.”’ 


CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


When the following words have been 
rightly guessed, the central letters will spell 
the name of a famous philosopher and poet. 

Reading across: 1,a very common but use- 
ful substance; 2, renowned; 3, celerity; 4, 
pungent; 5, meditated; 6, ample; 7, pos- 
sessed. E. PATTISON. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 21. 

CuarApve.—Robinson Crusoe. 

Ziczac.—Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 1, Spade; 2, 
harpy; 3, demon; 4, gamut; 5, crave; 6, fault; 7, 
natka; 8, manor; 9, young; 10, elbow; 11, crock; 12, 
weary; 13, Modoc; 14, shoot; 15, Delos; 16, pedal; 17, 
rabid; 18, fiber; 19, sedan; 20, barge; 21, singe. 


The prize for October 21st was won by 
Paul Reese, Westminster, Md. 

Honorable Mention: S. C. W. Eccles, 
Frederick A. Henry, S. J. Holmes, John W. 
Hyslop, M. Grant Michel, J. S. Gilfillan and 
G. B. Dyer. 


Covered With Rash 


Disagreeable Ailment Completely Cured by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


‘‘T was covered with a rash which would 
disappear and then come on again. It was 
very disagreeable. I began taking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, and after the use of a few bot- 
tles I was entirely relieved. Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla and Hood’s Pills have cured my 
mother of a dull feeling in her head.”’— 
Louisa DEURINGER, Eggertsville, N. Y. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact, the One True Blood Purifier. 








Hood’s Pills Cure Liver Tils; ea easy to take, 


easy to operate. asc. 











be What happy thought made you bring Durkee’ s Salad Dressing to Klondike? “a 
“* Because no single Sauce or Condiment will give so much variety to our food.’ 
Send for FREE booklet on “ Salads ; How to Make and Dress Them,” giving many valuable 
and novel recipes for Salads, Sandwiches, Sauces, Luncheon Dishes, etc. Sample, 10 cents. 


E. R. DURKEE & CO., 157 Water Street, New York. 
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You can tell a Lithia Water by tasting ite 


BOW DEN 
LITHIA 
WATER 


(From Lithia Springs, Ga.) 

DR. J. W. MACDONALD, 
Professor of Surgery, Hamline University, Minn., 
writes: 

I cannot speak too highly of 
BOWDEN LITHIA WATER as a 
remedy in CHRONIC RHEUMA- 
TISM AND RHEUMATIC GOUT. 

A postal brings our pamphlet. 
BOWDEN LITHIA SPRINGS CO., 
131 West 42d Street, near Broadway, N.Y. 
Our Sparkling Table Water has no equal. 


Dr. Jaeger’s | 
SANATORY UNDERWEAR 


AS USED BY 


Dr. Nansen 


on his famous Arctic sledge journey. 


“The result of all this experimenting was that I 
made up my mind to keep to my woollen clothes, 
which would give free outlet to the perspiration. Jo- 
hansen followed my example, and on the upper part of 
our bodies we each had two Jaeger | ndershirts next 
the skin, etc., etc.”—“ Farthest North,” Vol. IL, p. 115 


This Applies to You. 


Jaeger Underwear allows the skin to breathe 
freely, at the same time absorbing its exhala- 
tions, leaving the bady dry and warm. Gives the 
greatest warmth with the least weight. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 

Main Retail Store: 
16 WEST 23D ST.,| 166 Broadway, 

New York. 1248 W. 125th St 


CHINA and GLASS WARE. 
Davis Collamore & Co. 


LTp. 
Our stock has never before been so 
large and varied, and is most at- 
tractive with goods of thiss_ son’s 
importation. 


Broadway and 2tst Street, N. Y. 








Branches: 


800 SILK REMNANTS, enough fora 

PEAY Quilt 4q. yds, 50c. Immense PACK., with 

floss & patterns, 10c, postpaid. Lemarié’ 8 Silk: Mill, Little Ferry, N.. J. 
GROCERicS. 


43 Blend ot Coffee. No Te 


al ware uniform in quality and daver.. 


I delfver all orders in this and adjacent cities free 
Freight prepaid by putireed and steamer to all points 
within 100 miles of New York. Orders by mail receive 


prompt and careful ‘attention. 
Send for a list of choice Family Groceries. 


L. J CALLANAN, 


Successor to CALLANAN & KEMP, 
and 43 Vesey St.. New York, 


Dutt Break Your Ghimueys. 





THE “ Marshall Process’ Wick requires no trimming, 
combustion of petroleum oils is perfectly odorless; the 
flame produced has no creeping tendency; makes the 
whitest light: is a non-conductor of heat, a prevent- 
ive of overheated lamps; is the best wick made for all 
oil-heating and lighting purposes. 3 sample fiat wicks 
15cts.; 3 round, or central draught wicks 25cts.; or an oil- 
heater wick cts. We make wicks for all burners, 


NEW JERSEY WICK Set 
NEWARK, N.- 


mapas 


§ WHAT YOU PAY 


us for tea goes into buying good 
tea. We have no money for 
cheap prizes ; every cent is put 
into tea goodness, getting the 
clean, toasty, aromatic leaves 
direct from Japan, China, Cey- 





lon and Assam. This makes . os 
S& the cheapest good tea in the 
American market. We have sold ‘; 

a ¥% million pounds. We ar 
going to sella million this year. z 


A trial package of ¥% Ib., 


wrapped tn air-tight silver sacks, 





for roc., postpaid. 


THOS. MARTINDALE & CO., 


$ TEA IMPORTERS, 
9 N. 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


i ncciiaieaiidiiaaaiicd 





- When renewing your subscription 
send $5.00 for two years, Or one year 





for yourself and one for some friend. 


Been th af ge la a i a a ba a 
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You Like to Have Your Boy 
look trim and neat when he starts 
off inthe morning. A 


SINGE 

Sj7 SEWING MACHINE 
will do the hemming, ruffling and 
tucking for blouse waists, or heav- 
“7 ier work for his little 
f Wf trousers. The Singer lock QGER, 
stitch is even and strong /@ D 

—it wili stand the strain of [uy = 
boys’ rough ways. Owr 
trade-mark is your protection. 
Tue SINGER MANF'G CO. 

OFFICES IN EVERY CITY. 
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AT ALL TIMES DELICIOUS 


You could never tire of 
\y*" Camp’s per 
Pork and Beans 


—Prepared with Tomato Sauce— 


A convenient and satisfying meal—open the can 
and it’s ready toeat. A delightful provision for hasty 
luncheons. Accept noimitation. Booklet free, Send 
6c for postage on sample can. 


VAN CAMP PACKINC CO., 
330 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Van Camp's Macaroni and Cheese— 
a toothsome product. 


Cures While You Sleep, 
Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 
Catarrh & Colds, 


CRESOLENEwhen vaporized in the sick- 
room will giveimmediate relief. Its curative powersare 
wonderful, at the same time preventing the spread of 
contagious diseases by acting asa powerful disinfect- 
ant. Harmless to the youngest child. Sold by druggists. 
Descriptive booklet with testimonials free. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLERNE CO., 69 Wall St. 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York, Sole Agents. 


Horner’s Furniture. 


The largest line of Imported 
Furniture in America. 
Over 1,000 pieces 


Vernis—Martin Furniture, 











in every style and shape, 


at reasonable prices. 
61, 63, 65 West 23d St., 


NEW YORK. 





Mitraleuse Gas Burners. Invented 
Aug. 97 (on new principle—“Man- 
tels” superceded). Indestructible. 
economic, handsome, $1.50. I sell 
consumers express prepaid, till 


local agent te ae 
A. G. MOR: LaGrange, Il. 





TRADE MARK REGISTERED: 


Se = 


Prevente and relieves Constipatiof#/a 
ome east < mgene a 
dle Cakes, etc. 
mrope. Pamph let and Samoifrs 
write to Farwell & Rhine 


NERVO- LEPTINE. 


oft sure cure for epilepsy. Will relieve and cure cases 
of long standing. No bromides, morphine, opium, or 
sedatives of any kind. Perfectly harmless in eve 
hag te et sure, safe and positive. sy © ¥risbie 
Hartt ford, wholesale agents for U.S. 




























Work Indoors and Out. 


A New Home Employment. 





BY MYRTA LOCKETT AVARY. 


WHEREVER a woman finds an occupa- 
tion which falls into line with her home 
work, so thatif'she have a nest of her 
own with little ones in it she need not go 
out and away to make necessary means 
of support, she has discovered a field of 
special usefulness and promise to others 
as well as herself. Even when a woman 
does not have a home and little ones to 
keep together, there are women in whom 
the home instinct is so strong that they 
never find full usefulness and happiness 
in any occupation which absolutely pre- 
cludes its exercise, and are dead failures 
as bookkeepers, stenographers, teachers, 
or anything whatsoever which takes 
them entirely out of the line of house- 
hold occupations. Many women delight 
in tidying up, in keeping things in order, 
and are even graceful and effective and 
altogether delightful in wielding a duster 
and handling a broom. Nota few women, 
even among those with pronounced liter- 
ary tastes, delight in cooking. Good 
housewives of high degree and ample 
purses are not unfamiliar, or out of love 
with the mysteries of the kitchen. Cook- 
ing isa fine artif you chose to make it 
so, or is uninteresting drudgery just as 
you please; and while cooks, like poets, 
are born and not made, still nearly every- 
body seems to have some little or great 
inborn taste for cooking lying dormant 
and needing only the stimulus of a cha- 
fing-disb to bring it tothe light. Man, 
not even born to do his own cooking, is a 
puzzling ethnological problem in that he 
takes to it as a duck to water on the 
slightest provocation and develops a 
startling degree of culinary skill to meet 
the sudden occasion which calls it 
forth. Asthe tendency in every art isto 
specialize, and in sociology to equalize 
conditions, perhaps we shall have after a 
while, in each household, one member 
who supplies all the omelets, another 
who rises to the occasion when cake is in 
demand, and perhaps one member who 
can no more help dusting and cleaning 
the furniture than he or she could help 
writing poetry if born that way. 

Love of dusting and cleaning does not 
seem, however, so common a gift as 
verse-making and cooking. When ladies 
who love to dust and clean, take it into 
their heads to goaround and perform this 
office for their fellows and by their man- 
ner of doing it dignify it, the department 
of domestic service will be lifted from a 
menial occupation into that of a high art. 
In no other line of work can the true 
artist contribute more to the enjoyment 
and the well-being of his fellows, and in 
no otherline of work is there greater de- 
mand nor would there be readier pay. 
The cleaner-up-of-homes would see dis- 
order grow into order beneath her hands, 
would know that the health and hap- 
piness of many were conserved by her 
intelligence and labor, would know for a 
certainty that she, if efficient, could 
not be dispensed with, and if she 
wanted a raise in salary and chose to use 
power wickedly, would have a whole 
household by the throat. ‘‘ Raise my 
wages or you willhave to cook and clean 
up for yourself,’’ the artist of the brush, 
broom and baking-pan could say. with 
dire effect on the pecket of the book- 
keeper and stenographer who must go 
out to make food and shelter. 

In a large Southern city dwells a slen- 
der little dark-eyed woman, the daughter 
of a Harvard professor, the wife of aonce 
wealthy planter, who has acquired great 
fame because of her beaten biscuit. Now, 
if you know anything about beaten bis- 
cuit, you know that for one that is good 
there are millions that are not fit to eat. 
A beaten biscuit should be round, about 
the circumference of a fifty-cent piece, 
three-quarters of an inch or an inch in 
thickness, light as a feather, white and 
flaky inside and delicately brown outside. 
When you eat beaten biscuit that are 





made as they oughtto be, the habit grows 
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upon you, until you may, perhaps, be- 
come dissatisfied with other breads. As 
you are doubtless aware, beaten biscuit 
is an aerated bread, and is, therefore, 
very wholesome indeed. They contain 
no chemicals, are made solely of flour 
water and a little butter or lard, and 
their lightness and goodness depend 
entirely upon the beating. The dough 
is made up and pounded with a pestle on 
a board until it ‘‘ pops” and is thorough- 
ly light. Not less, under any circum- 
stances, than a half-hour should your 
beaten biscuit be pounded if you want 
them light and good; now, a half-hour or 
more out of your cook’s time or your own 
is too large a slice to be spared very fre- 
quently for the making of bread, how- 
ever delicious and wholesome may be the 
reward. Yet, if the time which it takes 
to make them be not considered, they are 
the cheapest bread made, and if you are 
having a little entertainment for your 
friends no dainty takes their place. A 
lettuce-leaf of salad, three olives and 
three of these iittle biscuit, make the 
regulation and ideal plate where cold re- 
freshments are under consideration. 

The little woman mentioned had won 
repute first of all by the biscuit which she 
served to her friends at her own ‘At 
homes” in her well-to-do days. Asa 
neighborly kindness she had made them 
for her friends’ ‘‘ At homes.’’ When her 
husband died intestate, and she found 
herself possessed of a modest home which 
her friends had managed to save for her 
out of the wreckage, three little children, 
and nothing else in the world, she said: 
‘“*T don’t know how to doa thing in the 
world—except to make beaten biscuit.”’ 
She was laughing and crying with no 
idea whatever that there was a practical 
promise hid in what she had mentioned 
as an absurd accomplishment, showing 
her utter incapacity to meet her need. 
The friends who heard her said: ‘* Do it. 
You have made them for us for nothing. 
Make them for us now and we’ll buy 
them.’”’ They were good as their word. 
One of them was a director of the 
Woman’s Exchange, and hurrying off 
entered her friend’s name at that institu- 
tion. In afew months’ time the biscuit- 
maker had all the orders she could fill. 
‘* And,”’ she said, laughing, ‘‘ I’m having 
all the physical culture I’m equal to. My 
arms are growing dreadfully muscular, 
but they have got over being sore. The 
extra beating almost used me upat first.’’ 
A machine for beating them was sug- 
gested. ‘‘ I’m afraid,’’ she said, doubt- 
fully, ‘‘that they will not have quite the 
taste that “elbow grease’ gives them if I 
use a machine.’’ But she tried one that 
answered quite as well as the pestle 
wielded by her arms as far as the taste 
and appearance of the bread were con- 
cerned, and she could make a great 
many more with the same expenditure of 
labor. 

She at present supplies the largest res- 
taurant inthe city with all the beaten 
biscuit used in it, as well as another res- 
taurant of small but very fastidious pat- 
ronage, the Pullman dining-cars which 
provision there, and many private houses 
which have standing orders with her for 
regular use, and special orders for enter- 
tainments. She bakes from 300 to goo a 
day, and in one week made and sold 
3,800. Her average income from this 
work is not less that $20 a week, tho her 
enterprise, begun last February, is less 
than a year old. Now this woman has 
an occupation which is remunerative, 
which requires no working capital, not 
even the investment which is necessary 
for preparation in almost all callings, 
and which to any one who likes cooking 
is at once dainty and esthetic; and she 
keeps her home together while she is oc- 
cupied at it. The price of the flour and 
of the little butter or lard she uses, the 
original cost of her biscuit break, of the 
fire by which she cooks her own and her 
children’s meals—this represents her en- 
tire working capital. 

Is there demand for such work in other 
places? The local paper which first ex- 
ploited in its Woman’s Department this 
little woman’s performances, mentions 
that there are successful biscuit-makers 
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in Louisville and othercities. After read- 
ing the article I called at the Woman’s 
Exchange in New York City, and asked 
for the name and address of some woman 
who supplied the patrons of that institu- 
tion with beaten biscuit. I was told that 
they had at present no consignor of beat- 
en biscuit, that some time ago they had 
had two consignors, but that for some 
reason or other they and their wares had 
drifted out of sight. One of these con- 
signors had charged forty cents a dozen 
for her biscuits, which were large; the 
other had asked eighteen for hers, which 
were smaller and were cut square. The 
Exchange thought they could handle 
beaten biscuit of exceptional quality to 
advantage, and suggested that the wom- 
an I mentioned should send them a sam- 
ple. 


New York City. 





Horticultural Education. 
BY E. P. POWELL. 


HoRTICULTURE differs from agriculture 
in covering a more limited area in its in- 
tensive methods. It is intended to bring 
a small areato its highest possible tilth 
and production. Generally it is pre- 
sumed also to involve the culture of the 
beautiful. 

The special drawback to agriculture 


_ has been the multiplicity and spread of 


diseases and insect foes. The study of 
these has been carried on so successfully 
that a farmer, who cares to keep himself 
informed, can meet most of his enemies 
with confidence of victory; but in our. 
gardens and orchards plant diseases have 
not been so thoroughly studied. On this 
account the Horticultural Department at 
Washington has opened a hospital for sick 
plants. Itis a glass building where the 
invalids will be received, cared for, and 
studied withcare. There will, however, 
be no precautions against infection and 
contagion. On the contrary, it is de- 
sired to know how dangerous any dis- 
ease may be, and the methods of infec- 
tion. One ward, for instance, is opened 
for Easter lilies, where sick and well 
plants are placed side by side. If infec- 
tion is carried directly from plant to plant 
the doctor is expected to know it; if in 
all cases it comes from non-assimilable 
soil, he should find that out. We suspect 
that in most cases the trouble lies with 
the soil. We bring forest plants to our 
gardens, and feed them on barn manures. 
These act often as direct poisons, or 
create what may be called plant dyspep- 
sia. But at all events, the diseases de- 
veloped are liable to be bacterial. The 
spores of fungi are always presert in the 


‘air, and when conditions favor are ready 


totake lodgment ontreesor plants. What 
they ask for is a plant on which they can 
easily develop and feed. 

Another development of horticultural 
education has taken place under the 
management of Professor Bailey of Cor- 
nell University. The Legislature, in 
1893, intrusted sixteen thousand dollars 
to Cornell University Experimental Sta- 
tion to take up some special horticultural 
investigations ata distance from the Uni- 
versity. The work was confined by the 
grant to the Fifth Judicial department of 
the State. Investigations have taken place 
up to the present time in apricot-growing 
in western New York, the grafting of 
grapes, the native dwarf cherries, black- 
knot on plums and cherries, the spraying 
of orchards, winter muskmelons, forcing 
houses, Japanese plums, soil depletion 
in regard to fruit trees, peach industry 
in western New York,and many equally 
important topics. But itis not the topics 
that so much interest us as the new 
methods of‘teaching. Orchard meetings 
have been held at different places, attend- 
ed by from 300 to 2,000 people. Other 
work has been through Granges, and by 
sending qualified instructors to address 
Grange meetings. At orchard meetings 
orchards are sprayed, and other practical 
object-lessons given. 

But Professor Bailey has not been sat- 
isfied with these sporadic efforts. He 


has ‘undertaken what he calls horticul- 
‘*These are designed to 


tural schools. 
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carry the most useful features of the uni- 
versity extension methods to the aid of 


the rural communities. The instruction 
is designed to be fundamental and to set 
the pupilsthinking. If the farmer thinks 
correctly he does correctly.” 
treatment of insects he is taught elemen- 
tal facts of anatomy, physiology, natural 
history and habits of insects. Powers of 
observation are created by placing spec- 
imens of twigs, fruits, flowers or other 
objects in the hands of the participants, 
and then asking them to tell what they see. 
The first school of this kind was held at 
Fredonia, with about sixty pupils; later 
at Jamestown, there were over one hun- 
dred pupils. Of course, other persons 
attend these exercises. 

This work cannot easily be overesti- 
mated, because of its systematic thor- 
oughness and practical simplicity. There 
is common sense in the work. Not foo 
much is undertaken, but what is done is 
careful, minute, particular, and instiga- 
ting to independent research. It is a fact 
that our horticulturists under this tuition 
are rapidly learning to investigate with 
accuracy. 

I gave some account in THE INDEPEND- 
ENT not long since of the French schools 
of agriculture and horticulture. But we 
must turn to little Belgium for probably 
the highest class of work done in horti- 
cultural education anywhere among the 
nations. It is known that most of the 
palms, azaleas, camellias and bulbs sold 
in the United States are imported from 
Belgium. These are shipped mostly 
from Ghent. Our Consul at that point 
has sent over ararely interesting account 
of horticulture in that city and its neigh- 
borhood. He argues that horticulture 
thrives only when a nation is peculiarly 
prosperous. This speaks well for Bel- 
gium. [he first double camellia ever 
known was sent from Ghent in 1808. But 
the matter of most importance to us is 
the fact that horticulture and agriculture 
enter into the education of the people. 
There are two schools for horticulture 
alone, supported by the State. There 
are also twenty-four private schools of 
horticulture supervised and aided by the 
State. Girls as well as boys are carefully 
educated in this bread-winning employ- 
ment. Instruction in the principles of 
agriculture is also given in the garrison 
schools, so that the boys after their 
period of service as soldiers will be 
prepared at once for tilling the land. 
The Ghent horticultural school has pupils 
from other countries, and it aims to fit 
them to be masters of the science. It is 
required to combine theory and practice. 
The raising of hybrids and higher 
branches of borticultural art are special- 
ties. Arboriculture is made peculiarly 
important. It would be an excellent idea 
if American youths, and especially girls, 
were encouraged in taking a course in 
these Belgian schools. In plant anat- 
omy.organography, physics, applied geol- 
ogy, forestry, fertilizers, special botany, 
rural engineering, highway engineering, 
and road trees, in zootomy and hygiene, 
in food and food relations, in economics 
—involving questions of capital, insur- 
ance, labor—in kitchen and orchard eco- 
nomics, in sugar-making and other rural 
industries regular instruction is given. 
Instruction is also given in-carpentry. 
The courses cover three years. All the 
lectures are given in the morning. In 
the afternoon the students are occupied 
either in a horticultural establishment, in 
a nursery, or in a botanical garden. I 
give this brief note to call attention of 
American parents to this excellent op- 
portunity for a practical education for 
their children. Is it not quite time to 
turn some of our young folk in other 
directions than to the German universi- 
ties? Better yet, let us hasten to develop 
agricultural and horticultural education 
in America. The work done here on our 
farms and in our gardens is too much 
alienated from science and schools. 


Cuinton, N. Y. 


Personals. 


Cot. ROBERT WARBURTON, who is ac- 
companying Sir William Lockhart in his 
expedition against the Afridis as political 
officer, is a great authority in Oriental 
affairs. His mother was an African prin- 
cess of very high rank, who married an 
officer in the East India Company’s serv- 
ice; and the present colonel naturally has 
always been in very close touch with the 
native chiefs. 





....The new President of Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford, to succeed Dr. Woods, is 


In. the 





Prof. Henry Francis Pelham, the oldest 
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son of the late Bishop of Norwich, and 
grandson of the second Earl of Chiches- 
ter. He is a graduate of Harrow and 
Trinity College, Oxford, and has dis- 
tinguished himself in both places for his 
high classical attainments. He took 
many prizes during his university career, 
and is now a fellow of the Society of An- 
tiquaries, besides being the author of 
several articles in the ‘‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,’’ and other dictionaries and 
books of research. 


.... George Howard Darwin, professcr 
of astronomy and experimental philoso- 
phy at Cambridge University, England, 
is nowin this country lecturing at Har- 
vard on his specialty, ‘‘tides.”” Professor 
Darwin is a son of the great Darwin, but 
his work, as will be noticed, is along a 
wholly different line of science. Altho 
he assisted his father, as a youth, in sev- 
eral special investigations, for example, 
in regard to ‘‘ earthworms and their effect 
upon the re-enforcement of the fertility of 
the earth,’’ his own studies have been al- 
most entirely in the field of astronomy. 


....The youngest university president 
in the United States is Jerome Hall Ray- 
mond, Ph.D.,the newly appointed Presi- 
dent of the University of West Virginia, 
at Morgantown. Mr. Raymond at nine 
years of age was a newsboy in the streets 
of Chicago; but he courageously worked 
his way along, until he passed his en- 
trance examination at the Northwestern 
University in Evanston, Ill. There he 
supported himself by acting as stenog- 
rapher for Miss Frances E. Willard. 
After graduation he studied abroad in 
the German universities, and then went to 
Palestine and India as Secretary to 
Bishop Thoburn, of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. Two years ago he was 
elected professor of sociology in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, which position he 
has just resigned. During his course at 
the Northwestern University, he entered 
acontest fora gold medal, his leading 
competitor being a young woman. The 
young woman won, but Dr. Raymond 
afterward married her, thus securing both 
the medal and its winner. 


....Mr. George M. Pullman, who died 
recently in Chicago, was atypical Ameri- 
can self-made man. Born in New York 
State nearly sixty-seven years ago, he 
started outin life asa cabinet-maker. 
An accident connected his name with the 
improvement in sleeping-cars; he obtain- 
ed control of the concessions for the 
service on some small routes out of Chi- 
cago, and gradually transformed the old- 
fashioned sleepers into the modern palace- 
car sleepers. Having established such a 
business, he created a model town (which 
he called Pullman), for the accommoda- 
tion of the men engaged in manufactur- 
ing the Pullmancars. The town is now 
within the limits of enlarged Chicago; 
but there has been considerable talk late- 
ly of bringing it within the entire control 
of the city. The most painful incident 
of Mr. Pullman’s long and honorable 
business career was the great strike in 
his shops in 1894. It is said that the 
whole trouble would have been averted 
had he agreed to arbitrate with his em- 
ployés at the outset. 





.... Alfred Dreyfus, ex-captain of artil- 
lery in the French Army, who is now im- 
prisoned in the Isle de Diable for the be- 
trayal of military secrets, is not expected 
to live much longer. Notwithstanding 
his repeated declarations that, within a 
year or two after his conviction his inno- 
cence would be established, he is to-day 
apparently no nearer his release than 
when the decision which condemned him 
was first made public. Indeed, the pre- 
cautions which were taken to guard 
against his escape have lately been dou- 
bled. The prisoner is now an utter men- 
tal and physical wreck, and careful ar- 
rangements have been made in view of 
his death, in order that there may be no 
question of his identity. As soon as he 
dies his body is to be photographed, em- 
balmed, and brought back to Paris. At 
present it costs the Government of France 
over $1,000 a month for cablegrams to 
tell of his health. All these precautions 
would. seem to show that there are still 
important secrets in his possession, and 
that their value to the enemies of the 
Government are undiminished by the 
lapse of time. 


....Prince Krapotkin, who prefers to 
call himself a communist-anarchist, is 
now in this country. He came here to 
attend the recent scientific convention in 
Toronto and has since been in New York 
and Boston delivering lectures. Prince 
Krapotkin’s life has been a thrilling one. 
Born of a family whose lineage is more 
ancient than that of the present Czar, he 
began his career, like so many others 
who joined the nihilistic movement, by 
devoting himself to scientific study. He 
visited Siberia as a young man,and there 
collected geographical and geological in- 
formation which gave him, on his return 
to St. Petersburg, a membership in the 
Russian Geographical Society. In 1872 
he went to Belgium, where he espoused 
his present socialistic views. Returning 
to Russia in the same year, he at once 
allied himself with a revolutionary circle 
in St. Petersburg, and met with such suc- 
cess that he was arrested and imprisoned 
as an agitator. He would doubtless have 
been in prison to this day had he not 
feigned an illness which caused him to 
be removed to ahospital. From there he 
succeeded in making his escape to Eng- 
land, and has lived away from Russia 
ever since, supporting himself by writing 
for the scientific and socialistic journals. 
He was arrested in France once, charged 
with complicity in an anarchistic con- 
spiracy and advocating the use of dyna- 
mite, and at another time was expelled 
from Switzerland for founding a radical 
paper. He is now fifty-five years old, 
quick and alert in manner, and wears a 
long black beard. 


~~ Macbeth makes half the 
lamp-chimneys ; and half the 
dealers won’t sell ’em, be- 


cause they don’t break. 


Get the Index—free. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


Magic Lantern Money 


buys more from us than from any other establishment 
in reliable goods, we mean. The quality of our 
lines cannot be improved. The 
best materials and highest skill 
make them. 

We are the largest dealers in 
the world in Stereopticons, etc., 
and our reputation is behind 

. every article we put out. Cata- 
logue of all things stereoptic. 


RILEY BROTHERS, 
Bradford, Eng. 16 Beekman St., New York, 


The largest Stereopticon outfitters in the world. 

BRANCHES— Boston: 36 Bromfield St. Cnicaco- 69 
Washington St. Kansas City (Mo.): 515 East 14th St. 
MINNEAPOLIS : 22 Washington Ave. do. 
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WEG We, There's room for a little wt of it. 


Too many women are wasting time 
and strength over a wash-board; rub- 
bing their clothes to pieces ; wasting their 
money. You'd be astonished if you could 
figure up the actual money saving in a 
year by the use of Pearline. 
of women are using it now, but just 
suppose that all women were equally 
careful and thrifty, and that every 
one used Pearline! 
to hope for—but the whole country 
would be the richer for it. 


OMPOUND Peddlers and 1 i 
THE GREAT INVENTION Send eddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will 


tell you ‘* this is as good as” or ‘‘the same as 


Millions 


It’s too much 


Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is 
never peddled,and if your grocer sends 


you something in place of Pearline, be honest — send. 
473 


is prepared in the largest leather factory in 
the world by the makers of Vici Kid—the 
most noted leather in the world. It gives a 
shoe a bright and lasting lustre, makes it soft 
and pliable, keeps it from cracking in wet 
and dry weather. The constant use of Vici 
Dressing means a saving in shoe leather 
which the student of economy can’t over- 
look. Ask the dealer forit. An illustrated 
book, telling how to care for shoes and in- 
crease their wear, mailed free. 
ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SARATOGA 
Wrest’ 
King of Table Waters. 


REDUCED PRICE LIST. 


CASES, 100 pint bottles, - $10.00 
CASES, 50 quart bottles, - - 7.50 














For Circulars address 


SARATOGA VICHY SPRING CO., 
349 Broadway, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


130 Fulton Street, New York City. 
A Weekly Newspaper. 


Entered at the New York Post-Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One number (one week) ro cents. 











One MONEE. cc ccccces $ 25 | Six months.......... $1 50 
Three months....... 95 | Ome PORE cccccsccues 3 00 
CLUB RATES. 

Two years to one subscriber.........ssseseeees $5 00 
One year each to two subscribers........-++0+« 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber...........sse+00: 7 00 
Three subscribers one year each..........+.00. 7 00 





Four years to one subscriber..........seeeseee8 
Four subscribers one year each oe 
Five years to one subscriber.........seeeseee0. 
Five subscribers one year each 
In Clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. 
To clergymen, $2.00 a year. 

The above rates, payable in advance, 
are invariable. Names and remittance 
must accompany each club. Single copies 
over 6 months old, 25 cents. POSTAGE 
to a Foreign Country in the Postage 
Union $1.56 a yearextra. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for other periodicals 
with THE INDEPENDENT, Can save money 
by writing for our C/udding List. Binders 
capable of holding 26 numbers, sent, 
post-paid, for $1.00. ADVERTISING 
RATES made known on application. 
THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after their time has expired. 
Subscribers should renew a week or two 
in advance of the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. We will, however, con- 
tinue the paper to a subscriber who does 
not find it convenient to remit at the expi- 
ration of his subscription, upon receiv- 
ing a request to that effect. 
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NEW YORK: 
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Royal makes the food pure, 
wholesome and delicious, 


“ 








Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 




















S TEINWAY 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand 
Pianosin Upright Form. Also for sale for cash or 
on instalments a large assortment of nearly new 
STEINWAY Grand, Upright and Square Pianos 
all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second- 
— Pianos of other make, in perfect order. at low 
igures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 
NEW YORK. 


TEA SET FREE 


or Watch, Clock.or Toilet Set, 
with 20 pounds COCKATOO TEAS 
and a handsome 
every pound. Greatinducements 
Send for our new illustrated 
premium and price list. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
81 and 33 Vesey St., New York. P.O. Box 289. 
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a. sable in every 
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cling, golf and 


ag, other athletics 


RELIABLE, WATERPROOF, SOFT 
AS KID, EASILY WASHED. 


For sale by deal- 
ers everywhere. 
£' Send 25 cents for 
% sample pair to 
CANFIELD 
=| RUBBER CO. 
= 73 Warren St. 
New York 


TRADE MARK 








‘Trade-Mark on every Shield. 
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Home Comfort in Winter. 


Parties desiring warm Houses 
will do well to consult direct 
with the [Manufacturers of 


HEATING APPARATUS 


as to what is bést adapted to 
their particular wants—the best 
apparatus possible to make. 


Richardson & BoyntonCo. 


MANUFACTURERS, 
232-234 Water St., N. Y. 
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A mission society at Haifa, Mt. Carmel, Palestine, 
ate for their support and send to this counti 
ARME P. It is made from the sweet 
_ oll so plentiful in that country, and is an absolute- 
ly safe soap for tofletand nursery, at moderate pric:. 
old by druggists and grocers. 
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Well Jacesdve@ 


860 Broadway,-Union Sq: & 18th th St., 








NEW YORK, 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
Tiles, ADAPTED FOR 


Marbles, open FirePLaces 
Mosaics, W4““S & FLoors. 
9 


Finest Goods—Makers’ Prices. 
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“INFANT HEALTH "Sent FREE. 


GAIL BORDEN 
EAGLE BRAND & 


CONDENSED MILK. ° 


TAKE No SuBsTitute For THE “EAGLE BRAND” 
THOUSANDS OF MOTHERS TESTIFY TO ITS SUPERIORITY. 
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NewYork CONDENSED Mitk Co. N.Y. 
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ESTERBROOKES <== 





Don't try to 






The Glenwood 
agent in your town has them. 
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Make Cooking 
Easy! 


keep house without a 


er RANCES 














is the “Greatest Help” 
to modern cooking 


ever invented. 


or write—___——_\ 
Weir Stove Co. Taunton, Mass. 





NORTHROP’S 
STAMPED 
STEEL . . 


CEILINGS. 





Decorative, Durable, and Best for All Clasecs of Buildings. 
Especially Desirable for Covering Old Plaster Ceilings. 


Send for Catalogue. Give Diagram and Description of the Room for an Estimate. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 49 Cherry St., NEW YORK. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 4 Liberty Square, cor. Water St. 


MANY DESIGNS. 





NURSERY 
CLOTH. 


THIS Cloth is of Bleached 
Muslin on both sides, with 
pure white wadding between, 
34 inches wide, firmly quilted 
together. Its utility in the fam- 
ily is obvious. All physicians 
and obstretric lecturers recom- 
mend it for bed pads. It is 
easily washed. All the lead- 
ing Dry Goods Houses in 
every city sell it by the yard. 





Samples Furnished Free on 
Application by 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., 





Laight and Varick Streets, New York. 
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SLIP 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., 
New York. 


tread 


Boston. Chicago. Cleveland 


Denver. San Francisco. 
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| PIANOS 


Are the 
favorite of the 





Imported by A. Klipstein & Co., New York. 


THE CELEBRATED 


NOS. r4e TO 155 EAST 14TH 2 ne =e 


CAUTION _- _ The suying public will please not 
Piano with one of a similar sounding name of a om ee. 


THE “SOHMER’’ HEADS THE LIST OF THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS. 


PIANOS 


musical weed G 
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Are Reliaple in Every Respect, Everybody 


Admits That. 
—GO0 TO— 


Fulton and Hoyt St., Brooklyn, 


AND EXAMINE THEM BEFORE YOU PURCHASE. 








TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


Holy Land and Egypt 


Our first party this season leaves New York on Janu- 
ary 4th, by Hamburg American Express Steamship 
“NORMANNIA” to Alexandria direct, extension Nile 
Tour to First Cataract ; first-class throughout. 


ALL EXPENSES *550 AND 
INCLUDED UPWARDS 

Later departures February 12th, March 5th. 

EDUCATIONAL TOUR, February 12th, accom- 


panied by Russell H. Conwell, the famous pastor of the 
Baptist Temple, Philadelphia. 


THOS. COOK & SON, 


261 and 1225 BROADW AY. NEW y ORK, 


Climate 
For week Cure 


Weak Throats, 
Weak Bodies. 


I Know Where it May be Found. 


Would you like to know, too? 
Just a hint of it here— 


Health Resorts 


.eee New Mexico 


—particularly LAS VEGAS 
HOT 








SPRINGS 
Write to me... 
W. NICHOLSON, 


Great Northern Office Building, CHICAGO. 
Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS. 
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THE ST. DENIS, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York. 
Opposite Grace Church. 
European Plan. 

The popular reputation the St. Denis 
has acquired can be readily 
traced to its 

Unique Location, 
Homelike Atmosphere, 
Excellent Cuisine, 
Courteous Service and 
Moderate Prices. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 
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PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 














USE ou Ledger & Linen Papers. 





Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass, 
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